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THE SIEGE OF PLATAEFA. 


Tue publication of Prof. Paley’s essay 
‘On certain engineering difficulties in Thu- 
cydides’ account of the escape from Plataea’ 
in vol. x. of the Journal of Philology may 
be said to have been the beginning of many 
evils for the Greeks and the barbarians also ; 
that is, for Thucydides and his modern read- 
ers. It was, for instance, the immediate 
cause of the remarkable paper by Miiller- 
Striibing in the Meue Jahrbiicher, 1885, p. 
289, in which he proves, to the confusion of 
all historians past, present, and to come, that 
the work of Thucydides is neither more nor 
less than a ‘military-didactic epic.’ 

To review in detail all that has been 
written on the siege of Plataea, as described 
by Thucydides, would be a work almost as 
immense as the building of the siege wall; 
but it is possible, within brief limits, to 
discuss a few of the difficulties raised by 
Paley and those who have followed him. 

And first it is worth while to state very 
prominently a fact which Paley has not 
brought sufficiently into the foreground. 
The entire narrative of Thucydides demands 
that we should think of the city of Plataea, 
whatever its size may have been, as sur- 
rounded at least in part by a belt of soft 
earth of some depth. Without this, there 
would have been no fruit-trees to cut down 
and form into a barricade; without this, there 
could have been no mound of earth, rising as 
high as the city wall ; without this, the Pla- 
taeans could not have dug a mine under their 
own walls, in order to remove the soil from 
the mound outside. Out of this earth, no 
doubt, the bricks were dug, which were used 
in building the siege wall, and the spaces left 
by the removal of the earth were of course 
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the trenches by each side of the wall, as 
was also the case in the long walls connecting 
Megara and Nisaea.1 

Among the strongest objections raised 
against the truth of the account given by 
Thucydides of the famous siege are (1) the 
size of the siege wall: and (2) the small 
number of men left behind to guard the city. 
These were 480 in number.? 

Of the size of the wall, however, we know 
nothing. That depends entirely on the size 
of the city, which is equally unknown. That 
the existing ruins of the city walls, which 
are about 2} miles long, are not to be taken 
into calculation is obvious. Not only did 
the Thebans raze the town entirely to the 
ground in 425, but, when it had subsequently 
been rebuilt, it was again pulled down in 
374. But even if we allow a circuit of 
4,000 yards for the siege wall, is the work 
so impossible as Paley would have us 
believe? Apparently half (or more) of 
the Peloponnesian army were left behind 
for the work ; and this half would perhaps 
amount to 20,000 men. These, spread 
over 4,000" yards, would give 50 men 
for every ten yards of wall. Could not 50 
men, in about three months, build ten yards 


1 Whether such a belt exists now, can of course 
easily be ascertained. If it does not, we may 
still believe that it existed in the fifth century B.c. 
Years of desolation—not to mention the débris of a 
ruined city—must have wrought some change on the 
surface of the district. 

2 Miiller-Striibing refuses to avail himself of this 
argument because the Spartans had forbidden the 
taking of Plataea by storm, and the defenders had 
merely to sit still! (J. c. p. 304). But this fact also 
has no better authority than Thucydides, and there- 
fore should have no weight with M.-Str. Duncker 
urges it strongly. 
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of such a wall as Thucydides describes, as- 
suming a height of 15—20 feet? In a 
very short time, between the ‘autumn’ 
of 428 and ‘the beginning of winter,’ the 
Athenians built a wall round Mitylene ; it 
was a single wall, it is true, but it was fur- 
nished with forts in some strong places, and 
effectually shut up the city on the land side. 
Taking into consideration the difference of 
the numbers, the greater size of Mitylene, 
and the shorter space of time, this wall in 
Lesbos seems to imply quite as much 
activity as the wall round Plataea. At 
Pylos the wall was built in six days.! 

On the size of the city also depends the 
question whether 480 men were or were not 
sufficient for the defence of Plataea. Those 
who assume a city as extensive as the present 
ruins (though Thucydides says it was οὐ pe- 
γάλην) assert that 480 men were not enough 
to guard it. But we have just as much 
right, or more, to assume that 480 men were 
thought enough—just enough, no doubt, for 
economy’s sake, for the wall they had to 
defend; in other words the city was not 
larger than 480 men could defend. The 
whole fighting force of Plataea in 479 B.c. 
was 600 men. Unless the fighting force of 
the town was altogether out of proportion 
to the size of the city, the walls were not 
larger than 480 men could maintain. Other- 
wise the army was quite inadequate to take 
any action in the field, if men were required 
to guard the walls at home, and when we are 
told that 480 men could not have resisted 
the forces brought against them, we may 
remember that the little fortress of Oenoe 
successfully resisted the whole Peloponnesian 
army. It may be added that in Paley’s view 
the number of men left behind is a proof of 
the large size of the city. He assumes a 
population of 10,000—whether on the basis 
of the 400 Plataeans (80 were Athenians) 
now left behind, or on the basis of the 1,000 
Plataeans who fought at Marathon, is not 
clear. If the former, the proportion of 
population to fighting men is large; if the 
latter, we must remember that Plataea was 
destroyed by the Persians in 480. 

The plastering cf the inner surface of the 
the siege wall is thought to bea difficulty. 
Where did all the mortar come from ? asks 
Paley. Where, we might ask, did the mor- 
tar come from for building the two and a half 


1 The Athenians had 40 ships at Mitylene, and 1,000 
hoplites under Paches: 1.6. about 9,000 men, and 
they had to blockade the city by sea, while building 
the wall (Thue. iii. 2, 18). The siege works at Nisaea 
occupied a day and a half (Thue. iv. 69), at Delium 
about three days (iv. 90). 


miles of wall of which the ruins still exist 
at Plataea (unless the walls were built 
without mortar)? It came from the same 
source as the stone of which the city walls 
were built. Where there is lime, there is no 
difficulty about mortar ; and where there is 
lime-stone, there is no difficulty about lime. 
The bricks of the siege walls were, no doubt, 
exceedingly soft (Thucydides says that 
Plataeans ‘ pushed down the battlements’), 
and needed protection on the side toward 
the city—and, after all, the mortar was 
perhaps little more than mud. At Pylos 
there seems to have been no lack of the 
material ! 

Another ‘crux’ is found in the fact that 
when the Plataeans crossed the siege wall 
in their escape they found water in the 
outer ditch of the wall and none in 
the inner. This, it is thought, is an over- 
sight on the part of Thucydides. Either 
there was water in both ditches or in 
neither. Why so? The water streaming 
down Cithaeron would quickly fall into the 
outer ditch, but it could not penetrate into 
the inner ditch. On the other hand the area 
within the siege wall, between it and the 
city wall, would not be large enough to 
collect much water. Under such circum- 
stances there would always be less water in 
the inner ditch than in the outer. 

Once more, Paley points out that the 
besiegers in their wall were really in more 
danger than the besieged. They were in a 
position where they could be attacked on 
the outside by the Athenians and on the 
inside by the Plataeans. No doubt: they 
might have been attacked in this manner, 
if (1) the Athenians had not made up their 
minds that they would not take the field 
with an army against the Peloponnesians : (2) 
and if Thebes had not been much nearer 
Plataea than Athens was, As a fact they 
were not attacked. The protracted siege and 
final fall of Plataea made it clear to all the 
Grecian world that the Athenians dare not 
meet their old enemies in the field. From 
this point of view (though they had other 
reasons for desiring to take dire vengeance 
on the Plataeans) the Thebans were quite 
right, as a matter of policy, in urging the 
siege upon the Peloponnesians. 

In this way the ‘impossibilities’ and difficul- 
ties of the siege seem to diminish on a closer 
examination. But no scrutiny can help us 
out of the difficulties which are raised by 
the recent theories: that Thucydides is 
describing an ideal or pattern siege (Miiller- 
Striibing), or confounding the city wall with 
the siege wall (Paley). Can we suppose that 
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Thucydides, writing as a historian of a 
city on the borders of Attica, a city well 
known before its ruin to many of his readers, 
and occupied for a year after its fall by Mega- 
rians aud others—a city too of which some 
of the heroic defenders lived at Athens —suc- 
ceeded in palming off on his contemporaries a 
fictitious account of the siege? Or that he 


failed to distinguish between the city wall 
and the siege wall which surrounded it—a 


mistake which hundreds could have cor- 
rected? Would no ancient author have 
pointed out the absurdity of his account, if 
it were as absurd as we are asked to 
believe? Is his history worth a moment’s 
consideration, 7f he could not ascertain and 
tell the truth about a siege on the borders 
of Attica, in which every Athenian was 
interested ? 
Evetyn ABBOTT. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 


ΑΝ ADDENDUM. 


In a recent edition of the Agamemnon I 
endeavoured to show that there is error in 
the current hypothesis as to the story upon 
which the drama is founded, and also conse- 
quential error as to the dramatis personae 
and the distribution of the parts. By over- 
sight and forgetfulness I omitted a piece of 
evidence which will, I believe, seem to many 
more weighty than any that I have actually 
adduced. I desire to bring it forward with- 
out delay, and have obtained the kind per- 
mission of the editor to do this in the 
Classical Review. 

My criticism related (1) to the story, and 
(2) to the dramatis personae. It is import- 
ant to bear in mind both the distinction and 
the interdependence of these two matters. 
The supposed story has for it the authority, 
whatever that may be worth, of the Greek 
hypothesis found in the MSS. The dramatis 
personae and distribution of the parts, which 
are given in our printed books, have not the 
authority of the MSS., nor any authority 
from tradition at all. They have been in- 
vented in modern times, indeed quite re- 
cently, and introduced in defiance of the 
MSS., in order to bring the text and the 
interpretation of the text, so far as might 
be, into tolerable conformity with the story 
supposed. This I have explained in my book. 
But when the book was printed and published 
I did not know, or rather had forgotten, that 
the modern cast of the play, as now com- 
monly printed, conflicts not only with the 
MSS. of Aeschylus (which in such a matter 
would be little), but with other testimony far 
older and better, testimony indeed of the 
very best and strongest kind which we have 
on any subject connected with the ancient 
theatre. If we are to be ruled in this matter 
by tradition at all (which I do not assert or 
necessarily admit), we should at least prefer 


the tradition of the second century to the 
tradition of the eleventh. 

The principal representative of ancient 
scholarship in relation to Greek drama is of 
course Pollux. Writing in the full daylight 
of Graeco-Roman learning, he is a very dif- 
ferent witness from the anonymous Byzan- 
tine revisers of the Codex Mediceus. It 
happens that we have from Pollux a note on 
the dramatis personae of the Agamemnon, 
which, though it deals directly only with a 
detail, presupposes and necessarily implies a 
certain view of the whole play. The passage 
runs as follows (Poll. iv. 109) : ὅπότε μὴν ἀντὶ 
τετάρτου ὑποκριτοῦ δέοι τινὰ τῶν χορευτῶν εἰπεῖν 
ἐν ὠδῇ, παρασκήνιον καλεῖται τὸ πρᾶγμα, ὡς ἐν 
᾿Αγαμέμνονι Αἰσχύλου: εἰ δὲ τέταρτος ὑποκριτής 
τι παραφθέγξαιτο, τοῦτο παραχορήγημα ὀνομάζε- 
ται, καὶ πεπρᾶχθαί φασιν αὐτὸ ἐν Μέμνονι 
Αἰσχύλου. ‘But whenever it was necessary 
that, in the place of a fourth actor, one of 
the chorus-performers should speak in lyric, 
this is called a παρασκήνιον : see for example 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. If there were 
something incidentally spoken by a fourth 
actor, this is termed a παραχορήγημα : and it 
is said to have occurred in the Memnon of 
Aeschylus.’ 

The meaning of this is clear and undis- 
puted. For the performance of a play there 
were commonly provided, in addition to the 
regular chorus, three actors trained for 
spoken parts. As a very general rule this 
number was the limit, and the plays were so 
written that not more than three persons 
(besides the choreutae), having parts to speak, 
should be before the audience at the same 
time. Pollux is here treating of the rare 
exceptions to this rule. He divides them 
into two kinds. The ordinary function of 
the three ὑποκριταί was to deliver the dia- 
logue. The most natural conception there- 
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fore of a ‘fourth actor’ would be a person 
speaking in ordinary dialogue (év Adyw) in a 
scene in which all the three regular ὑποκριταί 
were already occupied. Of this however, 
which is the case put second by Pollux, he 
seems not to have known by his own obser- 
vation a single instance. ‘It is said’, he 
writes, ‘to have occurred in the Memnon of 
Aeschylus,’ which play he had plainly not 
read. His care in marking that he is here 
speaking at second hand is worthy of notice, 
and enhances the authority of what he states 
without such a limitation. The other, the 
first-mentioned exception, is of a very pecu- 
liar kind. It is where, in a scene requiring 
the simultaneous presence of the three 
regular actors, there is found another speaker 
who, being a choreutes and speaking in lyric, 
is not exactly a ‘fourth actor’, but, as Pollux 
words it, ‘in the place of a fourth actor.’ 
For this he refers, as if the case were plain 
and notorious, to the Agamemnon. 

It will be seen on reflexion that there is 
a little difficulty in understanding the nature 
of this peculiar case. This ‘quasi-actor’, 
says Pollux, is ‘one of the choreutae.’ Why 
then, it might be asked, should not his part 
be delivered by the ordinary chorus-leader ἢ 
And why, since the choreutae for the purpose 
of this rule never counted in the number of 
the ‘actors’ at all, should this case be re- 
garded as exceptional or noticeable in any 
way? Weshall see the reason presently. 

We are not here concerned with the ques- 
tion how far the technical terms παρασκήνιον 
and παραχορήγημα, as here used, were either 
correct in themselves or generally recognized. 
As Pollux uses them they are in a way cor- 
relative, the chorus in the first place supply- 
ing something extra to the stage, the fourth 
actor in the second case being a sort of 
addition to the chorus.|_ We however are 
concerned only with the facts to which the 
terms are applied. 

In order to show the bearing of this testi- 
mony on the question discussed in my book, I 
will now set out (1) the dramatis personae and 
distribution of the Agamemnon, as commonly 
printed ; (2) the dramatis personae and dis- 
tribution according to my edition. Those of 
the MSS. it is scarcely worth while to dis- 
cuss. Nobody defends or is likely to defend 
them. 

As commonly printed : 


Dramatis personae. 
A Watchman. 


1 For a comparison of the various uses of these 
terms, see Mr. Haigh, The Attic Theatre, note on p. 
212, by which note my attention was called to the 
passage. 


Chorus of Elders. 
Clytaemnestra. 
A Herald. 
Agamemnon. 
Cassandra, 
Aegisthus. 


These characters are distributed in the 
play as follows : 


1. Prologue. 


2. Parodos and 
Stas. 1. 


. Episode 1. 


. Stas. 2. 


Watchman. 


Chorus. 


Chorus. 

Chorus. 

Herald. 
Clytaemnestra. 
Chorus. 

Chorus. 
Agamemnon, 
Clytaemnestra. 
Cassandra (silent). 
Chorus. 
Clytaemnestra. 
Cassandra. 
Chorus. 
Agamemnon (behind 

the scenes). 

Chorus 
Clytaemnestra. 
Aegisthus. 
Chorus. 


{ Clytaemnestra. 
. Episode 2. 

. Stas, 3. 

. Episode 3. 
8. Stas. 4. 
9. Episode 4. 

10. Interlude 


(1331—137i 
Dindorf.) 


11. Episode 5 
and Finale. 


It will be seer that there is here not the 
least trace of the ‘fourth actor’ found in the 
play by Pollux, Indeed it can scarcely be 
said that the play absolutely requires three. 
Very little ingenuity, certainly not more 
than the ancients employed, as we are told, 
to preserve their limitations in other places, 
would be required to enable the mute 
Cassandra of Episode 3 and the speaking 
Cassandra of Episode 4 to be taken by differ- 
ent maskers ; and except at this point two 
actors, with the chorus, could easily perform 
the whole. 

I will now set out the arrangements as in 
my recent edition. 


Dramatis Personae. 


A Watchman. 

Chorus of Elders, 
Clytaemnestra. 

A Conspirator, leading the 
Chorus of Conspirators. 

A Herald. 
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Agamemnon. 
Cassandra. 

Aegisthus. 

A Soldier of Aegisthus. 


By these the different portions of the 
play are spoken or sung as follows : 


. Prologue. Watchman. 


. Parodos and 
Stas. 1. 


Chorus of Elders. 


Clytaemnestra. 
Conspirator. 

Chorus of Elders. 
Chorus of Conspirators 


Chorus of Elders. 


. Episode 1. 


. Stas. 2. 


Herald. 
Clytaemnestra. 
Chorus of Elders. 


Chorus of Elders. 


Agamemnon. 
Clytaemnestra. 
Cassandra (silent). 


Chorus of Elders. 


Clytaemnestra. 
Cassandra. 


Chorus of Elders. 


Agamemnon (behind 
the scenes). 
Chorus of Elders. 


Clytaemnestra. 


Conspirator, 
Aegisthus. 


. Episode 2. 


. Stas. 3. 
. Episode 3. 
. Stas. 4. 


. Episode 4. 


. Interlude. 


Soldier. 
Chorus of Elders. 


Now if this was the arrangement known 
to Pollux, we can not only see at once the 
application of his remark, but can explain 
it with precision down to the minutest 
peculiarity. The greater part of the play, 
all but the last scene, can be performed by 
the regular three actors. But in the last 
scene there is a small fourth part, which 
answers exactly to the description of the 
ancient scholar. The scene consists of two 
sections, (1) a dialogue, partly iambic but 
chiefly lyric, conducted mainly by Clytaem- 
nestra and the Coryphaeus (1371—1576), 
and (2) the finale, in iambic and trochaic, 
mainly conducted by Aegisthus, Clytaem- 
nestra, and the Coryphaeus. These two 
sections however are perfectly continuous. 
There is no interval between them, and no 
legitimate opportunity for an exit. But 


from the evidence of the text it appeared 
to me that in the finale one of the soldiers 
accompanying Aegisthus must have spoken 
twice, on each occasion one trochaic verse 
(1650 and 1653), and also that in the pre- 
ceding lyric dialogue, at 1522 (1521 Din- 
dorf), the words, 


οὔτ᾽ ἀνελεύθερον οἶμαι θάνατον 
τῷδε γενέσθαι,--- 


which are usually struck out as inexplicable, 
must have been spoken by a partizan of 
Clytaemnestra, that is to say, by the 
Conspirator. I did not observe, what I 
ought no doubt to have observed, that, as it 
would be quite unnatural for the performer 
here taking the person of the Conspirator to 
leave the stage before the entrance of 
Aegisthus and his troop, I had thus made, 
to this small extent, a demand for a fourth 
actor. But all the more striking, I think, is 
the undesigned coincidence between my in- 
dependent inference and the statement of 
Pollux. 

For observe: the various parts were com- 
monly assumed to be distributed among the 
actors in the order of their importance. In 
the Agamemnon the protagonist would of 
course play Clytaemnestra in the last scene 
as throughout. The deuteragonist would 
take Aegisthus. Of the two remaining 
parts, the Soldier, not the Conspirator, 
would be given to the regular tritagonist, 
as having two speeches to make instead of 
only one, and also as requiring much more 
impressive action. We should therefore 
naturally hold, as Pollux and his authorities 
held, that the speech of the Conspirator 
(1522—-1523) must be regarded as the ex- 
ceptional fourth part. It is in lyric metre 
(anapaests), not in the iambic of the ordinary 
dialogue ; and so it is described by Pollux. 
And, most remarkable of all, it is spoken 
by a person whose ambiguous character, 
between choreutes and actor, makes the 
peculiar language of his description quite 
simple and natural, The Conspirator is in 
a sense ‘one of the choreutae.’ He stands 
to the secondary chorus in much the same 
relation in which the regular Coryphaeus 
stands to the regular chorus ; and in fact in 
my edition I have, upon this analogy, marked 
his parts (as well as the one song of the 
sub-chorus) by the sign XO. β΄. On the 
other hand he is no member of the regular 
chorus but, in the common technical sense, 
a ὑποκριτής. When therefore, as at this 
place, he recites anapaests in a scene other- 
wise requiring the simultaneous presence of 
three speakers (in addition to the regular 
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chorus), he is what Pollux calls him, ‘ one of 
the choreutae speaking in lyric in the place 
of a fourth actor.’ 

I cannot but think that this absolute 
agreement between an inference drawn from 
MSS. of the fourteenth century and a state- 
ment dating from the second not only sub- 
stantiates the inference, but also strongly 
fortifies the authority of our traditional 
text. The makers of our MSS. had, it is 
needless to say, not a notion of illustrating 
the observation of Pollux. The words to 
which his note refers are in the MSS. tacked, 
in defiance of grammar, to the following 
speech of Clytaemnestra, while in modern 
texts, as I have already said, they are 
desperately struck out. Yet there they 
stand in the Codex Florentinus, as they must 
have stood in the Aeschylus of Pollux, having 
survived the copyists of more than a mil- 
lennium, to illustrate and justify the true 
tradition. Could there possibly be a fact 
more encouraging to the study of those ma- 
terials from which our knowledge of Greek 
drama has been and is being built up? 

What, it may be asked, have we done 
with the testimony of Pollux so long as we 
have endeavoured to distribute the Aga- 
memnon so as to accord with the Byzantine 
story? It has been simply set aside, upon 
one of those transparent pretexts which we 
all employ when we are at a loss for argu- 
ments. The copyist of Pollux, it is said, 
introduced the reference to the Agamemnon 


by error, because a few lines after came a 
reference, quite differently worded, to the 
Memnon. There is no one who will not 
gladly be relieved of the supposed necessity 
for such a hypothesis as this. 

In conclusion I should like to call atten- 
tion to the curious and unimpeachable 
evidence of the difficulties besetting the 
common distribution of the Agamemnon, 
which is furnished by the version of Fitz- 
gerald. In the course of accommodating 
the earlier scenes of the play to a story and 
cast of characters for which they were never 
intended, it has been necessary, among other 
things, to assign to the same speaker two 
contradictory and irreconcilable speeches 
(317—319 and 351—354 Dindorf). We 
commentators, being compelled to preserve 
the whole, have pushed through the place as 
we could. But Fitzgerald did not so bind 
himself ; and what does he do? He tacitly 
remodels the scene, fusing, modifying, and 
omitting, so that the contradiction wholly 
disappears. The significance of this is the 
greater, in that Mr. Fitzgerald was defending 
no theory and indeed had probably not the 
least idea that what he so calmly set aside 
was not the genuine arrangement of Aeschy- 
lus. But he saw, being free to see, that, 
Aeschylus or not, it was intolerable to his 
understanding: and he dealt with it ac- 
cordingly. 

A. W. VERRALL. 


TABLE OF AFFINITY IN PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 


In the Republic 459 E foll. Plato gives us 
the arrangements which are to take the 
place of marriage in his state. On certain 
festival days men and women covertly 
chosen by the guardians, though seemingly 
selected by lot, are to be joined in a union 
not lasting longer than the festivals them- 
selves. There will not be more unions than 
are sufficient, taking one thing with another, 
to maintain the number of the male popula- 
tion; but nothing is said at first about 
prohibiting unions between near relations. 
The children are to be taken from their 
mothers and so brought up by the state that 
relationship to particular parents shall re- 
main unknown. No child will know its 
parents, no parents their children. Men 
are to be eligible for these regular and legal 
unions between the ages of 25 and 55, 
women between 20 and 40. When they 


have passed these ages and ceased ‘ bearing 
children to the state’ (τίκτειν τῇ πόλει or 
γεννᾶν τῇ πόλει), they are to be at liberty to 
form irregular unions, any possible offspring 
of which is to be suppressed. 

It is at this point that restrictions on the 
ground of relationship are first mentioned. 
A man, it is said, may form one of these 
irregular unions with any woman he pleases 
except daughter, granddaughter, mother 
and grandmother: and a woman with any 
man she pleases, not being son, grandson, 
father or grandfather.!_ Brothers and sisters 
are not mentioned in this particular sen- 


1 Plato says daughter, daughter’s daughter, mother 
and mother’s mother, and then again son, son’s son, 
father and father’s father. But these make up 
among them all grandchildren and grandparents ; 6.9. 
if a woman cannot marry her father’s father, a man 
cannot marry his son’s daughter. 
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tence, where the forbidden degrees are first 
given. 

Hereupon Glaucon naturally asks how, 
considering the arrangements made, father 
and daughter, mother and son are to be 
known. Socrates answers that all the 
children born in the tenth or seventh month 
after one of the festivals are to count as 
children of all the men and women who 
took part in the regular unions on that 
oceasion, and that relationship in the second 
generation will follow accordingly. He 
then proceeds to detine brother and sister, 
who have not hitherto been mentioned, 
as τὰ ἐν ἐκείνῳ τῷ χρόνῳ γεγονότα (ἔκγονα) ἐν 
ᾧ αἱ μητέρες καὶ οἱ πατέρες αὐτῶν ἐγέννων. 1b 
seems to me that these words are usually 
mistranslated, and in any case they give rise 
to great difficulty. 

They are commonly taken to mean that 
a man’s sister will be any woman born 
about the same time as himself, that is, 
within a certain time of a certain festival. 
But a pupil of mine has pointed out to me, 
what is certainly true, that under the 
arrangements above stated children born 
about the same time are exactly those who, 
except in the case of twins, could not be 
brothers or sisters. At the festival one 
man was united to one woman and the 
children born must be children of different 
fathers and different mothers. If therefore 
it was with a view to the prevention of real 
incest that Plato defined relationships and 
prohibited unions, he was not likely to 
prohibit them to persons who could not be 
relations and permit them to persons who 
could. He would be granting full liberty 
of incest while hindering an innocent 
union. 

If however we look again at the Greek, 
we shall see that this was not Plato’s mean- 
ing. The use of the imperfect tense ἐγέννων 
and the absence of αὐτούς after it show 
clearly that the words mean not ‘the time 
at which their parents brought them into 
the world,’ which would be ἐγέννησαν αὐτούς, 
but ‘the time within which their parents 
were having children,’ γεννᾶν being used in 
the same sense in which it has been used 
two or three times before in this and the 
previous page. It refers therefore to the 
whole time of life during which father 
and mother were allowed, if the lot fell upon 
them, to take part in the regular unions ; 
and brothers and sisters will be all persons 
born, roughly speaking, within thirty years 
of one another, that being the period of 
time during which a man might be having 
children as the issue of regular unions, so 


that a man and a woman born within that 
period might possibly both have him for 
father. This meaning is also clearly con- 
veyed by a passage in the 7imaeus (18 D), 
in which the arrangements of the Republic are 
mentioned : νομιοῦσι δὲ πάντες πάντας αὐτοὺς 
Buoyeveis, ἀδελφὰς μὲν καὶ ἀδελφοὺς ὅσοιπερ ἂν 
τῆς πρεπούφης ἐντὸς ἡλικίας γίγνωνται, τοὺς δ᾽ 
ἔμπροσθεν κ-τιλ., Where ἡλικία naturally refers 
to a considerable period of life, not to a few 
weeks. 

But if it was Plato’s intention under 
ordinary circumstances to forbid all unions 
between brothers and sisters thus defined, 
he would thus have rendered all unions 
whatever practically impossible. Under the 
various conditions of age now stated a man 
could not be united with any woman who 
was older or younger than himself by less 
than thirty years because she might be his 
sister, nor with one thirty years younger 
than himself because she might be his 
daughter ; while a woman thirty years older 
than himself might be his mother, and would 
also be beyond the legal age for a regular 
union. 

But this cannot have been Plato’s mean- 
ing. After the definitions of relationship, 
he adds, in 461 E, ὥστε ὃ viv δὴ ἐλέγομεν, 
ἀλλήλων μὴ ἅπτεσθαι: ἀδελφοὺς δὲ καὶ ἀδελῴας 
δώσει ὃ νόμος συνοικεῖν ἐὰν ὁ κλῆρος ταύτῃ 
συμπίπτῃ Kat ἡ Πυθία προσαναιρῇς I under- 
stand the words ὥστε.. ἅπτεσθαι to refer to 
the irregular unions which were the last men- 
tioned. Although: in 461C brothers and 
sisters are curiously omitted from the list 
of persons forbidden to form irregular 
unions, we seem obliged by these words to 
include them ; and Plato would seem ab- 
solutely to forbid irregular unions between 
persons who may possibly be near relations: 
With regular unions the case is different. 
‘Brothers and sisters,’ he says, ‘the law 
will allow to be united, if the lot so fall, 
and if the Pythian priestess also sanction 
it by oracle.’ In these words brothers and 
sisters seem to be distinguished from parents 
and children (whose union would indeed 
also be prevented by the limits of age laid 
down), and the reference to the law and the 
lot show that the regular unions only are 
here intended. It is strange that Plato 
should say ‘if the lot so fall,’ because it 
could not fall otherwise, possible brothers 
and sisters being the only persons eligible 
for these unions, as all other adults would 
be possible parents and children. As to 
the sanction of the oracle, we can hardly 
suppose that it was to be obtained separately 
for each particular couple after the lots had 
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been cast, although the order of the clauses 
and the πρός in προσαναιρῇ would render this 
the natural meaning. The oracle would 
have to sanction these unions once for all. 
But perhaps Plato had not fully seen in 
detail all the consequences of his own legis- 
lation, and meant the éay x.7.A. in its natural 
sense. We may notice that, if the oracle 
refused to sanction such unions, no unions 
at all could take place. 


No doubt there are some difficulties in 
this interpretation of Plato’s arrangements, 
but there can be no doubt as to the real 
meaning of the words in which brothers 
and sisters are defined, and Plato would 
seem not to have thought out all the con- 
sequences that would or might ensue. 


Herpert RIcHarps. 


CONJECTURAL EMENDATIONS IN THE MEDEA. 


δεινὰ τυράννων λήματα καί πως 
ὀλίγ᾽ ἀρχόμενοι, πολλὰ κρατοῦντες, 
χαλεπῶς ὀργὰς μεταβάλλουσιν. 
τὸ γὰρ εἰθίσθαι ζῆν ἐπ᾽ ἴσοισιν 
κρεῖσσον" ἐμοὶ γοῦν εἰ μὴ μεγάλως 
ὀχυρῶς 7’ εἴη καταγηράσκειν. 
τῶν γὰρ μετρίων πρῶτα μὲν εἰπεῖν 
τοὔνομα νικᾷ, χρῆσθαί τε μακρῷ 
λῷστα βροτοῖσιν᾽ τὰ δ᾽ ὑπερβάλλοντ᾽ 
οὐδένα καιρὸν δύναται θνητοῖς, 
μείζους δ᾽ ἄτας, ὅταν ὀργίσθῃ 

180 δαίμων οἴκοις, ἀπέδωκεν. 

Here is nothing to arrest us till we come 
to the τ᾽ of v. 124; but this annihilates all 
sense and construction in the sentence where 
it occurs, and is therefore amended tu γ᾽ or δ᾽, 
or, simpler still, discarded: the scribe who 
inserted it supposed no doubt that he was 
smoothing away an asyndeton. The words 
now left possess a meaning, but it is 
wrong. These verses set forth what the 
Greeks were never tired of hearing—the 
praise of the golden mean in disparage: 
ment of a high estate; and it flatly con- 
tradicts their tenour to say in the midst 
of them be ἐξ mine to grow old in security if 
not in grandeur, for this makes grandeur the 
prime object of desire and security the 
second. Mr. Th. Barthold corrects ἐπὶ μὴ 
μεγάλοις, on modest means : the recent editors 
accept this, so I pass to the next sentence. 

χρῆσθαί re λῷστα: ἴον αὐτά τε χρῆσθαι λῷστά 
ἐστιν I will call by no worse name than 
clumsy ; but the expression overgreatness is 
tantamount to no profit for mortals is so 
strange in itself that Nauck, Prinz, Verrall, 
and now Wecklein agree to think v. 128 
corrupt ; and external witness is still more 
damaging. Mr. Verrall has already called 
attention to an obscure scholion which I 
present in this amended form: τὰ δ᾽ izep- 
βάλλοντ᾽] ai δ᾽ ὑπερβολαὶ, φησὶν, ἀσθενεῖς 
καὶ οὐ βέβαιοι τοῖς ἀνθρώποις τραχείᾳ (ita 


scripsi, τῇ ἀρχαίᾳ MSS.) μεταβολῇ (i.e. ὅταν 
ὀργίσθῃ δαίμων ν. 129). This note, correct it 
as I do or leave it as it was, is no comment 
on our text: the text on which it is a com- 
ment I should say with some confidence was 
this: 


τὰ δ᾽ ὑπερβάλλοντ᾽ ἄρρωστα βροτοῖς. 


Remember that in any fairly ancient MS. 
dppwota would be spelt dpwora, and that the 
scribes omit iota subscript as often as they 
insert it—indeed it is not recorded whether 
the MSS. have λῷστα or Adora here: we then 
see that the change of ὑπερβάλλοντ᾽ ἄρρωστα 
to ὑπερβάλλοντα λῷστα is merely d for p, an 
early and frequent error ; and λῷστα βροτοῖσιν 
τὰ δ᾽ ὑπερβάλλοντ᾽ is a transposition in aid of 
the metre. For the sense of the corrected 
verse compare frag. 80 βροτοῖς τὰ μείζω τῶν 
μέσων τίκτει νόσους. I take this opportunity 
of saying that in Soph. Z7. 1070 sq. ὅτι σφιν 
ἤδη τὰ μὲν ἐκ δόμων | νοσεῖ, τὰ δὲ πρὸς τέκνων 
κιτιλ., Where the editors alter νοσεῖ to νοσεῖται 
or νοσεύει Or νοσεῖ δή Or νοσώδη or ὀνοστά, and 
then infer from these corrections of theirs 
that the antistrophic οἰωνούς is a bacchius, I 
suspect ἀρρωστεῖ or some such word was the 
original and νοσεῖ a gloss. 

It will be convenient to consider v. 128 
next. Mr. Verrall observing that one MS. 
gives βροτοῖς for θνητοῖς has suggested that 
δύναται βροτοῖς is the remains of an explana- 
tory supplement trimmed into measure by 
the alteration θνητοῖς. I think it now ap- 
pears that v. 128 is not Euripides at all, but 
contains a duplicate of the scholion quoted 
above explaining v. 127. The annotator can 
hardly have written it as it stands, and its 
original form I do not undertake to restore, 
but I guess it to be a blend of two glosses : 
(1) οὐδὲν δύναται βροτοῖς or θνητοῖς, an inter- 
pretation of ἄρρωστα βροτοῖς : (2) καιρόν, a 
supplement to ὑπερβάλλοντα conveying the 
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correct information that ὑπερβάλλειν means 
ὑπερβάλλειν καιρόν, to overshoot the mark: 
this phrase is found in Democritus ap. Stob. 
flor. 18, 36 ὅσοι ἀπὸ γαστρὸς τὰς ἡδονὰς 
ποιεῦνται ὑπερβεβληκότες τὸν καιρόν and Plut. 
Ages. ὃ ὑπερβάλλων τὸν καιρόν, and I daresay 
elsewhere. 

The verses 125-6 as my correction leaves 
them are translatable, or would be thought 
so if they had been thus handed down, but 
I do not defend them, It is impossible not 
to wish away the two dipodiae πρῶτα μὲν 
εἰπεῖν and χρῆσθαί τε μακρῷ : there would 
then remain the straightforward sentence 
τῶν yap μετρίων τοὔνομα νικᾷ | τὰ δ᾽ ὑπερ- 
βάλλοντ᾽ ἄρρωστα βροτοῖς : here I do not take 
ὄνομα to mean name, but I take τὸ τῶν μετρίων 
ὄνομα to be a periphrasis for τὰ μέτρια, as 
ὄνομ᾽ ὁμιλίας is for ὁμιλία in Or. 1082 and τὸ 
ὄνομα τῆς σωτηρίας for τὴν σωτηρίαν in 1.7. 
905. And I think a piece of external evi- 
dence can be adduced to show that the in- 
convenient words were not originally written 
where we find them now. 

These anapaests, especially the closing 
verses 129-30, recall a well-known passage 
of Herodotus, VII. 10, 13, ending with the 
words φιλέει γὰρ ὁ θεὸς τὰ ὑπερέχοντα πάντα 
κολούειν; and at vv. 125-6 Porson cited 
another passage of equal celebrity from the 
same historian, III. 80, 10, πλῆθος δὲ ἄρχον 
πρῶτα μὲν οὔνομα πάντων κάλλιστον 
ἔχει, ἰσον ο μ ίη ν᾿ δεύτερα δὲ, τῶν ὁ μούναρχος 
ποιέει οὐδέν. Now if in Herodotus it is 
ἰσονομία which is better than μοναρχία ‘on 
the one hand in name and on the other in 
practice,’ while in Euripides it is μετριότης 
which has this advantage over ὑπερβολή, 
that in itself need not surprise us. But 
when in the neighbouring sentence we find 
ἰσονομία and μοναρχία compared by Euripides 
also, it must I think surprise us that the 
antithesis between name and practice should 
not occur there instead of here ; and trust- 
ing in Herodotus I place our two dipodiae 
after v. 122: 


τὸ yap εἰθίσθαι ζῆν ἐπ᾽ ἴσοισιν, 
πρῶτα μὲν εἰπεῖν, χρῆσθαί τε, μακρῷ 
κρεῖσσον. 


Examples οὗ πρῶτα μέν thus answered by τε 
are quoted by Paley from Hipp. 996, Heracl. 
337-40, and Aesch. supp. 410: I give the 
first, ἐπίσταμαι yap πρῶτα μὲν θεοὺς σέβειν, ] 
φίλοις τε χρῆσθαι μάδικεῖν πειρωμένοις. It is 
perhaps worth mentioning that Herodotus a 
few chapters further on, 85, 4, has τοιαῦτα 
ἔχω φάρμακα, and that the similar words 
τοιάδ᾽ οἶδα φάρμακα occur in v. 718 of the 
Medea, 


Lastly I come to v. 130. Before Mr. 
Verrall editors used to punctuate ὅταν 
ὀργίσθῃ δαίμων, οἴκοις ἀπ. ; but as ἀποδιδόναι 
means to pay and not to inflict a penalty, 
thiscannot be. Mr. Verrall therefore places 
the comma after οἴκοις, but his translation 
‘when fortune is angered with the house, that 
is, with the increase of it’ shows that οἴκοις 
wants a good deal of assistance to yield the 
required sense. I propose then to write 

μείζους δ᾽ ἄτας, ὅταν ὀργίσθῃ 
δαίμων ὄγκοις, ἀπέδωκαν. 

i.e. μείζους ἄτας ἀπέδωκαν ὄγκοι ὅταν δαίμων 
ὀργίσθῃ αὐτοῖς, towering fortunes pay a heavier 
penalty of ruin when heaven is angered with 
them : ‘celsae grauiore casu decidunt turres.’ 
It would of course be possible, though I 
should not commend it, to retain ἀπέδωκεν 
with τὰ ὑπερβάλλοντα for its subject. The 
sense of ὄγκος is common : a good instance is 
Srag. 506, ὦ τέκνον, ἀνθρώποισιν ἔστιν οἷς βίος] 
ὃ σμικρὸς εὐκρὰς ἐγένεθ᾽, οἷς δ᾽ ὄγκος κακόν : the 
plural however does not seem to be elsewhere 
found outside technical writers. μείζους 
ἄτας ἀπέδωκαν ὄγκοι resembles a good deal the 
last sentence of Sophocles’s Antigone, with 
its μεγάλοι λόγοι τῶν ὑπεραύχων μεγάλας πληγὰς 
ἀποτείσαντες. ὄγκος and οἶκος have been con- 
founded, as was natural, in other places, for 
instance at Jon 15, γαστρὸς διήνεγκ᾽ ὄγκον 
(Brodaeus, οἶκον MSS.), where Cobet ap. 
Badham adduces Dionys. Hal. ant. Rom. 
ΠῚ. 11, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μὲν ὑμετέρα πόλις ἀπὸ μείζονος 
αὐχήματος ἀρχομένη εἰς ἐλάττονα ὄγκον (οἶκον 
MS.) συνῆκται. Aesch. Ag. 961 should be 
read thus: ἔστιν θάλασσα, tis δέ νιν κατα- 
σβέσει; | τρέφουσα πολλῆς πορφύρας ἰσάργυρον] 
κηκῖδα παγκαίνιστον, εἱμάτων βαφάς. | ὄγκος 
(Tycho Mommsen, οἶκος MSS.) δ᾽ ὑπάρχει 
τῶνδε σὺν θεοῖς, ἄναξ, | ἔχειν: πένεσθαι δ᾽ οὐκ 
ἐπίσταται. δόμος : here ὄγκος εἱμάτων means a 
great pile οὗ raiment, as Herodotus has ὄγκος 
φρυγάνων : ‘the sea abounds with purple to 
dye our vesture, and of vesture for the 
dyeing we have plenteous store’: no fear 
then of dearth on either band. Porson’s 
οἴκοις Will not serve, for ὑπάρχει τῶνδε fails to 
convey the notion of abundance. 

In conclusion I give vv. 122-30 consecu- 
tively in order that their last state may be 
compared with their first : 

τὸ γὰρ εἰθίσθαι ζῆν ἐπ᾽ ἴσοισιν 
πρῶτα μὲν εἰπεῖν χρῆσθαί τε μακρῷ 
κρεῖσσον" ἐμοὶ γοῦν ἐπὶ μὴ μεγάλοις 
ὀχυρῶς εἴη καταγηράσκειν. 

τῶν γὰρ μετρίων τοὔνομα νικᾷ, 

τὰ δ᾽ ὑπερβάλλοντ᾽ ἄρρωστα βροτοῖς" 
μείζους δ᾽ ἄτας, ὅταν ὀργίσθῃ 

δαίμων ὄγκοις, ἀπέδωκαν. 
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The following passages will not take so 
long to examine, 

24-26. 

κεῖται δ᾽ ἄσιτος, σῶμ᾽ ὑφεῖσ᾽ ἀλγηδόσιν, 
τὸν πάντα συντήκουσα δακρύοις χρόνον, 
ἐπεὶ πρὸς ἀνδρὸς yober’ ἠδικημένη. 

The old commentators took συντήκουσα for 
συντηκομένη, & use without example. The 
construction is now thought to be συντήκουσα 
χρόνον, and τήκει βιοτήν v. 141 is quoted as 
parallel. But parallel it is not: τήκει βιοτήν 
is a mere equivalent of τήκει ἑαυτήν Or τήκεται : 
avav® βίον in Soph. H/. 819 is just the same 
thing as αὐανοῦμαι in Phil. 954, and when 
Callimachus writes ὥμοσα σὸν βίον Catullus 
translates it adiwro te ; moreover if to melt 
time down meant anything at all it would 
apparently mean to shorten time or make it 
pass quickly. Clearly the sense wanted is 
that which συντηκομένη would give, that of 
I. A. 398, ἐμὲ δὲ συντήξουσι νύκτες ἡμέραι τε 
δακρύοις ; and this Mr. Verrall elicits by 
supplying σῶμα from the preceding verse. 
Euripides, I think, might have devised some- 
thing more elegant than this ; and I would 
credit him rather with writing τὸν πάντα 
συντήκουσα δακρύοις xP da, comparing 689 
τί yap σὸν ὄμμα χρώς τε συντέτη χ᾽ ὅδε 
and especially Hel. 1419, μή νυν ἄγαν σὸν 
δάκρυσιν ἐκτήξῃς χρόα. 

319—20. 

γυνὴ γὰρ ὀξύθυμος, ds δ᾽ αὔτως ἀνὴρ, 
paw φυλάσσειν ἢ σιωπηλὸς σοφός. 

Mr. Verrall’s seems the only possible 
account of the construction : possible I think 
it is, though the position of σοφός is curious. 
But what still perplexes me is the gender of 


σιωπηλός and σοφός : I do not understand why © 


the parenthetic ὡς δ᾽ αὔτως ἀνήρ exerts this 
influence, considering especially that the 
speaker’s whole practical concern is with a 
woman. It is strange if the poet, who 
already in ὀξύθυμος and pawv had employed 
two adjectives suiting masc. and fem. alike, 
did not end the sentence with a third and 
write σιωπηλόστομος. These com- 
pounds are frequent in tragedy : θρασύστομος, 
κακόστομος, σεμνόστομος, χαλκόστομος, ἀθυρό- 
στομος, αἰολόστομος, ἐλευθερόστομος. 
339. 
τί δ᾽ αὖ βιάζει κοὐκ ἀπαλλάσσει χερός ; 

τί δ᾽ αὖ ἴ5 quite inappropriate and the τί δ᾽ οὖν 
of one MS. is no better: Mr. Verrall pro- 
poses τί οὖν ; but it seems clear that the 
archetype had τί δ᾽ αὖ, which surely points to 
τί δαί. Brunck and Porson, asis well known, 
were for expelling this word from tragedy ; 
but let us weigh the evidence: The text of 


Aeschylus presents δαί once, at Prom. 933, 
τί δαὶ φοβοίμην; here syntax rejects it and 
demands δ᾽ ἂν in its stead: we infe: then 
that Aeschylus did not use it. The text of 
Sophocles presents it once, at Ant. 318, τί 
dai ῥυθμίζεις ; here MS. testimony is worth 
nothing, for if Sophocles wrote δὲ the scribe 
had a metrical temptation to an error always 
easy : we infer then that dai was not used by 
Sophocles. If now Euripides did not use it, 
we might expect his text to offer two or 
perhaps three suspicious instances ; but if 
instead it offers at least half a dozen which 
of themselves give no handle to suspicion at 
all, the inference is obvious. 


351—356. προυννέπω δέ σοι, 
εἴ σ᾽ ἡ ᾽πιοῦσα λαμπὰς ὄψεται θεοῦ 
καὶ παῖδας ἐντὸς τῆσδε τερμόμων χθονὸς, 
θανεῖ: λέλεκται μῦθος ἀψευδὴς ὅδε. 
νῦν δ᾽, εἰ μένειν δεῖ, μίμν᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἡμέραν μίαν" 
οὗ γάρ τι δράσεις δεινὸν ὧν φόβος μ’ ἔχει. 
Verse 356 makes no sense, has few defend- 
ers, and is usually now sent into exile with 
its innocent neighbour 355 for companion ; 
but why it was inserted no one can say. I 
offer this transposition and amendment : 


Oavet λέλεκται μῦθος ἀψευδὴς ὅδε" 
μὴ γάρ τι δράσῃς, δεινὸν ὡς φόβος p’ ἔχει. 
νῦν δ᾽, εἰ μένειν δεῖ, μίμν᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἡμέραν μίαν. 
ον I am horribly afraid lest you do mischief. 
Compare 281 sg. δέδοικά oe... μή μοί τι 
δράσῃς παῖδ᾽ ἀνήκεστον κακόν and frag. 608, 4, 
φόβος πρόσεστι μὴ δράσωσί τι If the first 
letter » was lost the change of ἡ to οὐ was 
not difficult : οὐ for 7 is found at J. A. 1189, 
and at Med. 695 we cannot tell whether 7 
should be οὐ or μή. It now becomes possible 
to believe the hitherto incredible statement 
of the scholiast that after this verse Didymus 
read σιγῇ δόμους ἐσ Bao’ iv’ ἔστρωται λέχος. 
381— 383. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἕν τί μοι πρόσαντες" εἰ ληφθήσομαι 
δόμους ὑπερβαίνουσα καὶ τεχνωμένη, 
θανοῦσα θήσω τοῖς ἐμοῖς ἐχθροῖς γέλων. 


I should like some proof that we can say 
δόμους ὑπερβαίνειν for ὁδὸν ὑπερβαίνειν : the 
δόμων ὑπερβᾶσ᾽ of supp. 1049 will not suffice 
and is moreover very uncertain. But how- 
ever this may be, I think that iweo Bai- 
vovoa, which is precisely the σιγῇ δόμους 
ἐσβᾶσ’ of v. 380, will be much more expres- 
sive. Bothe has conjectured ὑπεμβαίνουσα. 


734—740. 
πέποιθα: Πελίου δ᾽ ἐχθρός ἐ ἐστί μοι δόμος 
735 Κρέων τε. τούτοις. δ᾽, ὁρκίοισι μὴ ζυγεὶς 
[ἄγουσιν οὐ μεθεῖς ἂν ἐκ γαίας. ἐμὲ 
λόγοις δὲ συμβὰς καὶ θεῶν ἀνώμοτος, 


ὦ) a 


ψιλὸς γένοι᾽ ἂν κἀπικηρυκεύματα 
οὐκ ἀντιθεῖο: τἀμὰ μὲν γὰρ ἀσθενῆ, 
740 τοῖς δ᾽ ὄλβος ἐστὶ καὶ δόμος τυραννικός. 


‘I trust you; but Creon and the house of 
Pelias are my enemies; and against these, 
if instead of a binding oath you make only 
a verbal pact without attestation of gods, 
you will be left defenceless and unable on 
your part to retort their diplomatic mes- 
sages,’ Here I have accepted Mr. Verrall’s 
ψιλός for φίλος in v. 738, together with his 
general view of the sense, which seems ab- 
solutely necessitated by πέποιθα, v. 734, and 
strongly though superfluously confirmed by 
vv. 743-4 ; then I have altered μὲν to μὴ in 
v. 735 ; ejected with Badham the interpola- 
tion which μὲν occasioned, v. 736, containing 
as it does a barbarism if μεθεῖς is kept and 
a tortured construction if it is changed to 
pee? ; and amended ἂν πίθοιο in v. 739 to 
ἀντιθεῖο, which perhaps merely because it is 
my own I prefer to Verrall’s ἀντισοῖο or 
Leo’s and Munro’s ὀκνῶν πίθοιο. With rov- 
τοις ψιλὸς yevor ἂν καὶ οὐκ ἀντιθεῖο for τούτοις, 
ψιλὸς γενόμενος, οὐκ ἂν ἀντιθεῖο, compare Soph. 
Ant. 1279 sq. τὰ δ᾽ ἐν δόμοις | ἔοικας ἥκειν καὶ 
τάχ᾽ ὄψεσθαι κακά. 

856—859. 

πόθεν θράσος ἢ φρενὸς ἢ 
χειρὶ σέθεν τέκνων 

καρδίᾳ τε λήψει 

δεινὰν προσάγουσα τόλμαν ; 


The upshot of the criticism bestowed on 
this passage is that τέκνων must be re- 
placed by an accusative answering θράσος. 
Since μένος is not easy nor τέχναν adequate, 
while σθένος, though it might be absorbed 
by σέθεν, would not account for τέκνων, I do 
not see what else the word can have been 
but κότον, which is confounded now and 
again with τόκον, and that with τέκνον. 
Euripides seems to imitate Aesch. supp. 65 
8qq. παιδὸς μόρον, ὡς αὐτοφόνως ὥλετο πρὸς 
χειρὸς θεν δυσμάτορος κότου τυχών. 


1517. 


τί τάσδε κινεῖς κἀναμοχλεύεις πύλας ; 


There is no more innocent-looking verse in 
all Euripides. But Porson quotes these 
passages : ὦ καινῶν ἐπῶν κινητὰ καὶ μοχλευτά 
from Ar. nub. 1397, following on an allusion 
to the Aeolus of our poet ; τί τούσδε κινεῖς κἀ- 
ναμοχλεύεις λόγους ; from two places in the 
Christus patiens; and τί ταῦτα κινεῖς κἀνα- 
μοχλεύεις ; τοῦτο δὴ τὸ τῶν τραγῳδῶν from 
Heliodorus’s Aethiopica. All this celebrity 
was never won by anything so simple as our 
text: Mr. Verrall then rightly infers that 
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a strange word or a word strangely used 
stood here in lieu of πύλας, and he proposes 
ὁὀπάς. This will amply account for the notice 
attracted ; but whether it will suit the verse 
itself is not so sure: it does not seem to me 
that the ὀπαί or perforations of a door are 
things one can be said to dvapoyAevew any 
more than one unlocks keyholes in English. 
My own suggestion is tayas. πηγνύναι 
means to make fast ; and accordingly a right 
to mean anything that makes or is made 
fast is the inalienable heritage of πάγη. To 
show how various may be the meanings of a 
verbal substantive no better examples could 
be taken than words of this very family : 
πάγος, frost or rock, πῆγμα, scaffold or rennet 
for curdling. The liberty of a poet to set 
colloquial use at naught and impose on πάγη 
that meaning which specially appears in the 
related verb πακτοῦν (compare Ar. Lys. 265, 
μοχλοῖς δὲ καὶ κλήθροισιν τὰ προπύλαια 
πακτοῦν) ought not I think to be 
doubted ; but we can go further. We know 
that Euripides again bestowed this same 
meaning in defiance of custom on another 
cognate of πηγνύναι, and that Aristophanes 
again laid hold on it as characteristic. In 
Acharn. 479, Euripides, interrupted at home 
in the writing of a tragedy, has acceded 
with tolerable urbanity to the endless re- 
quests with which he is pestered by Dicae- 
opolis; but when it comes to σκάνδικά μοι 
δὸς, μητρόθεν dedeypevos, that is too much, 
and he ends the interview and returns to the 
altitudes of tragedy with ἁνὴρ ὑβρίζει: κλῇε 
πηκτὰ δωμάτων : the point of this we learn 
from Pollux, x. 27, who informs us that 
Euripides somewhere or other used the words 
hie πακτὰ δωμάτων, frag. 991. Here too 
then I suppose that Euripides made πάγας 
mean the fastenings of a door; but πάγη 
in common parlance meant nothing but a 
net, and Use and Wont, ‘ grey nurses, loving 
nothing new,’ promptly resented the innova- 
tion through the lips of their champion 
Aristophanes. 

If this singular use of πάγη were found 
in a MS., we should tranquilly record it in 
our lexicons without suspicion or surprise. 
Emendations, as is right and natural, are 
less readily received ; but it happens that 
our lexicons already contain a use of the 
cognate πῆγμα equally unexampled and 
equally destitute of MS. authority: I mean 
the ὅρκου πῆγμα γενναίως παγέν restored by 
Auratus to Aesch. Ag. 1198, where πῆγμα 
has a meaning otherwise unknown, and the 
MSS. have not πῆγμα but πῆμα. 


A. E. Housman. 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE LOST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


THE passage, where it stands, is without 
connection before or after: neither will it 
fit in elsewhere in the Epistle: we have only 
to remove it, and the continuity of vi. 13 
and vii. 2 is unmistakable. It comes in the 
middle of an impassioned outpouring of 
personal affection, almost in the middle of a 
sentence—mdarivOyre καὶ ὑμεῖς ... χωρήσατε 
ἡμᾶς, ‘Enlarge your hearts as I do...make 
room in your hearts for me.’ 

Stanley suggests three hypotheses to ex- 
plain the ‘dislocation of the argument.’ 
One, that St. Paul really wrote the passage 
in this place, tacking it on to vi. 1, παρακα- 
λοῦμεν μὴ εἰς κενὸν THY χάριν τοῦ Θεοῦ δέξασθαι 
ὑμᾶς, these words being understood to refer 
to contamination by heathen vices. But is 
it credible that in the very midst, at the 
very height, of his personal appeal to his 
friends to bestow upon him a more generous 
confidence, a fuller reciprocity of love, St. 
Paul should have gone off into an exhorta- 
tion to abstain from heathen vices? Between 
πλατύνθητε καὶ ὑμεῖς and χωρήσατε ἡμᾶς! 
Another hypothesis is, that at vi. 13 he was 


interrupted in the composition of the letter. 
That this paragraph was caused by some 
passing reflection during the interval which 
elapsed between the composition of what 
precedes and what follows. Can it be believed 


that vii. 2-4 was written after such an 
interval; that St. Paul thought it worth 
while and found it possible to resume the 
broken thread of his appeal so exactly where 
he left it, and so exactly at the same pitch 
of eloquence and of feeling; that he yet 
deliberately allowed this passage to break 
the continuity which he was so careful to 
preserve 1—Another suggestion is, that the 
passage belongs to our First Epistle. 

It is difficult to resist the suspicion that 
we have here a fragment of a lost epistle to 
Corinth, earlier than the First. In 1. v. 9 
St. Paul says, ἔγραψα ὑμῖν ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ μὴ 
συναναμίγνυσθαι πόρνοις, referring to some 
general precept which he had given; and 
then he goes on to show how this is to be 
limited in its application. Now in our First 
Epistle he had so far spoken only of im- 
morality within the Church. He had com- 


manded them to punish the man who had 
made the scandalous marriage, and in general 
terms to cast out the old leaven. Nothing 
that he had said could bear the interpre- 
tation that he required them to cut them- 
selves off from all intercourse with immoral 
livers, whether within or without the pale of 
the Church, and so by inference from all 
intercourse with the heathen society i in the 
midst of which they lived. And ἐν τῇ ἐπι- 
στολῇ (unless in a postscript) could not be 
said of the present letter. Evidently, St. 
Paul had written to the Corinthians before ; 
and his letter had contained some such 
command expressed in general terms, which 
had been misunderstood and had created 
perplexity ; and for the clearance of this, 
among other reasons, Stephanas and the other 
messengers had been sent by the Church, to 
obtain from St. Paul a more explicit state- 
ment of his meaning. I believe that we have 
here a fragment of this earlier letter. And 
the passage is precisely such as might have 
created the misapprehension which St. Paul 
in 1 Cor. v. corrects. ‘ Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers...Come out 
from among them and be ye separate...Let 
us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit.’ The passage was intended 
to warn them against the contamination of 
heathen vices. They understood it as a 
command to separate themselves altogether 
from heathen society. Heathen vices, St. 
Paul explains in 1-Cor. v., are to be excluded 
from the Church: they are to withdraw 
from all intercourse, not with unbelievers but 
with men of immoral lives calling themselves 
Christians, 

If the passage had been preserved, as it 
very well might have been, as an extract 
from a letter the rest of which had perished, 
and preserved, as it would have been by the 
Corinthians, with our two Epistles, there is 
no great difficulty in supposing that the MS. 
of it was mixed with the MS. of the Second 
Epistle, and that where it was found it was 
allowed to remain, under the impression that 
it belonged to this, 

R. 
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NOTES ON THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. 


Most of the following notes bear upon 
the recent English commentary by Mr. C. E. 
Haskins. To avoid misapprehension, it seems 
well to state at the outset that his work is 
thoroughly sound and serviceable on the 
whole. Mistakes are few and far between. 
But it is precisely in such a case that it is 
worth while to point them out ; a book which 
has many on every page deserves nothing but 
neglect. 

In regard to textual criticism, Mr. Has- 
kins has, I think, just missed doing a notable 
service to classical study. If he had _ be- 
stowed a little more pains upon MS. readings, 
he would have shown how Jittle of such 
matter is necessary to a quite readable and 
satisfactory edition of a classical author. 
As it is, he has played into the hands of 
his enemies. In the few places where he 
does deal with the text, his suggestions are 
very good, and they are made with com- 
mendable caution (e.g. ‘Sabini’ in LX. 821). 


Boox I. 


76. Tellus extendere litora nolet 
Excutietque fretum. 


‘The land shall no more seek to advance 
her shore-line nor throw off the sea.’ 

‘The negative is carried on to the second 
clause, as is frequently the case in Lucan.’ 

In support of this Mr. Haskins quotes 
two passages which fare quite simple and 
not really like this one (II. 372-373, and 
IX. 589-590), Here a negative for ‘excu- 
tiet’ has to be extracted from ‘nolet,’ 

It would perhaps be rash to pronounce 
this altogether impossible. But it is at 
least unnecessary. The words may very 
well mean, ‘The land will refuse to set its 
shores as a long barrier to the waters, and 
will shake off the sea’ (violently, so that it 
returns, we may imagine, with overwhelming 
force). Bentl. proposed to read ‘quaeret.’ 


Sic postquam fatus, et ipsi 
In bellum prono tantum tamen 
addidit irae. 


H. says ‘ipse is often used by slaves of 
their master, and by disciples of their 
teacher.’ Here ‘his leader.’ 

‘Et ipsi in bellum prono’ is simply 
μεμαῶτι καὶ αὐτῷς Eager as he was in him- 
self, of his own will, Curio’s words neverthe- 
less gave his passion a fresh impulse. 


577. Horruit Alcides viso iam Dite Me- 
gaeram. 


This is not so simple as many passages on 
which Mr. Haskins does give a note. Her- 
cules had seen Dis in his own realm, yet 
Megaera is terrible enough to make him 
shudder. 

Boox 11. 


103. Stat perhaps = πέπηγεν, ἐπανθεῖ, of 
stiff, clotted blood. 

587. Umbras nunquam flectente Syene. 

‘i.e. 8. is exactly under the equator, so 
that the midday sun being vertically over- 
head casts no shadow.’ 

Syene is on the northern tropic, not on 
the equator. And the sun would be pre- 
cisely overhead there only once in the year, 
namely, at midsummer. It was the first 
place, to a traveller going south, where this 
ever occurred, Lucan exaggerates. In the 
middle of winter, at Syene, the midday sun 
would be about half-way between the zenith 
and the horizon. 

It may be added that, even if Syene were 
on the equator, the sun would be precisely 
overhead only twice in the year, namely, at 
the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. 


Boox IIT, 


168. Pauperiorque fuit tum primum 
Caesare Roma. 


(Lucan has just described how Caesar 
broke into the treasury in spite of the re- 
sistance of Metellus.) 

H.’s note is brief: ‘Weise thinks that 
this is a reference to Caesar’s former debts.’ 

The point is surely a much more obvious 
one. To Lucan, writing under Nero, 
‘Caesare’ would mean ‘a Caesar’ or ‘the 
emperor.’ Since the time when Caesar 
broke into the treasury, Rome had often 
been poorer than its master. The ‘fiscus’ 
rivalled and overshadowed the ‘aerarium’ 
(cf. Statius, Si/vae, III. 3, 86-105). 


IV. 


124. For ‘vellera’ cf. Varro Atae. fr. 21, 
nubes ceu vellera lanae, the original of the 
passage in Virgil which H. quotes. Varro 
writes ‘cew vellera’: to Lucan the word is 
familiar as a name for a species of cloud. 


168. Exiguo paulum distantia vallo. 
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‘Exiguo vallo’ is a descriptive ablative. 
Two separate things are said about the 
camps: they were very near each other, and 
the rampart was low. 

286-7. Cf. Hom. Jl. xi. 477, ὄφρ᾽ αἷμα 
λιαρὸν καὶ yovvar’ ὀρώρῃ, a passage which 
Lucan may have had in mind when he 
wrote. 


526-8. Nam sol Ledaea tenebat 

Sidera, vicino cum lux altissima 
Cancro est: 

Nox tum Thessalicas urgebat 


parva sagittas. 


‘The sun was in the constellation Gemini, 
when at midday it is nearest to Cancer and 
at midnight to Sagittarius.’ There must be 
some mistake or misprint here, for it is 
quite incredible that Mr. Haskins meant 
that the sun passes through all the signs of 
the zodiac in twenty-four hours! At mid- 
night in summer the sun is still in Gemini, 
next Cancer, Gemini and Cancer being then 
under the northern horizon. 

The passage is to be explained as follows. 
‘The sun was in Gemini when his light is 
highest, with Cancer close by’ (vicino 
Cancro’ is like ‘exiguo vallo’ in 168, a de- 
scriptive abl. or even an abl. absolute, 
giving a distinct and subordinate fact about 
his position). The sun is highest then, about 
twenty-three degrees above the celestial 
equator, and therefore rises earlier than at 
any other period of the year (525, nec 
segnis mergere ponto | tunc erat astra polus), 
‘a short night sees Sagittarius low in the 
southern sky’: or perhaps—though I think 
this less likely—‘there is very little night 
left after Sagittarius crosses the meridian, 
little night pursues him.’ 

Weise, whose note is quoted by H., seems 
to have had some vague conception of these 
facts, but he puts Cancer on the wrong side 
of Gemini (‘ praecedit Cancer solem’). 

Owing to the precession of the equinoxes 
the ‘lux altissima’ would be nearer Cancer 
than it is now. 


643-4. Quisquis inest terris in fessos 
spiritus artus 
Egeritur ; tellusque viro luctante 
laborat. 


‘Egeritur: rises from it, i.e. into his 
body,’ H. 

Rather ‘is drained into...’ 

‘Laborat: labours to assist him.’ 

This misses the point of the ablative. It 
is the earth that suffers or is exhausted, 
though he is the visible combatant. 


667-9. Qui robore quamquam 

Confisus Latio regis tamen un- 
dique vires 

Excivit Libycae gentis extrema- 
que mundi 


Signa suum comitata Iubam. 


Mr. Haskins says, ‘The power of the 
King of the Libyan tribes,” ¢.e. Juba. Gro- 
tius suggests Livyae gentes in apposition to 
vires, a reading which, according to Oud. is 
supported by some MSS.’ 

Grotius’s suggestion was a good one, and 
Mr. Haskins’ view wants more defending 
than he gives it. There are two objections 
to taking gentis as a genitive. Would 
Lucan write so awkward and formless a 
construction as...regis...Libycae gentis? 
And would he lengthen the -is of the gen. 
before a vowel? As regards the latter 
point, it may be noted that (a) on no theory 
of the passage is there a strong pause after 
gentis such as sometimes accounts for 
lengthening of this nature ; (6) in Mr. Heit- 
land’s introduction (p. ci.) a list of peculiar 
quantities in Lucan is given, which does not 
include this or anything quite like it, the 
writer adding, ‘This list is as nearly com- 
plete as I can make it. There is very little 
to note under this head, and it is just this 
fact that is significant.’ 


670-675. Non fusior ulli 

Terra fuit domino: qua sunt 
longissima regna 

Cardine ab occiduo vicinus 
Gadibus Atlas 

Terminat: a medio confinis 
Syrtibus Hammon. 

At qua lata iacet vasti plaga © 
fervida regni, 

Distinet Oceanum ete. 


This obscure description is best explained 
by the fact that Lucan wrongly conceived 
Africa as extending much further to the 
east than it really does—extending far out 
towards Ceylon (cf. X. 292 and H.’s note: 
the Seres are near the sources of the Nile, 
though even they have not seen the river’s 
cradle). ‘A medio’ will then mean simply 
‘in the middle’ (not ‘a medio cardine,’ 
supplying ‘ cardine’ from cardine ab occiduo). 
Plaga fervida will mean the eastern region 
of Libya, whence comes the sun (not the 
south, as H. takes it). ‘ Distinet Oceanum,’ 
not ‘separates the ocean, 1.6. extends to the 
ocean in both directions, to the North and 
South,’ but ‘separates...to the Hast and 

‘est. This is more in keeping with the 
ideas of the ancients. They speak of the 
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Ocean stream, it is true, as encircling the 
whole globe, but that it lies to the E. and 
W. is more clearly realized and more 
readily suggests itself (the sun rising thence 
and setting in it again) than its northern 
and southern circuit. Would Lucan speak 
of the Mediterranean, which bounds Africa 
on the N., as ‘Oceanus’ ἢ 


Boox V. 


93-94. Here and on I. 89 Mr. Haskins 
quotes the prayer of Hecuba, ὦ γῆς ὄχημα 
x.7.A. (where nothing is said about αἰθήρ or 
ἀήρ), when the following quotation would 
have been more apposite : 

ὁρᾶς τὸν ὑψοῦ τόνδ᾽ ἄπειρον αἰθέρα 
καὶ γῆν πέριξ ἔχονθ᾽ ὑγραῖς ἐν ἀγκάλαις ; 
τοῦτον νόμιζε Ζῆνα, τόνδ᾽ ἡγοῦ θεόν. 


. Eur. fr. inc. 935 (Nauck). 


140. Ora quibus solvat nostro non in- 
venit aevo. 


Why should not ‘ora solvere’ here have 
the sense which it has in 1. 98, oraque vatis 
solvit—who deserve that he should lend 
them utterance, unlock their lips, make them 
his προφῆται 


159. 


The use of si with the present indicative 
found in Lucan and his contemporaries is 
strange enough to require notice from a 
commentator. Here mergéris would be the 
strictly accurate construction. In 1. 533 ‘si 
jussa secutus me vehis Hesperiam’ would 
mean properly ‘if it is in obedience to dic- 
tation that you are carrying me to Italy.’ 
It does mean, ‘if you obey me and carry me 
to Italy’ (vehes, vexeris). L. 349 is another 
instance. So IX. 212: 


Et mihi si fatis aliena in iura venimus 
Da talem, Fortuna, Iubam. 


Nisi mergeris antris. 


Here we are tempted to interpret, ‘if sub- 
jection 7s the gulf to which we are drifting’ ; 
and similar explanations can be devised in 
most of the other instances. But it is 
simpler to recognize a certain looseness of 
construction. V. 533 can hardly be ex- 
plained away: for Caesar has not yet em- 
barked. 


Boox VI. 


311. Nec sancto caruisset vita Catone. 


This curious phrase is perhaps best ex- 
plained by taking ‘vita’ to mean ‘society,’ 


‘the world.’ Martial sometimes uses the 


word in a sense like this, as when he says of 
his own writings : 


Agnoscat mores vita legatque suos. 


437. Quarum quidquid non creditur ars 


est. 


All that is most incredible (ἐ.6. horrible) 
is their daily trade. 

(H.’s note is ‘ars est] quam profitentur. 
Sulpitius.’) 

550. ‘Quodcunque’ is questionable. Lu- 
can is usually precise in such constructions. 
‘Quacunque..,.nudum...videt’ is proposed in 
Weber's note. 

Βοοκ VII. 


Crastina dira quies et imagine 
maesta diurna 

Undique funestas acies feret, 
undique bellum. 

Unde pares somnos populi noc- 
temque beatam 4 


26-29. 


‘To-morrow’s night of horror haunted by 
the sad image of the day’s events.’ 

‘Imago diurna’ suggests rather the fol- 
lowing sense: ‘To-morrow a dreadful dream 
will come, a waking vision of horror (οὐκ 
ὄναρ ἀλλ᾽ ὕπαρ 6p ov), presenting to every 
glance the deadly ranks of battle.’ 

On 1. 28 Mr. Haskins proceeds to resusci- 
tate a view rightly condemned by Corte, 
that ‘pares’ is a verb (somnos populi, ‘ sleep 
such as the people enjoy’). Corte himself 
wished to read ‘ populis’ (for which he cites 
several MSS.) in the sense of ‘the Pompeian 
forces.’ 

Neither interpretation gives a sense at all 
relevant to the context : 

O felix si te vel sic tua Roma videret ! 
Lucan wishes that Pompey and the people of 
Rome (utinam et idem contigisset populo 
Romano, Schol.) had met in the land of 
dreams (vel sic), if nowhere else, for a last 
farewell. And line 28 must, I think, lead 
up to this idea. ‘Would that the people 
could enjoy like slumbers, a like night of 
bliss!’ The genitive ‘populi’ is difficult, 
but not unintelligible (O for like slumber to 
be theirs, O that like slumbers were theirs !). 
The dat. is the usual construction, but with 
a ‘populo’ in the next line Lucan would 
avoid it. 


144, Si liceat superis hominum conferre 
labores. 


‘Sc. superum laboribus, “σχῆμα καθ᾽ ὅλον 
καὶ pépos.’ comparatio compendiaria. 

185-7. What wonder that the com- 
batants were filled with fear? Romans 
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everywhere felt that trouble was impending. 
‘Populos’ means the nations or contingents 
on the field of battle ‘whose last hour had 
come.’ H. says ‘populos appears to refer 
to Romans living abroad,’ quoting 1. 436, 
which does not help him. This mistake 
forces him to attach an unnatural sense to 
‘lux extrema ’—‘ the last day worth living.’ 


198. Aethera seu totum discordi obsis- 
tere caelo 
Perspexitque polos. 


Construe : aethera polosque obsistere per- 

spexit. 
202. Si cuncta perito 

Augure mens hominum caeli nova 
signa notasset 

Spectari toto potuit Pharsalia 
mundo. 


‘Cuncta mens hominum is probably equi- 
valent to mens cunctorum hominum : perito 
augure, under the guidance of a skilful 
augur: but it is possible that “cuncta 
perito” should be taken together as “skilled 

‘in all things”.’ This is very unsatisfactory. 
‘Cuncta’ must be taken with ‘signa.’ ‘If 
through the eyes of a skilled augur the mind 
of man could have marked all the altered 
signs (constellations) of heaven, Pharsalia 
might have been read in the whole sky.’ 
H. says ‘all the world might have known 
that Pharsalia was being fought,’ forgetting 
that this would have been expressed by toto 
orbe (Schol. in toto caelo spectari Pharsalia 
potuisset). 


280. Sitque palam quas tot duxit Pom- 
peius in urbem 
Curribus unius gentes non esse 
triumphi. 


‘Are not material for a single triumph.’ H. 
This is ambiguous at least. The meaning 
is, ‘cannot help him to a single triumph,’ 
‘to one triumph,’ as the sequel shows. 


675. Sed tu quoque, coniunx, 
Causa fugae voltusque tui: fatisque 
negatum 


Te praesente mori. 


H. takes ‘-que’ disjunctively, ‘but...,’ 
a sense which it undoubtedly has in Lucan 
sometimes. It is better to make ‘negatum’ 
a third subject to the predicate ‘causa,’ ‘and 
the fact that Cornelia was not there to see 
him fall’ (omitting the colon after ‘ tui’). 


760. Decipitur quod castra rapit. 


The singular decipitur is strange, when 


the soldiers have just been spoken of in the 
plural (757, putabunt). Should we read 
‘decipitur qui castra rapit? (‘ victor’ in that 
case being Caesar). 


792. Et Magni numerat populos. 


H. quotes Caesar B.C. III. 99 for the 
number of Pompeians killed at Pharsalia 
(fifteen thousand). Perhaps ‘counts the 
number of nations — nationalities—that 


Pompey had led.’ 


794. Cf. Stat. Theb. I. 702. 
Adsiduam pelago non quaerere Delon. 


(Not to have to look for Delos, not to look 
in vain for it, since it is no longer dopyra 
κυμάτεσσι παντοδαπαῖς τ᾽’ ἀνέμων ῥιπαῖσι I 
quote this partly because Baehrens with his 
usual boldness printed ‘nunc quaerere,’ ex- 
plaining ‘nune scripsi non codd.’). 


Boox VIII. 


Gravis est Magno quicumque 
malorum 
Testis adest. 


Not ‘a danger to Magnus,’ but oppressive 
to him. Magnus ‘cannot bear to meet’ any 
witness of his defeat. 


44. Tristes praesagia curas 
Exagitant 


is rather ‘ besiege’ or ‘torment her sorrow- 
ful heart’ than ‘forebodings excite gloomy 
anxiety.’ 


IX. 


Scire mori sors prima viris, sed 
, , 
proxima cogi. 


Mr. Haskins’ translation does not make the 
contrast clear. ‘Scire mori’ would sug- 
gest by association ‘consciscere sibi mortem.’ 
The things contrasted are ‘to find death by 
one’s own hand,’ and ‘to have it thrust 
upon one.’ So on 571 numquam successu 
crescat honestum, his translation is vague 


211. 


and unincisive (‘the right never grows 


greater by success’). The meaning is ‘an 
honourable cause is no more honourable 
because it succeeds.’ 

578. Why does Mr. Haskins adopt the 
cumbrous and infelicitous reading, ‘estque 
...ubi...rather than estne...nisi... 4 

579. ‘Ultra’ is rather ‘beyond these,’ 
‘elsewhere than in these’ (terra, pontus, 
aer, caelum, virtus) than ‘beyond our- 
selves,’ : 
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645. Numenque secundum 
Phorcus a juis. 

‘The deity propitious to the waves.’ H. 

Perhaps rather, ‘A God with only one 
above him’—Posidon; he is Ποσειδάωνος 
ὑποδμώς, like Proteus in Od. iv. Cf. IV. 
110, sorte secunda, of Posidon himself, to 
whom Zeus is superior. 


Book X. 
321. If any quotation is wanted on 


Persius, Cod. Bodl. Auct. F. i. 15 (formerly 
No. 2455). 


Arter reading Mr. M. H. Morgan’s note in 
the July number of the Classical Review, I 
have examined and collated this MS., and 
beg to send you the following notes on it, in 
hopes room may be found for them in the 
Review. 

It consists of 16 ff. of vellum ; the text is 
contained in 14 of the folios, 26 lines going 
tothe page. The first folio merely contains 
the statement of Leofric’s gift of the MS. to 
his cathedral, and the last is blank. 

The size of the pages is 15 in. X 10 in. 

It is beautifully written, each letter being 
most carefully formed. Mr. F. Madan pro- 
nounces it to be written in the tenth century, 
in Caroline minuscules, but showing pecu- 
liarities which clearly prove it to have been 
written in England. The open g’s are un- 
doubtedly English, and Mr. W. H. Stevenson 
has pointed out to me that Runic letters 
are used as signs to mark the places to which 
marginal scholia refer. These scholia, both 
interlinear and marginal, are copious. They 
appear to be by the same hand as the text, 
and are certainly all or nearly all of the 
same date. The titles at the beginning, and 
at the beginning of each Book, and the first 
line of each Book, are painted in red and 
green capitals of various sizes. The first 
letter of each line throughout is a capital 
painted in red. There are no other capitals 
in the text. 

It is bound up with four fragmentary ff. of 
a treatise of Boethius on the metres used by 
himself, and with 73 ff. containing Boethius’s 
De Consolatione, the Persius coming at the 
end of the volume thus formed, which is 
strongly bound in white sheepskin. Mr. 
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‘multo murmure montis,’ Horace’s ‘non 
sine montium clamore’ would give the key to 
the sense most readily. 

452. ‘Non timuit fatumque sibi promisit 
iniquom’ means ‘he did not fear or look for 
an adverse issue.’ This is the construction 
which Mr. Haskins explains in his note on 
I. 76. But he does not apply that explana- 
tion here, and takes the passage quite 


differently. 
W. R. Harpie. 


Madan tells me the style of the binding 
would of itself be enough to prove the 
volume came from Exeter, and he considers 
the binding certainly not later than the 
fourteenth century. . 

Its history from the time of Leofric is 
clear and uneventful. It bears, as stated 
above, an inscription in Latin and Old 
English, to the effect that Leofric, Bishop of 
Exeter, gave it to the cathedral there for the 
use of his successors. This inscription is 
confirmed by an Evangeliarium, Bodl. MS. 
Auct. D. ii. 16, which has at its beginning 
an inventory of land recovered for the 
cathedral by Leofric, and land, church fur- 
niture, and books presented to it by him. 
In this list occurs ‘liber boetii de consola- 
tione,’ and (in another part of the list) 
‘liber persii.’ These are clearly the two 
MSS. now bound up together. 

It appears from Mr. Macray’s Annals of 
the Bodleian Library that when Bodley was 
collecting books for his new library, in the 
year 1602 (the very year in which it was 
solemnly opened), the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter made him a munificent present of 
eighty-one Latin MSS. from their Chapter 
Library, where the books appear to have 
been getting very damp. Five at least of 
these volumes were among the gifts of 
Leofric to his church. Among them was 
our volume of Boethius and Persius, which 
has thus been in the Bodleian from the date 
of its opening. 

To trace how the Persius MS. came into 
Leofric’s hands is I suppose impossible. 

Leofric was Bishop of Exeter from 1050, 
when the see was founded, to 1072, having 
been made Bishop of Crediton in 1046. He 
is variously described as a Burgundian, and 
as ‘Britonicus,’ which again is variously 
σ 
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taken to mean a Breton and a Cornishman. 
Yet Leofric is a Saxon name. 

Wherever born, he was brought up and 
educated in Lotharingia, whence he probably 
came over to England as chaplain to King 
Edward, when that monarch came and 
assumed the crown 1042 (vid. F. E. Warren, 
Leofric Missal). 

On beginning to collate the MS. I was 
struck by the continual agreement of its 
readings with those of the MS. in the Gale 
Collection at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which was apparently unknown to Jahn 
(Jahn’s y is a different MS.), and the read- 
ings of which Prof. Conington has printed 
under the text in his edition. 

Conington refers the Gale MS. (on Brad- 
shaw’s authority) to the ninth or tenth 
century. 

I have therefore collated the Bodleian 
MS. (Jahn’s 8) throughout with this Gale 
MS. (which for brevity I will call w) as de- 
scribed by Conington. The similarity is 
not quite so marked in some of the later 
Satires as in the first, but throughout seems 
very noteworthy. 

B seems to have been very carefully written 
(much more carefully than w) and corrected 
with extreme care after it was written. 
There are some points, it is true, in which 
it goes all abroad. 

(1) ἃ is inserted or admitted arbitrarily. 

(2) wand eare treated as interchangeable ; 
also often ὁ and y are confused, also ¢ and ii, 
single and double consonants, e.g. s and ss, 
final is and es. 

(3) It is inconsistent as to assimilation of 
letters, generally assimilating more than ὦ, 
e.g. 8. supplantat, ὦ. subplantat. 

(These points, and the divisions between 
the words, have not been taken account of 
in the following figures.) 

In other respects the number of mere slips 
uncorrected in 8 seems astonishingly small. 

As to the agreement between β and a, I 
reckon that in 77 cases where the MSS. 
differ, β and ὦ agree absolutely ; to these 
may be added 12 where ὦ shows a correction, 
and β = was corrected. In 14 out of these 
89 cases w + B stand alone against all the 
MSS. known to Jahn (ed. 1843). In 2 more 
w + B have only one other MS. agreeing 
with them. 

In these cases of unique agreement, the 
difference from the other MSS. is no doubt 
generally slight: eg. II. 45, w.8. furtunare, 
cet. fortunare; 11. 57, w.8. mittent, cet. 
mittunt ; III. 75, of. munimenta, cet. 
monumenta. 

In 6 other cases B agrees with ὦ, but 


mentions a v./. unknown to w (N.B.—£B 

often superscribes vv.ll. prefixed by a ‘vel’ 

or ‘al.’): eg. VI. 49, ὦ is almost alone in 
al. duco 

reading ‘in luco.’ £ has in luco, 

But the most noteworthy fact of all ap- 
pears to me to be this, that in 43 cases B 
appears to have had the reading of w (in the 
great mass of them certainly had it: in a 
few an erasure leaves a little uncertainty 
what was the original reading), and has 
been corrected away from it. In 10 of these 
w’s reading (as far as Jahn shows) is 
unique: 6.9. V. 179, ὦ is alone in reading 
actum ; 8 has at cum; but it can be seen 
that the ὁ was originally a ἐγ and thetac. 
I. 131, w alone reads insecto; B has secto 
with an erasure leaving room for two letters 
before the 8. So much for the agreement, 


against which must be set the following 
differences. 

In 9 cases w = B as corrected. Most 
of these are unimportant, for 8 makes an 
obvious slip, and then corrects itself. 


i 

V. 15 is noticeable: ὦ teris, B teres. 

In one passage, V. 111, ὦ appears to have 
corrected away from f’s reading; but 
Conington is here doubtful about ὦ. 

In 44 cases w stands absolutely alone, in 
almost all of them being obviously wrong. 

In 8 cases B is similarly alone and wrong. 

Where the MSS. are divided, w and B 
differ in 29 places. Among the more import- 
ant differences are: I. 57, w. extet, 8. extat ; 
III. 78, w. sapio satis est, B. satis est sapio. 

It would seem I take it from these facts 
that there must be some rather close con- 
nexion between the two MSS. On the other 
hand the differences clearly negative the 
possibility of B being a simple copy of o. 
From the number of συ, inserted in B, and 
from the number of corrections in it, some 
of them not merely corrections of slips but 
alterations from one possible reading to 
another one, it seems evident that the writer 
and corrector of β had more than one MS. 
before them. Is it possible that ὦ may be 
one of two MSS. they had before them, and 
that they sometimes used their wits on a 
given passage before copying down either 
reading? I do not know enough about 
MSS. to judge whether this is a very un- 
likely hypothesis, but it appears β is not 
alone among MSS. of Persius in giving a 
number of vvli., and I see Jahn complains 
that it is almost impossible to classify the 
MSS. of Persius in families, because they 
are so up and down in their agieements and 
differences: a fact which would seem most 
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easily explicable by supposing a scribe often 
had more than one MS. before him. 

Possibly β may be copied from the archo- 
type of ὦ. In any case the number of in- 
stances where it agrees or did originally 
agree with w, where all other MSS. appear 
to differ, is striking ; unless indeed there be 
a whole family of English MSS. which Jahn 
has neglected. 

It is certainly very curious that Prof. 
Conington, who collated 7 MSS. for his 
edition, 2 of them being Oxford ones of the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries respectively, 
gives in his preface no hint that he knows of 
the existence of this tenth century MS. in 
the Bodleian. 

I may note that Jahn’s information found 
in the Berlin Library as to the readings of 
B is very defective indeed, and not seldom 
quite wrong. It would appear that now 
and then the notes given Jahn by Hauthal 
of the readings of Oxford MSS. refer to β. 
eg. V. 15: Jahn’s note reads ‘teres (supr. i) 


LEAF’S 


The Iliad, with English Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by Watrer Lear, Litt. D., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vol 11. Books xiiii—xxiv. (London, Mac- 
millan & Co. and New York, 1888). pp. 
xvii. 505. 


Dr. Lear's second volume has followed his 
first with comparatively little delay, a fact 
in itself deserving of great commendation, 
especially in the editing of an author re- 
quiring such wide reading and patient toil. 
His work continues to be of the same high 
order as in the earlier volume ; there is the 
same independence of thought, sound judg- 
ment, and common sense. Nor has the 
editor sickened of his task and grown care- 
less as he struggles towards the end. With 
Dr. Leaf it has been a labour of love to the 
very last line. There is no trace of hasty or 
ill-considered work in a single note; all has 
been thought out with care. The notes are 
full of information on all departments of 
Homeric study, whether textual, linguistic, or 
antiquarian. It is his manysidedness which 
gives such a charm to Dr. Leaf’s notes. 
He is not simply master of the dry bones of 
scholarship, but his knowledge and interest 
in Greek Archaeology and the history of 
early institutions enable him to make the 


Oxon. antiqu. ap. Hauthal. terris 8.’ Here 
what Jahn supposes to be the readings of 
two MSS. are really a correct and an utterly 
incorrect account of the same MS, given 
him by his two authorities. 

As to the passages Mr. Morgan specially 
asks about: VI. 26, β reads metuas, Harte. 
right, Jahn defective; VI. 46, β reads 

vel s 
uictis. VI. 51, reads audeo inquit. VI. 
69, Unge puer caules, mihi festa luce coque- 
tur. Jahn right. 

I shall be glad to furnish Mr. Morgan 
with any other information he wants about 
B’s readings. 


N.B.—It is of course possible that in some 
instances my inferences from Conington’s 
silence as to w’s reading—that it agrees with 
his text—may prove fallacious. I shall hope 
soon to get a sight of ὦ and test this. 


G. R. Scorrt. 


ILIAD. 


dry bones live. Dr. Leaf has himself been 
a genuine first-hand worker at Homer, and 
often embodies in his notes fresh and valu- 
able suggestions of his own, some of which 
have already appeared from time to time in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies. Hence it 
is that he is at home in the Homeric world, 
and never, as so many have unwittingly 
done, falls into the fatal mistake of thrusting 
into his subject ideas derived from the later 
ages of Greek life or from mediaeval 
chivalry. 

In a short introduction the editor dis- 
courses afresh on the ‘ Origin of the Poems.’ 
In his former volume (p. xxiv.) he had ex- 
pressed an opinion ‘that the original battle 
at the ships belonging to the Μῆνις could 
not be extricated from M-N-Z-O.’ Further 
examination has now led him to alter 
this view and, although the composition of 
these books is highly complicated and doubt- 
ful, he thinks that he has found a clue to 
guide him to a conclusion as_ probable 
as any of those hitherto aimed at. ‘This 
clue is the presence or absence of the 
wall and moat about the Greek Camp.’ 
These seem to have been absolutely un- 


-known to the original poem; any mention 


of them is to be ascribed to the later hands. 
Armed with this criterion of the wall (which 
c 2 
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Thucydides employed for estimating the 
amount of the Greek forces when they 
landed at Troy), he proceeds to decompose 
the above-mentioned books into their com- 
ponent elements. He thinks that the best 
proof is to be found in Book II(XVI.). The 
wall having been made a leading feature in 
the assault upon the ships could not be 
entirely passed over in the retreat ; but the 
attempt to introduce it in II has in every 
case led to hopeless confusion. This thesis 
has been carefully and persuasively worked 
out in the excellent introductions to the 
several books and in the notes on special 
passages, The wall is constantly found 
likewise keeping bad company, being con- 
tinually in connexion with passages which 
betray signs of later style. 

Dr. Leaf regards the Aristeia of Idomeneus 
ἊΝ 136-672) as standing by itself, being 
‘earlier than the invention of the wall, yet 
not reconcilable with the Mius.’ He like- 
wise regards as another individual addition 
the making of the Arms (last part of Σ) 
led up to by the very conservative skilful 
additions to II, probably by the larger 
additions in the last part of P, and by some 
alteration of the early part of Σ. He 
ascribes to a far inferior hand the large 
additions to T, Y, and ®, whilst the end of 
X shows a close analogy with the most 
beautiful part of Z. 

The best part of Ψ and all Q are due toa 
poet of the highest order, who, if not the 
author of the best portion of the Odyssey, 
at least stands in close relations with that 
poem. Professor Jebb’s view that he is the 
poet of I is regarded as possible and 
plausible. 

Then follows an elaborate table setting 
forth in five columns the separate strata of 
which the J/iad is composed in their (sup- 
posed) chronological order. To the Μῆνις 
some 3400 lines are ascribed. 

The introduction likewise gives an account 
of the three Papyrus-fragments of the J/iad. 
We are never very likely to all agree as to 
what are interpolations and what are not, but 
as long as the spirit of progress exists, scholars 
will not cease striving to solve the enigmas 
which surround the bulk of the Iliad. So 
long as those efforts are directed to ascer- 
taining the relative ages of the various 
strata all must heartily approve, but when 
Dr. Leaf evinces a desire to reject Nestor’s 
speeches on the ground of their inferiority 
of style, it makes us wince. What !- The 
Iliad without Nestor! For if we take from 
him his long didactic harangues, we may 
retain his name, but his personality is gone. 


Those who follow out the strictly critical 
examination of the Poems have to guard 
against the danger of forming an ideal of 
the poet of the original kernel. They are 
inclined to picture him to themselves as 
incapable of writing a single line which is 
not of the highest order (according to their 
own notions of perfection). Any passages 
then which do not attain to this standard 
and do not deal directly with the subject of 
the original Μῆνις, quickly come under their 
ban. And yet all admit that some of the 
noblest poetry in the Jiiad is found, the 
admittedly later parts, in the last six books. 

The criticism of later years however is 
all tending to the satisfactory conclusion that, 
whether or not the Poems have undergone 
change from time to time as their original 
Aeolic gave place to Ionic forms, all parts of 
them save a few sporadic lines can lay an 
honest claim to great antiquity. Linguistic 
and grammatical science as well as the 
customs and institutions portrayed all point 
to the same conclusion. 

The introductions to the different books 
are models of concise and clear summary. 
Every point of importance in the structure of 
the book is touched on, whilst the reader is 
not wearied by laboured diffuseness which so 
often mars similar attempts. The intro- 
duction to = may serve as an excellent 
sample. 

Space of course forbids an elaborate ex- 
amination of the matter in the notes. But 
Dr. Leaf has left little opportunity for 
anything save praise. He has made a 
notable addition to our means for ulti- 
mately solving that most important passage, 
the Trial Scene:(= 500), by taking dvaivero 
in its proper Homeric sense of ‘refused’ 
instead of the traditional ‘denied,’ and by 
his very ingenious explanation, based on 
the procedure in the Humenides (already 
published in the Journal of Hellenic Studies). 
On N 697 he has a good note, but we should 
have liked something more explicit about 
yvwrds. Words denoting kinship are of 
such importance for the knowledge of early 
society that we cannot spare any light which 
can be cast on them. The derivation from 
γιγνώσκω seems absurd, I have long thought 
that possibly the true explanation was that 
γνωτός : γον (γόνος) = (xact)yvytos, γνήσιος : 
γεν (γένος). The wonder is that this has not 
been suggested long ago. yvwrds is thus 
simply a kinsman and in Homer is in process 
of being narrowed down to mean brother, as 
was the case ultimately with κασίγνητος and 
the Latin frater. In N 130 I would prefer 
to explain (following the indication of the 


i 
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schol.) σάκος σάκει προθελύμνῳ as locking 
shield upon the shield that formed the layer 
in front, just as was done in the συνασπισμός 
of later times. 

There are some excellent notes on BdAjo 
(N 288) and in the very difficult προκρόσσας 
in Ξ. 36. By the way it may be noticed 
that the ladies of the Homeric period had 
no combs ; at least Hera (Ξ 176) combs her 
tresses with her fingers, which recalls the 
Tragic periphrasis for fingers, κτένες χερῶν. 
Is it more likely that the cestus of Aphrodite 
(κεστὸν ἱμάντα) was a leatnern girdle orna- 
mented with a pattern of punctures rather 
thin embroidered ? Such a form of ornament 
is, 1 believe, common among modern savages. 
From 1. 214 it seems to have represented 
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the ταινία μαστῶν of later times rather than 
the ζώνη. In Σ 373 one hardly sees why 
Dr. Leaf takes τρίποδες -- tables, instead of 
caldrons, the usual meaning of the word in 
the Jliad. Nor do we feel quite satisfied 
with his explanation of πυθμένι in 375, Can 
the fact that we so often get the form τείνω 
=rtivw in Inscriptions lend any support to 
νείσοντο, the MS. reading for νίσσοντο in %. 
568 1 

In conciusion let us again congratulate 
Dr. Leaf on having achieved one of the 
most remarkable pieces of scholarship 
attempted for many years in England, and 
may we express the hope that he will advance 
into fresh fields of Homeric study. 
ΑΜ Rivgeway. 


Herodotos VI. With Introduction, Notes and 
Maps. By E. S. Suucksuren, M.A. (Pitt 
Press Series.) Cambridge: 1889. 48, 6d, 

Herodotos 1X. 1-89 ditto. 1887. 38. 6d. 


Tue Eighth Book of Herodotus by the same 
editor has not come to hand ; but, to judge 
by the Preface to the first volume cited 
above, is drawn up on the same lines as the 
books under review, and no doubt with 
equal care and success. The separate pub- 
lication of a section of the Ninth Book was 
presumably dictated by the exigencies of 
education or of examination, and the editor 
has apparently had in view all along the 
needs of comparative beginners. The aids 
afforded to the beginner are almost too 
generous ; there will be little left for his 
master to do but to see that he gets Mr. 
Shuckburgh by heart! His comprehension 
of the story in Herodotus is assisted by an 
English analysis inserted in the text, almost 
chapter by chapter, as well as by an his- 
torical Introduction (pp. ix—xl. in the case 
of Book VI.,ix.—xxvi. in the caseof book 1X.) 
An Historical and Geographical Index, con- 
sisting of short articles on the proper names 
occurring in the text, supplements the 
Introduction, and leaves the editor free to 
devote the Notes mainly to points of 
grammar and scholarship. Some notes on 
the text are inserted as a separate article, 
The edition of Book IX. contains an Appen- 
dix (after Abicht) on the Dialect. From 
this account of the edition it will be obvious 
that, assuming the notes and so forth to be 
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sound and pointed, these little volumes 
viewed as school-books leave very little to be 
desired, according to the English practice of 
reducing oral instruction to mere discipline. 
A painstaking passman too might, with one 
of these volumes in hand, dispense with a 
‘coach,’ and almost with that béte noire of 
his—a lexicon. 

It is fair to add that the editor holds up 
a sound standard of historical criticism 
in his introductions, by the employment of 
the supplementary sources, of which good 
examples are to be found in the figure of the 
τρικάρηνος ὄφις and in the translation of 
Pausanias’ account of the picture of Marathon 
in the Poecile Stoa. The grammatical notes 
appear on the whole admirable, Mr. 
Shuckburgh having a quick sense for moods 
and tenses. More advanced students would find 
his textual notes worth consulting, e.g. the 
defence of ἐξοδίῃσι in VI. 56, and of τε καὶ 
ἐδόθη in LX. 80,and would beinterested in the 
citations from Polybius passim : they will not 
however learn much from the editor's his- 
torical notes and criticisms, which at times 
indeed may mislead or puzzle young and old. 
To confine the instances to the notes on 
Book VI.: ‘ Ephesos’ p. xxx. is an obvious 
misprint for ‘ Ephoros,’ and 599 B.c. on 
Ρ. 243 should obviously be 549 B.c. (over- 
throw of the Medes): but 451 B.c. given as 
the date of the ‘so called Peace of Kimon,’ 
p. 207, suggests a grave doubt as to a 
possible confusion in the editor’s mind 
between the truce with Sparta of 6. 451 B.c. 
and the supposed treaty with Persia, vari- 
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ously dated but never, I believe, assigned to 
451 B.c., the year before Kimon’s last great 
expedition to the East. It is very startling 
to be told that ‘from Aegina the first Greek 
commercial centre in Egypt, Naukratis, was 
established,’ and not less startling to find 
Megakles, the bridegroom of Agariste of 
Sikyon, represented as grandson of Megakles 
the opponent of Peisistratos, pp. 235, 236. 
Mr. Shuckburgh is not a safe guide in regard 
to the Alkmaeonidae ; he apparently thinks 
that Xanthippos by descent belonged to that 
family (p. xxxvi.). The notes on Athenian 
constitutional matters leave something to be 
desired. Olneis, p. 187, is only a misprint, 
but the remarks on the Kleisthenic reforms 
and on the position of Strategi and Archons 
are not adequate or correct ; and the notes 
on the date of the Plataean alliance, p. 167, 
are unsatisfactory. The first note seems 
to incline to the conventional date 519 B.c. 
and does not fairly state Grote’s argument 
for 509 B.c. or thereabouts: the second note 
treats the conventional date as doubtful and 
gives practically Grote’s argument against 
it. To describe the Spartan kingships as a 
‘double monarchy ’ is obviously inexact, and 
courts of ‘international arbitration’ is an 
overstatement for the institutions of 
Artaphernes in Ionia. That the Ionian 
Amphiktyony was religious and had ‘ nothing 
in common with a political league’ (p. xiii.) 
is an aberration, which the note on p. 
89 partially corrects. The antithesis is, 
however, not strictly applicable. ‘ Der 
Schwerpunkt des Alterthums ruhte in dem 
Gedanken dass politische und _religiose 


HOLDEN’S LIFE 


Plutarch’s Life of Timoleon, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Maps, and Lexicon by the 
Rev. H. A. Hotpen. University Press, 
Cambridge, 1889. Pp. Ixxxv. and 274. 
6s. 


Dr, Hoipen has already edited the lives of 
Themistokles, Nikias, the Gracchi, and Sulla, 
inamanner which has received high commend- 
ation in America, France, and Germany, as 
well as in England. The companion volume 
which has just been issued has all the merits 
of its predecessors, exhibiting sound scholar- 
ship, sobriety of judgment and the most un- 
wearied industry. The original authorities 
are throughout carefully compared and no 
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Interessen zusammenfielen.’ This statement 
of Nissen’s is only unsatisfactory inasmuch 
as it takes the conscious antithesis of 
‘politics’ and ‘religion’ for granted in 
antiquity. 

We shall never perhaps get in English a 
satisfactory method of transliterating Greek 

roper names. Scholars at present have 
abandoned the old Latin equivalents and 
forms without venturing to the exact re- 
production of the Greek originals in English 
letters. The result is an extraordinary and 
mongrel nomenclature. All perhaps that can 
be expected of individuals is that they should 
be consistent in regard to each particular 
name. Mr. Shuckburgh should make up 
his mind between Skythians and Scythians, 
Cambyses and Kambyses, Darius and Darios 
(Dareios!), Aristides and Aristeides, and so 
on. Further, if he writes ‘Herodotos’ he 
ought not to write ‘Olorus.’ ‘ Histiaios’ 
and ‘ Hekataeos,’ ‘Odeium’ and ‘Olympeion’ 
belong to different systems of transliteration : 
‘Ajax’ and ‘Pollux’ come in strangely 
among the Greek forms generally adopted. 
In regard to translations, there is not much 
to find fault with, but ὑποθερμοτέρου is not 
well rendered by ‘somewhat bitter’ nor ἐξώ 
κωτο, ἐξωγκωμένοι by ‘ puffed out (up).’ 

It was superfluous to duplicate the note 
on λέγειν, p. 176. Deliune, p. 43, and 
Mytileneas, p. 239, are obvious misprints ; 
but on the whole, considering the great num- 
ber of different types employed and of refer- 
ences given, the accuracy of the printing 
is highly to be commended. 

R. W. M. 


OF TIMOLEON. 


later contributions to his subject seem to 
have been overlooked. The thoroughness 
and completeness of the work will be seen 
from a mere statement of its contents. 
After a pleasantly written preface, in which 
high praise is bestowed upon Mr. James 
Rhoades’s Timoleon, there follows (1) the in- 
troduction of fifty pages on the primary and 
secondary sources of information which were 
accessible to Plutarch for his biography, and 
the proof, based mainly on a careful compari- 
son with the language and matter of Diodorus, 
that the chief authority used by the former 
was Timaeus ; (2) a chronological table of 
Sicilian affairs from B.c. 740 to 337; (3) 
the text (pp. 1—47) ; (4) explanatory notes 
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(pp. 51—151); (5) critical appendix (pp. 
155—179), containing (a) an account of 
MSS. ; (6) a very full bibliography, and (c) 
various readings; (6) indices (pp. 182— 
274), (a) of matters, (ὁ) of authors cited by 
Plutarch, (c) of grammatical constructions, 
followed by a list of unusual words &c. 
which occur in the biography, and (d) a 
complete lexical index, in which five differ- 
ent marks are employed to distinguish 
words of special interest. 

Having stated the general character of 
the work, I shall endeavour, as far as I can, 
to fulfil the second duty of a reviewer, when 
he comes across a really good book, and 
that is to add any suggestions which may be 
of use in view of a second edition. 

The first point I would note is as to the 
arrangement: would it not be more con- 
venient to give at uny rate the various read- 
ings under the text? It is a nuisance to 
have to refer backwards and forwards from 
text to notes and again from notes to read- 
ings and occasionally to index. Under the 


head of misprints I have noted the follow- 
ing: p. lvii. ἢ. 99 for ὑπερπήνεσε read ὑπερε- 
πήνεσε; p. 72, 1. 5 for s.v. μή read 8.v. od; p. 
76 in note on dvareive read ἐπανάτασις and 
-cas for ἐπανάστασις and-cas; p. 219 add 
reference under δυνάστης ; 274, 1. 6 for are 


read ἅτε. With these may be reckoned the 
slip in p. 59, note on iii. 11 μήτε προσιόντα 
τοῖς κοινοῖς ἔτι ‘although he had not yet taken 
part in public business,’ which of course 
should be ‘ though he was no longer taking 
part &c.,’ referring to his retirement from 
public life after his brother’s death. Here 
also may be mentioned the occasional incon- 
sistencies between the explanatory and criti- 
cal notes, or between the notes and index. 
Examples may be found on p. 83, where the 
preference seems to be given to Amyot’s 
rendering of ὀψόπωλιν, ‘vivandiére,’ but in 
the index the right rendering is given with- 
out alternative: xxvii. 1, 3 τὸ μὲν ros...mpods 
Tas τροπὰς συνῆπτε τὸν καιρόν is rightly trans- 
lated in the index conectebat, but the only 
note on the passage is a reference to xxv. 4, 
where it is quoted as an instance of the 
meaning accedere : xxvii. 6 παρεγγυώντων ἄγειν 
is translated in the note ‘urging him to 
lead them on without delay,’ but in the 
index more correctly ‘to pass the word (of 
command) along the line’: viii. 3 in the 
text μέν is inserted with Sintenis’, but in 
crit. not. p. 170 good reason is given for its 
omission. 

_ Dr. Holden tells us that ‘ the latest recen- 
sion of Sintenis forms the basis of his text,’ 
but that he has himself exercised an indepen- 


dent judgment, availing himself both of Sin- 
tenis’s collation and also of that of an Italian 
MS. (M°). published by C. T. Michaelis. I 
think he is perhaps inclined to err in the 
same direction as Sintenis by being too 
‘sparing in the introduction of good conjec- 
tural emendations.’ Thus in iv. 3 Blass’ 
βαρέως δὴ φέρων seems required instead of δέ, 
the sentence, though long, not being so com- 
plicated as to make Plutarch oblivious of its 
construction. Inv. 15 the MS. reading φωνάς 
τε δεινὰς καὶ κατάρας ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀρᾶσθαι seems 
to need such an insertion as the προΐεσθαι of 
Blass. Inix. 1 Dr. Holden keeps σπεύδοντες 
ὡς τὸ πέλαγος διαπλέοντες ἐκομίζοντο παρὰ τὴν 
Ἰταλίαν, which he explains in the note 
‘making haste, as they were crossing the 
open sea,’ but the synchronistic tenses 
seem to imply a contradiction. How can 
they be coasting along at the same time 
that they are crossing the open sea? Inthe 
critical note Dr. Holden mentions the sug- 
gestion διαπλεύσαντες (I suppose with the 
omission of ὡς), and himself suggests ‘si quid 
mutandum, ὡς διέπλευσαν, ut sensus sit post- 
quam celeri cursu sunt emensi pelagus.’ Either 
reading would do, but σπεύδοντες must be 
taken, [ think, with ἐκομίζοντο. ix. 34 (the 
Corinthians thought it impossible to over- 
come the Carthaginians and the force under 
Hiketas) 9 στρατηγήσοντες ἥκοιεν ‘ which they 
were come to take the lead of.’ Butcan the 
plural be used of all the Corinthians (πᾶσι 
just above)? Is not Madvig’s emendation 
συστρατεύσοντες necessary? xvi. 28 (the assas- 
sins employed by Hiketas who mingled with 
the crowd surrounding Timoleon) ἐγγυτέρω 
κατὰ μικρὸν ἐπεχείρουν. Dr. Holden translates 
this ‘propius accedebant ad rem aggredien- 
dam,’ but I do not see how the Greek will 
bear it. Surely we must read with Madvig 
ἐπεχώρουν. XXXvi. 1. 32 ἐπὶ τῆς οἰκίας ἱερὸν 
ἱδρυσάμενος Αὐτοματίας ἔθυεν, αὐτὴν δὲ τὴν 
οἰκίαν ἱερῷ δαίμονι καθιέρωσεν. No editor seems 
to have found any difficulty in the phrase 
ἱερῷ δαίμονι, but the epithet is very much out 
of place: Dr. Holden would hardly translate 
‘the Holy God’ with Grote. Plutarch re- 
ferring to the same circumstance (Mor. p. 
542 E, quoted here by Dr. Holden), says that 
he dedicated his house, not ἱερῷ, but ᾿Αγαθῷ, 
Δαίμονι, and surely that is what we should 
read here: ἱερῷ has slipped in by mistake 
from the line above. Dr. Holden has a very 
attractive emendation on the difficult pas- 
sage:xxx. 44 τῆς δίκης αὐτοῖς ἀπολογουμένης TH 
Τιμολέοντος εὐτυχίᾳ ἐπιτιθεμένης, for which he 
gives ἀπολεγομένοις τὴν Τιμολέοντος εὐτυχίαν 
and translates, ‘ punishment being laid upon 
them when they renounced T.’s success.’ 
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This would do admirably if spoken of the 
deserters who suffered at the hands of the 
Brettiansthe penalty duefor their sacrilegious 
plunder of Delphi ; only, since it was T.’s good 
fortune which had so far saved them from the 
punishment due to sacrilege, I should prefer 
the literal ‘good fortune’: when they 
deserted, they put away from them this pro- 
tecting fortune. But could so strong a word 
as ἀπολέγεσθαι be used of those who were act- 
ing under orders from Timoleon himself (xxx. 
3. 25 and 42)? Certainly in their case the 
reading suggested by Bernardakis, ἀπομονουμέ- 
νοις τῆς T. εὐτυχίας, would be more appropriate. 
Another emendation of Dr. Holden’s, ἐξ ἧς 
εἰσέπλει (for ἔπλει) τὰ ἐπιτήδεια (xviii. 1), seems 
to be almost certain. On the other hand I see 
no reason for the suggested omission of τῶν 
πολιτῶν in xxiv. 1, ἐπιρρεόντων πανταχόθεν εἰς 
αὐτὴν τῶν πολιτῶν, where the translation is 
‘by the continual stream into it from all 
quarters.’ But why should not Plutarch 
speak of ‘its citizens streaming into it from 
all quarters,’ whether we understand ‘ its 
citizens’ of new-made citizens, or of the 
original citizens who were now returning 
from exile? 

I go on now to the explanatory notes. 
On Proem 1. 14 it would have been better to 
refer to Zeller, i. p. 836*, or some other 
history of philosophy, than to give Lang- 
horne’s confused and erroneous note on the 
εἴδωλα of Democritus; and I think συμφέ- 
ρηται is hardly =accidant, but refers to the 
combinations of εἴδωλα which may present 
themselves to us. In 1. 6 is it necessary to 
understand ἐκείνων either of ‘ those lives’ or 
‘ the lives of them’? It is a long way from 
βίων, and may be more simply translated 
‘those men,’ like αὐτῶν in the next sentence. 
iv. 1. 5 ὁ ἵππος πληγῇ περιπεσών means of 
course ‘ being wounded,’ as in the examples 
cited ; the translation ‘receiving a cut’ is 
ambiguous. vi. 2 iva πράττωμεν δοκιμάσαντες, 
the note and index agree in the sense ‘com- 
probo’: is it not rather ‘that we may act 
after full examination’! the figure which 
follows bears upon want of discrimination in 
eating. vii. 3 while Timoleon was busy 
about the expedition letters came to Corinth 
from Hiketas μηνύοντα τὴν μεταβολὴν αὐτοῦ, 
is it right here to say that “ αὐτοῦ is used for 
the reflexive’? the clause is written from 
the point of view of the Corinthians. iv. 1. 
15 δεδιότες μὴ πάθοιεν οἷα Kai πρότερον ὑπὸ τῶν 
συμμάχων ἀποβαλόντες τὴν πόλιν, Is it neces- 
sary to follow Held in connecting ὑπό with 
ἀποβαλόντες Surely it is simpler to trans- 
late ‘fearing that they should receive from 
their allies the same treatment as before, 


when they lost their city.’ ix. 1. 17 λόγους 
τοῖς πραττομένοις ὁμοίους ‘ proposals as bad as 
his proceedings.’ Is it not rather ‘of the 
same tenor as his negotiations with the Car- 
thaginians,’ ὁ.6. having for their object the 
exclusion of Timoleon from Sicily? ἐὖ. 1. 20 
κοινωνὸν εὖ διαπεπραγμένων ἁπάντων ‘a part- 
ner in all his successes.’ I think it is better 
to take the gen. as absolute. x. 1. 2 τί yap ἂν 
καὶ περαίνειν ἀπειθῶν ; ‘for what would he gain 
by withholding compliance?’ rather ‘ what 
could he accomplish if he refused?’ xi. 1. 1. 
οἱ Καρχηδόνιοι τοῦ Τιμολέοντος ἀνηγμένου χαλε- 
πῶς φέροντες ἐν τῷ κατεστρατηγῆσθαι διατριβὴν 
τοῖς Ῥηγίνοις παρεῖχον, εἰ Φοίνικες ὄντες οὐκ 
ἀρέσκοιντο τοῖς δι ἀπάτης πραττομένοις, Dr. 
Holden takes διατριβήν with ἐν τῷ κατεστρατη- 
γῆσθαι (furnished amusement in their being 
outwitted); but is not the source of the 
amusement their indignation at being out- 
witted? I should therefore take y.¢. with 
et.k. xii. 1. 27 ἐπιπορευόμενος ‘ visiting,’ 
rather, as in the example quoted from Plut. 
Alex. c. 31 and often in Polyb., ‘going 
through the ranks.’ xiv. 1. 8 ἐθεῶντο πολλὴν 
ἐν ἀσθενέσι τοῖς ἀνθρωπίνοις καὶ προδήλοις τὴν 
τῶν ἀδήλων αἰτιῶν καὶ θείων δύναμιν : here the 
note is " πολλήν... ἀσθενέσι... -προδήλοις are all 
predicate-adjectives.’ It would be difficult 
to give a predicative force to προδήλοις : one 
pair of attributes ἀνθρωπίνοις καὶ προδήλοις 
are opposed to another pair ἀδήλων καὶ 
θείων. xvi. 1. 55 of πεμφθέντες κατὰ τύχην 
πυθόμενοι μέλλοντα θύειν αὐτὸν ἧκον εἰς τὸ ἱερόν: 
here the note is ‘“as their good fortune 
would have it” to be taken with μέλλοντα 
θύειν not with πυθόμενοι, as the English 
translators suppose.’ Dr. Holden’s βύγίο- 
tures on the’ English translators are in 
general richly deserved, but here I think 
they are more in the right than he is. How 
can it be said that it was ‘their good for- 
tune’ which brought the assassins to the 
temple at this time, when it led to one of 
them being killed on the spot and the other 
at any rate failing in his aim? Dr. Holden 
refers to iii. 1, but there is no more reason 
to translate κατὰ τύχην ‘ good fortune’ there 
than here, or in xxxi. 31, where it is rightly 
rendered ‘as it happened.’ It has much 
the same force as ἀπὸ τύχης (1. 52, below), 
which is rendered ‘forte fortuna, though I 
see no reason for adding that ‘it is to be 
taken with σωτηρίαν. Plutarch is continu- 
ally dwelling on the providential good 
fortune which accompanied Timoleon. In 
each particular case it is a seeming accident 
(κατὰ τύχην) Which contributes to the carry- 
ing out of the Divine will. xx. 1. 22, 


θαυμάζοντες τῆς θαλάσσης τὴν εὐφυίαν καὶ τῶν 
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ὡριων τὴν κατασκευήν, ‘ expressing their ad- 


μὰ ern of the convenience of the sea and 


the situation of the adjacent buildings.’ I 
cannot think that these were so likely to 
have engaged the attention of the soldiers 
who were fishing, as the ‘ productiveness of 
the sea’ (Blass) and the ‘construction of the 
forts.’ Just below they go on to speak of 
πόλιν τοσούτοις ἐξησκημένην καλοῖς, and in xxii. 
we are told how Timoleon razed to the 
ground the royal forts, not sparing them, 
as Dion had done, διὰ τὸ κάλλος καὶ τὴν 
πολυτέλειαν τῆς κατασκευῆς (here translated 
‘architecture’ by Dr. Holden). xxi. 1. 
20 ἀνατραπέντων : scil. ταῖς ψυχαῖς ‘losing 
heart.’ But is the word used in this sense 
by itself? Why not simply ‘being over- 
thrown,’ as in Plut. Pomp. p. 643 Καῖσαρ 
τοῦτον ἀνέτρεψε καὶ κατέβαλεν! xxv. 1. 21, 
μαινομένου παρ᾽ ἡλικίαν : Dr. Holden approves 
Amyot’s version ‘ plus téméraire que son age 
ne portait.’ It might have been well to 
support this by quoting other passages where 
παρ᾽ ἡλικίαν has the same force, as Plut. Vit. 
p. 181 (of the aged Fabius), ὁρῶν τὸν Φάβιον 
εὐρώστως παρ᾽ ἡλικίαν διὰ τῶν μαχομένων ὠθού- 
μενον. xxvii. 1. 17, λευκάσπισι : here we are 
told that ‘the Sacred Band of Carthage was 
armed with huge shields covered with 
elephant hides’; would it not have been 
more to the point to explain that shields 
were painted of different colours for the 
sake of distinction, and that there was a 
regiment of white-shields in the Macedonian 
army? xxvii. 1. 23, συνιδὼν τὸν ποταμὸν αὐτοῖς 
ταμιεύοντα τοῦ πλήθους τῶν πολεμίων ἀπολαβεῖν 
ὅσοις ἐθέλοιεν αὐτοὶ μάχεσθαι : ““ὑμαῦ the river 
was controlling for them how many they 
should single off from the entire host and 
engage at one time.” The middle (ταμιεύεσ- 
θαι) is generally used in this sense... The 
infinitive ἀπολαβεῖν depends, as an indirect 
object, upon ταμιεύοντα in the same way as 
after verbs of giving.’ I should rather 
translate ‘perceiving that the river por- 
tioned out their work to them and so cut off 
from the multitude of the enemy as many as 
they themselves might choose to fight with.’ 
For the construction of συνορᾶν with inf. cf. 
2 Mace. 4. 4, συνιδὼν ᾿Απολλώνιον μαίνεσθαι. 
In the passages cited in the note ταμιεύεσθαι 
is used because the agent portions out to 
himself : here it is the river which is sup- 
posed to do so to others. xxvii. 1. 42, τῷ 
πάθει παρὰ τὸν ἀγῶνα καὶ τὸν ἐνθουσιασμὸν οὕτω 
διατεινάμενος : Dr. Holden translates π. τὸν 
ἀγῶντα “ because of the inward struggle.’ I 
should prefer to take ἀγῶνα in its ordinary 
sense, joining it with ἐνθουσιασμόν by hendia- 
dys, ‘raising his voice in his excitement 
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owing to the intoxication of the combat.’ 
xxxvii. 1, 19, ἐφ᾽ ἃς of σοφισταὶ διὰ τῶν λόγων 
τῶν πανηγυρικῶν ἀεὶ παρεκάλουν πράξεις τοὺς 
Ἕλληνας, ἐν αὐταῖς ἀριστεύσας: here Dr. 
Holden refers to Isocrates ‘whose πανηγυρι- 
κός Was an urgent appeal to the Greeks to 
combine against their common enemy the 
Persians’; but it could hardly be said that 
Timoleon had realized these hopes. Grote 
more appropriately speaks of ‘that which 
rhetors like Lysias had preached in their 
panegyrical harangues, that for which Plato 
sighed in the epistles of his old age—the 
renewal of freedom and Hellenism through- 
out Sicily.’ 

No two minds will be agreed as to the 
exact amount of notes required. I should 
have thought some unnecessary, while on 
the other hand there are points left unex- 
plained which might either cause perplexity 
to an ordinary reader or which at any rate 
would justify further illustration. Such are 
the account of the attempted suicide of Ma- 
mercus xxxv. 1. 34 πρός τι τῶν βάθρων δρομῷ 
φερόμενος συνέρρηξε τὴν κεφαλήν ; the change 
of construction in xxxv. 1. 22 ἧς μὴ προσ- 
άψαιτο μηδὲ κατακοσμήσειεν ; the antecedent to 
ὅθεν in xxxv. 1. 7; the way in which the 
mail-clad Carthaginians were impeded by 
their tunics xxviii. 1. 23; the force of γοῦν, 
ib. 1. 40; the asyndeton with εἶτα xxii. 1. 5 ; 
the odd phrase τὸ μὲν οὖν ἔτος ἱσταμένου θέρους 
εἶχεν ὥραν xxvii. 1. 1 ; ἐμβαλὼν εἰς τὸ πέλαγος 
vii. 1. 17 ; the distinction between τύραννος 
and δυνάστης ; above all the hopeless sentence 
xxii. 1, 17 foll, where I think the difficul- 
ties should at any rate have been more fully 
pointed out, 6.5. ὑπήκουε, without any previ- 
ous mention of invitation given. If emend- 
ation is despaired of, it would at any 
rate have been some slight solace to the 
reader to know that he had the sympathy 
of the editor in his just indignation at a 
writer, not being an Aeschylus or a Brown- 
ing, who could leave his ideas in such an un- 
developed state, 

One of the best features in the book is the 


lexicography ; see the excellent articles on _ 


φιλοχωρεῖν p. 51, ἀποθεωρεῖν p. iii. foll., 
ἀνατείνειν p. 76, προχειρίζεσθαι p. 259. Here 
and there the classification of meanings might 
be improved: thus the phrase ἀνηγόρευον ὑπὸ 
κηρύκων is given as an example of the use 
of ὑπὸ with active verbs = ‘owing to,’ p. 
269, and ἐμβαλὼν εἰς τὸ πέλαγος is given 
as an instance of the meaning hostiliter 
ingredt. 

As the index claims to be complete it may 
be as well to note the following omissions : 
ἄκρος xii, 1, 44, γηράω iii. 1. 24, ἡλικία xxv. 1. 
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23, ὠδή xiv. 1. 16, ἐφέλκεσθαι xix. 1. 33 ; and 
why i is ὀστρειογραφής untranslated ἢ 

The list of unclassical words used by 
Plutarch (p. 196) needs revision: such 
words as παραλαμβάνειν, παράλογος are 
thoroughly classical, 


These are the gleanings which I have 
been able to pick up in my examination of a 
book for which the thanks of all lovers of 
classical literature are due both to Dr. 
Holden and to the Cambridge University 


Press. 
JosEPH Β. Mayor. 


ELLIS’S COMMENTARY ON CATULLUS. 


A Commentary on Catullus, By 
Exus, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. University Reader in 
Latin Literature. Second Edition. (Cla- 
rendon Press.) 16s. 


A more than common interest attends the 
appearance of this book. It is in the first 
place the outcome of thirty years’ continuous 
labour, and as such it takes its place natu- 
rally in the short list of permanent classical 
works which have maintained for this 
generation the best traditions of English 
scholarship. Further, Mr. Ellis, who it is 
fair to conjecture has here closed, for the 
present at least, his series of works on this 
subject, is also the father of Catullian litera- 
ture in this country: and it is not given to 
many men both to initiate and to consum- 
mate for their own age a subject so large 
and worthy as the poems of the impassioned 
and divinely-gifted Veronese. 

In the Preface, which is new, Mr. Ellis 
traces the literary history of Catullus from 
the revival of letters to the present day. It 
is a chapter of extreme interest, having for 
its main object the vindication of the merits 
of the early Italian correctors of the text— 
an essay in short upon the theme that ‘that 
age was best which was the first.’ On this 
subject Mr. Ellis speaks with an authority 
which it would be an impertinence in us to 
criticise. His remarks come as a timely 
counterblast to a since published eulogy of 
Sealiger, ‘who (‘by his Catullus ete.’) first 
' taught criticism to walk in the road in 
which it should go’ and ‘reclaimed it from 
the hap-hazard guesswork’ in which ‘the 
Italians had been the great offenders’ (M. 
Pattison, Essays, i. p.160—2). One wonders 
whether the essayist had overlooked the 
preface to Scaliger’s rather scrubby little 
edition (Geneva, 1577), in which ‘Deum 
testem laudo, ne integrum quidem mensem 
illis tribus poetis recésendis impédimus.’ 
This is a custom which our English editor 
happily has honoured in the breach. But 


when Mr. Eljis goes on to complain that 
‘for the recovery of the vera manus of 
Catullus disappointingly little has been 
effected since the Renaissance,’ we wish to 
suggest that the reason lies as much in 
the poet as in his critics. Non cuivis 
homini. The peculiar quality of Catullus’s 
genius offers unusual difficulties to the 
emendator, as a glance at the twenty-fifth 
or twenty-ninth poem will show. For 
Catullus never wrote save under the impulse 
of vehement emotion and he has hardly left a 
line that does not bear the impress of his 
passionate personality : yet at the same time 
he had all Wordsworth’s gift of using the 
commonest words in a far from common way 
and, like Wordsworth, he was content to 
draw his inspiration from ‘the common 
things that round us lie’ 


fratresque unanimos anumque matrem 


and to strike the ἄφαντον φῶς of siti 
from the crudest matter :— 


istos qui in platea modo hue modo illuc 
in re praetereunt sua occupati. 


Suppose the latter half of such a line as 
‘haec atque illa dies atque alia atque alia’ 
had been mutilated beyond recognition, 
which of the critics would have been Catullus 
enough to supply the words we know the 
poet to have written? And, yet, what 
words could suggest the long procession of 
‘to-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow’ 
better than this simple ‘alia atque alia’? If 
the critics had been more mindful of what 
Mr. Ellis happily terms the ‘inimitable 
spontaneity’ of Catullus, they would have 
been less prone to ‘madly thrust’ on this 
rare poet the coat of a bourgeois Horace, a 
blatant Ovid or a knowing Martial, and 
would not, on the strength of a quotation 
from one or other of these writers, have 
fathered upon him such readings as ‘ furta’ 
for ‘facta’ (23, 10), ‘ducentum’ for ‘disertus 
(12, 9), or ‘vividae’ for ‘ Lydiae’ (31, 13). 
One is glad to remember that a modern 
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admirer of Catullus, who, if not a critic, is a 
poet, has not found the ‘Lydian laughter’ 
of Sirmio ‘too learned an allusion’ in the 
last quoted passage. If ‘minuta’ for 
‘inimica’ (25, 12) is ‘the finest emendation 
which has been made in Catullus,’ it is a 
good instance of the limitations within which 
he can be emended with ‘certainty.’ One 
might therefore hesitate to apply the epi- 
‘thet ‘certain’ even to the dozen or so con- 
jectures which Mr. Ellis accepts as final 
(p. xiv.), and suggest that those who deserve 
best of Catullus are not the ‘aucupes 
syllabarum,’ but rather the scholars who, 
like Schwabe, Schmidt and Mr. Ellis himself, 
have laboured to expound and illustrate what 
the poet certainly wrote. 

Mr. Ellis’ new edition runs to five hundred 
and sixteen pages as against four hundred of 
the first. Its significance is not primarily 
critical, because the editor’s view of the text 
remains practically what it was in 1878, 
He repeats his belief in the value of the Da- 
tanus and only in a very few passages does it 
appear that he proposes to alter the text of his 
critical edition. On 65, 2 he now accepts 


Munro's ‘Catulle’ for ‘Catullo’—a change 
surely due to the syntax; in 66, 92 he 
restores the MSS. ‘effice cur iterent,’ with 
‘fulgeret’ as pres. subj.: 64, 23 the frag- 


mentary ‘matrum Progenies’ is adopted asa 
Grecism, ‘with a nature like your mother’s’: 
16, 34 Meineke’s ‘Cieros’ for ‘Scyros’ is 
now admitted, and the same word is by a 
bold conjecture intoduced into 350, ‘cum in 
Ciero’ for ‘incurvo’ (MSS. incivium). The 
bulk of the new matter is to be found in 
excursus, discussing but rarely adopting the 
views of recent critics, in occasional expan- 
sions of the explanatory notes, and in the 
introductions to the poems, which are in 
many cases rewritten. The omissions, on 
the other hand, are few: 6.9. the excursus 
on 41, seeking to establish a legal allusion 
in the poem, is now given up. (May not 
the point lie in ‘non est sana’ 1. 7? 
Insanire is sometimes used of extravagance 
in money matters: cf. Ter. Phorm. 4, 3, 37, 
‘a primo homo insanibat’: Pl. 7711. 755, 
‘insanivisti’: Liv. vii. 2, ‘quam ab sano 
initio res in hane vix opulentis regnis tole- 
rabilem insaniam venerit’: and perhaps 
Theocr. 4, 4, λυσσῆν. So here: ‘What, give 
a fright like that 10,000 HS.! insanit. Give 
her a straight waistcoat—and a looking- 
glass.’) And in 44 the old view, that Catul- 
lus caught his cold going to Sestius’s dinner 
—surely a frigid jest—is now abandoned, 
and the influenza is ascribed simply to the 
-infection of his friend’s style. We may 


compare Ar. Acharn. 138: ἔπηξε τοὺς ποτα- 
μοὺς... ὅτ᾽ ἐνθαδὶ Θέογνις ἠγωνίζετο. 

Mr. Ellis’s critical edition must almost 
have been passing through the press when 
the ‘ Criticisms and Elucidations’ appeared 
(1878), so that he could then do no more 
than report Munro’s views in brief excursus 
at the end of the volume. It now appears 
that Mr. Ellis but rarely adopts the conclu- 
sions of his great critic, to whose memory he 
here (pf. xi.) pays a just and generous tribute. 
In a few points Munro’s unrivalled scholar- 
ship has borne fruit : ew. gr. 48, 8, where the 
note on ‘ hilare,’ etc., is now omitted, cf. 16, 14 
on ‘ putidius’ : 67, 44, speraret : 68, 143, ‘nec 
tamen’: 66, 31, ‘an quod’: on 67, 34 ‘the 
valuable Brit. Mus, MS. a’ has now lost its 
epithet, cf. M. p. v.: 29, 21, ‘a comic 
formula,’ is now omitted, cf. M. p. v., (but is 
the argument saved): but on the larger 
battle fields, such as the integrity of 54, the 
circumstances of 67 and the relation between 
the two parts of 68, Mr. Ellis still declines 
to yield. On the last point it is interesting 
to note that two of the most recent editors, 
as well as Dr. Magnus, have joined Mr. 
Ellis’s side in regarding Allius and Mallius as 
one person. Of the critics who have written 
since Munro, it does not appear that any 
has pushed our knowledge of Catullus far 
beyond the point reached ten years ago, 
with indeed one notable exception. Mr. 
Ellis has already done justice in the pages 
of this Review to the merits of the Prolego- 
mena to the beautiful volume with which B, 
Schmidt has recently (1887) enriched the 
Tauchnitz Library. One feels therefore a 
little disappointed that he has not given so 
prominent a place in his commentary as was 
to be expected to some of Schmidt’s leading 
conclusions, especially his account of the chro- 
nological order of the poems. Mr, Ellis’s own 
view will be found on five or six pages (xlv.— 
li.) grim with figures, from which, in some 
dismay, we turn to the lucid and (in our 
judgment) convincing account of Schmidt, 
who tells the story of the poet’s life with a 
glow worthy of the romance it really was. 
Schmidt also in some interesting remarks on 
Catullus’s literary position (p. lxix.) finds a 
special force in the phrase ‘saecli incommoda’ 
(14, 22) which Mr. Ellis hesitates to accept. 
Yet it seems to suit the context well, 
especially if the ‘malum pedem’ of this pas- 
sage is intended to carry on the hint already 
given in ‘impiorum’ (1. 7: ef. Mr. Ellis’s 
note), Catullus meaning to bid the ‘pro- 
fanum vulgus’ of poetasters to quit the holy ἡ 
ground on which they have intruded. Cf. 
Prop. iii. 1, 6, ‘quo pede ingressi,’ and 
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Mayor ad Juv. x. 6; ‘dextro pede concipis.’ 
Further, those who agree with Schmidt’s 
view that infaceto rure’ (22, 14) and ‘ pleni 
ruris’ (36, 4) are illustrated by Cicero’s 
remark (Or. 161) on the elision of the final s 
as ‘ subrusticum,’ will feel surprised that the 
editor still reads ‘ beatu ’s’ (23, 37: ef. his 
note on ‘dabi’ 116, 8). 

Of Mr. Ellis’s many-sided erudition it is 
now unnecessary to speak: it has been long 
admitted that in this respect Catullus has 
been as fortunate in his English editor as 
Lucretius and Juvenal have been in theirs. 
We are not less struck by the judicial tone 
which dominates thiscommentary. Here are 
no traces of special pleading or parti pris. 
Both sides of every question are always 
stated with admirable candour and lucidity, 
and if the reader is ever tempted to dissent 
from Mr. Ellis’s conclusions, he does so on 
evidence supplied by the editor himself. To 
exemplify Mr. Ellis’s method we may cite an 
instance which is new to this edition. In 
17, 32 the MSS. agree in ‘chinea ’—a local 
epithet, of which no trace seems to survive 
in modern Brescia. A Venetian writer, 
Zanchi (1531) quoted the verse with the 
reading ‘Cygneae,’ from ‘nonnulla haud 
contemnendae vetustatis exemplaria,’ ex- 
plaining it of the arx of Brixia called after 
its founder Cydnus, ‘quem Graeci Cycnum 
vocant’: and it appears from later writers 
—Rossi (1695), Gagliardi (1718)—that a 
hill near Brescia was called ‘ Cigno’ as early 
as the seventeenth century. Hence it is no 
wonder that Vossius and more than one 
modern editor have adopted the reading of 
Zanchi. But Mr. Ellis, who acts on the 
motto vade καὶ μέμνασ᾽ ἀπιστεῖν, has pursued 
the question for himself through a mass of 
recondite Italian literature and shows (i.) 
that Zanchi, the earliest authority for the 
name, does not vouch for the existence of a 
hill ‘ Cigno’ in his own day : (ii.) that it is 
unknown to his younger contemporary 
Bagatto (1566), an antiquary and a Brescia 
man, or to the earlier Capriolo (1500), whose 
‘Chronica de rebus Brixianorum’ makes no 
reference to ‘ Cigno,’ but several to ‘ chinnea.’ 
He therefore adheres to the MSS. reading, 
drawing the interesting conclusion that 
Zanchi’s learned support of his reading, 
perhaps his own conjecture, supplanted 
the real name, and instead of the reading 
being due to an actual hill, the seventeenth 
century Cigno is due to the reading. Simi- 
larly on 56 Mr. Ellis dissents from the view 
of all the commentators that the Cato there 
addressed is the poetaster alluded to by 
Ovid in terms that might seem to justify the 


tone of Catullus’s repellent verses, and identi- 
fies him with the Stoic statesman M. Porcius 
Cato. To defend this position he has to put 
together a chain of proof—lengthened and 
strengthened in the new edition—of which the 
acumen and research might compel assent, 
did not this view rest on ἃ priori evidence 
still stronger. For surely Mr. Ellis shows 
true feeling for the manner of Catullus, 
when he urges that in the ordinary view the 

m lacks an adequate motive. Coarse 
though Catullus can be, coarseness with him 
is not, as it often is with Martial, the main 
object. It is not the mark at which he 
aims, but rather the feather that fledges his 
bolt, be it for hate or scorn or even for 
pathos, as in the fifty-eighth poem, of which 
‘the pity of it’ is surely the prevailing note. 
There was possibly something in the 
events of the day, now lost to us, which 
gave special point to these verses: mean- 
while we may be content to regard them, 
with Mr. Ellis, as an attempt to ‘score off’ 
a ‘rigidus Cato.’ We could have wished 
that a similar argument had weighed with 
Mr. Ellis in interpreting 49, where Catul- 
lus’s name is linked with that of another 
great Roman, Cicero’s. He regards the lines 
as eulogistic: but there is much to be said 
for those who feel that the ring of the whole 

m is ironical. Just as in reading 56 
we feel that Catullus was far too much 
of a gentleman to exhibit himself exchang- 
ing merely ribald jests with an unprincipled 
scribbler, so here we believe that his sense 
of humour would never have allowed him to 
go down to posterity posing, awkwardly 
enough, hat in hand, as Cicero’s very humble 
servant. The poet and the orator must often 
have met, and as far as we can judge their 
relations can hardly have been very friendly. 
Catullus was the friend of Hortensius, 
Cicero’s rival: he was the lover of Clodia, 
Cicero’s enemy: he was the assailant of 
Vatinius, Cicero’s client. And though Mr. 
Ellis (p. xxxiii—iv.) has made it probable 
that Catullus is not included in the ‘ canta- 
tores Euphorionis’ of Tusc. iii, 45, still 
Cicero’s well-known sneers at the νεώτεροι 
(Att. 7, 2) and ‘novi poetae’ (Or. 161) suffi- 
ciently indicate his attitude towards the 
school of which Catullus was the exponent 
and the pride. It may be fanciful to find 
in the ‘ Romuli nepotum’ of v. 1 an allusion 
to the long struggle of the ‘ Romule Arpinas’ 
with Hortensius for the ‘ regnum iudiciorum ’ 
(1 Verr. 35): but if Cicero’s name had been 
publicly.coupled with Catullus’s in an eulogis- 
tic poem such as this, it may be doubted 
whether the orator would have written as he 
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has (Tusc. v. 63) : ‘adhue neminem cognovi 

tam... qui sibi non optimus videretur.’ 
At best, there is a leer in the equivocal 
‘tanto. ... quanto’ (v. 6), and equivoque has 
no place in eulogy. 

There are other instances, however, where 
Mr. Ellis’s habitual ἐποχή seems to be carried 
to excess. Of these the more important 
have been long ago noticed by the reviewers 
of his earlier edition, and only call for 
remark now because they reappear stated 
with additional emphasis, though hardly, we 
think, supported by fresh proof. Mr. Ellis 
still holds that the poet’s praenomen was 
Quintus, and that he went to Bithynia in 
65 B.c. On the former point, he has re- 
examined the MS. evidence at some length 
(p. xi.), and concludes that the ‘Q’ of D and 
Pliny’s inferior MSS. may be traced to xiii. 
cent. and may represent a genuine tradition. 
And these hypotheses outweigh with him 
both the negative evidence of G. O. and 
Pliny’s best MSS. which recognise no prae- 
nomen, and the positive evidence of Apu- 
leius and of Jerome, who has Gaius ‘ writ 
large,’ so completely that he still reads 
‘Quinte’ in 67, 12. This may pass. 
The bloom of Catullus’s ‘florida aetas’ 
will smell as sweet under Quintus as any 
other name. It is a different matter when 
we come to the Bithynian journey. This is 
the one definite episode in the life of Catullus 
that has come down to us, it is the mise en 
scéne of much of his most exquisite verse, it 
had doubtless a direct bearing on the com- 
position of the ‘ Attis’ and the ‘ Peleus and 
Thetis ;’ and if we follow Schmidt in think- 
ing that this appointment came as the 
answer to the prayer of the divine seventy- 
sixth poem, it gains fresh interest as dividing 
the life and writings of Catullus into two 
sharply contrasted periods. It is important, 
therefore, to be right about its date. Mr. 
Ellis’s view has been attacked, as is well 
known, by Munro, though on grounds some 
of which it is not easy to appreciate, (Crit. 
and El. p. 46-7.) For even if the ‘sudaria’ 
of 12 were sent in 65 B.c. it does not follow 
that that poem was written in the same year, 
and Munro’s appeal to 58 begs the ques- 
tion of the date of that poem, which is inde- 
terminate. But Mr. Ellis’s chronology raises 
the question of the poet’s birth-year in a 
manner which seems to demand a fuller con- 
sideration than it has received. He admits 
that Catullus must have been born either 
in 87 or 84 B.c. Of these dates the latter 
is surely the more probable. It alone can 
be made to harmonize satisfactorily with the 
statements of the ancient authorities, it has 


the support of Munro and Prof. Sellar, and, 
in addition to their arguments, it may be 
noted that it helps to explain Catullus’s life- 
long companionship with Calvus, who was 
born in 82. But if Catullus went to Bithy- 
nia in 65 he cannot have been born in 84. 
For the sixty-eighth poem, which precedes 
the Bithynian journey, must then have been 
written when the poet was at most eighteen, 
and it is inconceivable that a lad of that 
age, who was no prig either, could have 
written ‘tempore quo primum vestis mihi 
tradita pura est’ etc. (68, 15). Further, if 
this poem belongs to 66 B.c. then the earlier 
Lesbia-cycle must belong to the two years 
previous: and we are to believe that a 
country-bred boy of sixteen or seventeen won 
the favour of the first lady in Rome and then 
sang in lyric verse the praise of her ‘ whose 
dead songster cannot die’—a supposition 
which becomes only less incredible if the 
birth-year is put back to 87. Lastly it should 
be remembered that before Catullus went 
to Bithynia he had his head-quarters in Rome 
(68, 35), and a house of his own (‘ero’ 31, 12) 
at Sirmio, while his father seems to have lived 
at Verona (68, 27 : Suet. Jul. 93); and surely 
these facts suit a man of seven or eight 
and twenty better than a youth still in his 
teens. We find nothing in Mr. Ellis’s book 
we would so gladly see changed as his views 
on that Bithynian journey, unless it be this. 
Though he quotes, with apparent approval, 
the appreciative comment of a true critic on 
91,2: ‘in misero hoc nostro hoc perdito 
amore fore,’ he still describes 73, 6 ‘quam 
modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum 
habuit’ as ‘probably the most prosaic 
verse in Catullus.’ Far other to our feeling 
is the effect of these ‘duriusculi,’ these 
rasping syllables, which only Catullus can 
propine ‘flammeos medullitus.’ 

We have scarcely scratched the surface of 
the mine discovered by the noble labours of 
Mr. Ellis. Our wish is merely to offer a 
cordial and respectful welcome to a work of 
the first moment in classical literature. At 
the outset there seemed some danger of fall- 
ing into terms of extravagant eulogy in 
speaking of a book to which we owe so many 
hours of pleasure and profit: as it is, we 
have neared the opposite extreme. But a 
critic very properly patronizes a book which 
has taught him all the little he has gleaned 
of the subject, and in any case Mr. Ellis, 
after his thirty years’ ‘ fraternum sodalicium’ 
with Catullus, can afford to smile at the fret 
of a modern Suffenus, ‘the irresponsible, 
indolent reviewer.’ 

W. T, Lenprvum. 
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Untersuchungen zu Caesar u. seinen Fortset- 
zern: insbesondere iiber Autorschaft u. 
Komposition des Bellwm Alexandrinum und 
Africanum, von Dr. G. Lanperar. Erlan- 
gen, 1888. 3 Mk. 


Tue aim of this very ingenious monograph 
is to prove that C. Asinius Pollio, the 
famous orator, poet and historian, is the 
author of the military diary which is 
included among the works of Caesar under 
the name of the Bellum Africanum ; that he 
is also the rédacteur of the remains of Caesar 
and his literary executor Hirtius, whose 
death at the siege of Mutina (Apr. 27, B.c. 
43) cut short his plans for the completion 
and final publication of the Corpus Caesari- 
anum. 

It would be impossible in the brief space 
at our disposal to give an adequate digest of 
the argument: but its general course may 
be indicated. It will be remembered that 
in the received editions Books i.—vii. of the 
De Bello Gallico are attributed to 
Caesar, Book viii. to A. Hirtius, the De Bello 
Civili (three books) to Caesar; and the 
supplements to the latter, viz. the Bellum 
Alexandrinum, B. Africanum, B. Hispaniense, 
appear under the name of Caesar. But 
even in antiquity the authorship of these 
last three was a disputed point (Sueton. Vit. 
Jul. ly.), some attributing them to Op- 
pius, some to Hirtius. It was Nipperdey 
who raised the question afresh in his 
Quaestiones prefixed to his edition of Caesar 
(1847), and sought to prove that B. G. viii. 
and Bell. Alex. were by Hirtius, to whom 
{and not to Oppius) the language of the 
Epistula ad Balbum, prefixed to the former 
by its author, is appropriate. This epistle 
plainly shows what Hirtius’s design was, viz. 
to Weave the Commentaries of Caesar into a 
connected whole and carry them down to 
the date of his death. Apart from the 
actual state in which the literary legacy of 
Caesar has come down to us, it is scarcely 
conceivable that Hirtius could have accom- 
plished his design in the short and busy 
period which intervened between Caesar’s 
death and his own. The facts of his con- 
sulate and his illness must be borne in mind. 
Nipperdey thinks that for Bell. Afric. and 
Bell. Hispan. he had done no more than to 
collect materials. 

This hypothesis, though most valuable as 
clearing the ground for further investiga- 
tions, was not in itself fully satisfactory. 
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THREE ESSAYS ON ASINIUS POLLIO AS A WRITER. 


There are undeniable differences of style 
between B. Alex. and B. G. viii. which mili- 
tate against a unity of authorship. A 
distinct advance was made when it was re- 
cognized in part by Petersdorff, more fully 
by Schiller, that the depositions of eye- 
witnesses were incorporated in all parts of 
the work and that variety of styles is due 
to the variety of original sources. Schiller 
conjectures that Hirtius worked over these 
materials, without working them up into 
organic unity: it is the connecting and 
transitional chapters, he finds, which are 
stamped with Hirtian peculiarities. It is in 
reference to Bell. Alex. that Schiller formu- 
lates his theory. 

Here then Dr. Landgraf takes the ques- 
tion up. He takes, one by one, all the 
members of the Corpus Caesarianum: they 
reveal to his fine perception of style the 
touch of one, of two, and in one case (B. Alex. 
ii—xxxiii.) even of three hands. He has 
made the remarkable discovery that C. 
Asinius Pollio was the eyewitness and 
original authority on whom Hirtius relied 
for those parts of the war in which he had 
not himself been engaged ; and that he, as 
the next to Hirtius in Caesar’s intimacy, 
undertook to complete, in outline at least, 
the literary project which fate had not 
allowed his friend to accomplish. The Bell. 
Africanum he published exactly as he had 
made it over to Hirtius. Its style, if the 
text be rectified, is much better than critics 
have allowed. 

The evidence is partly external, partly 
internal. (a) While no ancient writer con- 
nects the name of Pollio with the authorship 
of the supplements to Caesar’s work, he is 
mentioned by Suetonius (/.c.) as a somewhat 
severecritic of the Commentaries: ‘parum dili- 
genter parumque integra veritate compositos 
putat.’ He did moreover write a History of 
the Civil Wars himself (Hor. C. ii. 1). He 
had served in the African war himself; had 
also been governor of Further Spain from 
the year B.c. 45, so that he may well have 
furnished Hirtius with information upon the 
Spanish events narrated in Bell. Alex. xlviii. 
—lxiv. He was in a position to supply from 
personal knowledge—conformably with his 
severe veracity—a discreditable fact in B. G. 
viii. 23, 3—6, 47, 48, 1—9, which Caesar 
had suppressed in its right place, vii. 75. It 
may be doubted if any other Caesarian had 
similar qualifications for the task. (6) The 
internal evidence of diction, ἄς. is the 
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strongest. In spite of the ravages of time, 
enough has survived of Pollio’s composition 
by which the theory may be tested: especially 
three letters to Cicero, Ad Fam. x. 31, 32 and 
33. We know from the Dial. de Oratoribus 
and Quintilian that his style admitted 
archaic and poetic elements, and even collo- 
quialisms. Examples are (1) portendo, in the 
Corp. Caes. only in B. Afr. 82, 2, and in Ep. 
ad Fam. x. 32. 5. (2) In the B, Afr. the 
following poetical expressions, suppetias tre, 
tristimonia, sauciis decem factis: (3) nullum 
vestigium ab aliquo discedere, Ad Fam. x. 31, 
6., B. Afr. 73, 3. Dr. Landgraf certainly 
makes out a strong case for Pollio as author 
of the Bell. Africanum: besides style and 
diction, the absence of partisan unfairness, 
as in the treatment of Cato’s character, is 
given in evidence. The very faults of the 
work—its haste, triviality and want of 
historical perspective—may be accounted for 
if it was a soldier’s diary, not a history. 

The main objection to the theory will be 
this, Why is Pollio never mentioned in the 
Commentaries, although he distinguished 
himself so much in the field (Plut. Caes. 52)? 
For the same reason probably which led him 
to grudge to the Caesarian remains that 
effort which might have given them an 
artistic uniformity and unity which they 
lack. He had his own literary ambition, to 
make himself the historian of the First Civil 
War ; and he had no mind to forestall him- 
self by a work, of which two-thirds of the 
renown would belong to Caesar and Hirtius. 
So he studiously dissociated his reputation 
from their work, while he was too loyal to 
neglect to make it worthy of theirs. But it 
must be confessed that it is difficult to 
understand how it was that his disguise 
baffled all detection by critics, ancient or 
modern, until Dr. Landgraf pierced it. We 
understand now that Prof. Wolfflin has in 
preparation an edition of the Bellum Afri- 
canum, to be published, missis ambagibus, 
under the name of C. Asinius Pollio. Dr. 
Landgraf promises us (p. 78) a future dis- 
cussion of the contribution made by Pollio 
to the Bellwm Civile: pointing out for the 
present the Pollionisms in B. C. iii. 108-112, 
the opening of the Alexandrine war. No 
student of the diction of Caesar can afford to 
neglect the contributions to the subject 
which enrich Dr. Landgraf’s pages, e.g. the 
valuable note on postguam with subj., p. 20. 

But it is not true that the historic infin. 


is used by Cicero ‘only in the Verrines and 

the Letters’ (p. 41): v. Cluent. §§ 59, 177; 

+9 § 69; Phil. xii. § 1; Acad. pr. ii. 88 
, 63. 


Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des Asinius Pollio 
in den bei Cic. ad Fam. x. 31—33 erhaltenen 
Briefen mit Beriicksichtigung der bet Quin- 
tilian, Seneca, etc. tiberlieferten Fragmenta, 
von J. H. ScuMA.z. 

Wilfflin, Archiv, vi. pp. 85—107, ‘ Ueber 
die Latinitiit des Asinius Polio.’ Miinchen, 
Beck, 1889. ΜΚ. 1.40. 


A review of Dr. Landgraf’s treatise would 
be incomplete without a short notice of these 
two essays, the former of which discusses 
the diction of Asinius Pollio as it appears 
in the Letters, the latter that of the 
Bell. Africanum. In their general con- 
clusions they are at one: that Pollio (or 
Polio as Wolfflin prefers to call him) did not 
give allegiance to the Latinity of Caesar and 
Cicero, but consciously copied other models, 
and stands nearer to the speech of the ar- 
chaising Varro, and the abrupt and some- 
times colloquial Sallust. Surely it is curious 
that he himself criticised the archaisms of 
the latter—‘Asinius Pullio in libro quo” 
Sallustii scripta reprehendit ut nimia pris- 
corum verborum affectatione oblita’ (Suet. 
gramm. 10), while he allowed himself the use 
of such archaic words as the following 
pollicitatio, commeatus ‘a way,’ superesse 
‘survive,’ quiritare (which has lived on in 
popular speech to become Fr. crier, Ital. 
gridare), palpari, all cited by Schmalz: 
suppetiae, grandis ‘large,’ rapsare, tristi- 
monia, satagere infatuo conpotare (these three 
perhaps old-fashioned colloquialisms), cited 
by Wolfflin. It seems possible that in his 
maturer work Pollio was less unwilling to 
part with some of the angularities of his 
style, though still the declared foe of Cicer- 
onianism gone mad (Quint. x. 2. 17, si quid 
modo longius circumduxerunt, iurant ita 
Ciceronem locuturum fuisse), The task 
which at present occupies Landgraf and the 
others is to prove that Pollio forms a link, 
in the development of Latin prose, between 
Varro and the historians Livy and Tacitus. 
They may afterwards hope to consider the 
growth of Pollio’s own style in the frag- 
ments preserved to us. 

Both writers show exhaustively that there 
is alike an archaic and a poetic element in 
the style which we are considering: our 
author uses communibam, a form which 
‘Cicero would have barely touched in kid 
gloves’ (Wolff. p. 88), an isolated form (if 
we can trust our MSS.) which Pollio may 
have picked up from the sermo castrensis ; 
he uses vectigaliorum, and a few other 
anomalous forms. It is further shown that 
he deals in colloquialisms, such as the use of 
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compound words in the sense of the simple 
forms (commendare se fugae, ex promerito, 
inibi, depugno = pugno). Lastly, in his earlier 
work at any rate Pollio cannot be acquitted 
of the charge of occasional slovenly writing. 
The abl. absolute is carelessly used: B. Afr. 
24, 2, Pompeio adveniente oppidani usque eo 
passi propius accedere, donec cet. ; and even 
Ad Fam. x. 31. 4, nam quibus commeatibus 
invito illo per illius provinciam legiones 
ducerem? Κ΄. also B. Afr. 63.5. But for the 
sake of distinctness, such a thing is not un- 
known even in Cicero: v. Roby, 1247. Again 
we find a sort of Homeric construction in 
relative clauses, B. Afr. 97. 3, Leptitanos 


quorum bona Juba diripuerat et ad senatum 
questi...sua receperant. Other idioms, such 
as dubito with acc. and inf., opto with inf., 
studeo with ace. and inf. (Schmalz, 26-—28) 
seem to be due to the influence of the older 
poets. But is not the pregnant use of in 
(Ad Fam. x. 32. 4, in victoria = si vicisset) 
commoner in Cicero than Schmalz implies on 
p. 20% V. my note on Cluent. ὃ 32. 

An examination of the facts adduced in 
these two treatises will lead, I think, to the 
conclusion that even in his Letters Cicero was 
much more of a purist, than Pollio in his 
most studied efforts. 

W. Y. Fausser. 


NETTLESHIP’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 


Contributions to Latin Lexicography. By 
Henry Nerriesuip, M.A., Corpus Profes- 
sor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1889. 21s. 


Tuis book, like the larger work of Pro- 
fessor Key which appeared a year ago, 
contains the portion of a Latin lexicon 


which was more or less advanced when 
death in the former case, and disinclination 
or other engagements in Professor Nettle- 
ship's case, interfered to prevent the comple- 
tion of the undertaking. Necessarily they 
appeal not so much to the general public, 
even of classical scholars, as to the makers 
of lexicons or to special students, but both 
were worth publishing, and will doubtless 
contribute to improve the Latin dictionaries 
of the future. Both lay great stress on the 
early Roman literature, both are the work 
of independent scholars, and both testify to 
a great deal of thought and labour. Profes- 
sor Key no doubt aimed specially at setting 
forth his peculiar views of etymolegy. Pro- 
fessor Nettleship has a bit of a bias for 
another side of the investigation. He has 
paid great attention to the Latin glossaries, 
and among numerous other recondite ad- 
ditions has quoted many of them in the 
articles which form the present work. Such 
sources have some sort of value for lexicons 
on a large scale which profess to give the 
materials, important or not important, for 
the history and signification of a Latin word. 
I have myself a poor opinion of Latin glos- 
saries: they are evidence of very uncertain 
character—uncertain in their age, in their 
author, in their ultimate origin; they may 


be witnesses to a regular use and meaning, 
they may record merely the momentary 
fancy or whim of a speaker or writer, or 
they may embody a misunderstanding of the 
reporter or a blunder of a copyist. And 
even the better authenticated productions of 
Latin grammarians are so uncritical, that I 
think them often much overrated testimony. 
Unless we have the context and the circum- 
stances, a reported use of a word requires 
special corroboration from general analogy 
or probabilities before it is entitled to any 
considerable weight. The desperate eager- 
ness of scholars to throw some fresh light 
on obscure or disputed matters seems to me 
often to result in a very factitious import- 
ance being attributed to the dustheaps of 
antiquity. 

About two-thirds of the present volume 
is occupied with the letter A ; the rest con- 
tains articles on various words, which for 
some reason or other attracted Professor 
Nettleship’s attention. He tells us he has 
included nothing in this volume which, in 
his own judgment, is not a necessary im- 
provement of Lewis and Short’s Dictionary, 
either by rearrangement of the matter, or 
by novelty in explanation, or in instances, 
or by correction of references, or by the 
supply of omitted words. Possibly he has 
in this adopted the right principle, but the 
result is that one never quite knows whether 
any article should be regarded merely as a 
supplement and correction of Lewis and 
Short, or really representative of what Pro- 
fessor Nettleship considers a proper and 
adequate treatment of the word. However 
the articles are always scholarly and clear, 
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and many exhibit a very rational and suit- 
able arrangement of the matter. I have no 
intention of detracting from a general ap- 
preciation of the book, if I notice a few 
cases where I think Professor Nettleship has 
slipped. Most of these small points relate 
to legal expressions. 

On p. 19 he says the title de accessionibus 
of Dig. Book XXII. includes wswrae and 
fructus. On the contrary the title contains 
all three words, and accessiones are neither 
usurae nor fructus. Below he speaks of 
accessio temporis as if it were more technical 
than it really is, and defines it as ‘the 
period of time reckoned in order to make up 
the year required to get the benefit of the 
interdictum utrubi, Gai. TV. 151.’ But a year 
was not required for this purpose : the ques- 
tion was simply which of the litigants had 
been longer in possession within the period 
of a year immediately preceding the suit. 
On p. 252 he asks what is the meaning of 
adprehendit in Dig. XL. 7,1. 2 pr. qui statu 
liberi causam adprehendit. The meaning is 
simply ‘he who gets the position of a statu 
liber (slave contingently freed).’ On p. 203 
he translates annalis ‘annually recurring,’ 
but in two of the instances quoted the word 
refers to the period, not the recurrence, of 
a year. So Varr. R. R. 1, 27, where Varro 
speaks of the annale tempus quod sol circuitu 
suo finit. In the other, Dig. XV. 2, 1. 1, 
an action is said to be temporaria id est 
annalis, i.e. it must be brought within one 
year from the right of action accruing. On 
p. 263 Professor Nettleship misunderstands 
in some degree the nature of book-obliga- 
tions (litterarum obligatio), and thus after 
rightly explaining arcaria nomina (Gai. III. 
128) as ‘debts contracted by the actual 
payment of ready money to the debtor,’ 
hesitatingly adds, ‘without any evidence 
given in writing.’ But the presence or 
absence of evidence in writing does not con- 
stitute the difference between these classes 
of debts. Arcaria nomina were doubtless 
often accompanied by documentary proof, 
although their obligation rested on the actual 
cash payment, not on a bond or on a 
book entry. In the other case the entry 
in the books of the creditor, or of both 
creditor and debtor, was the very ground of 
the obligation ; and for this reason, because 
the loan or sale or other transaction, which 
may have preceded, was by the agreement 
of the parties merged in the book entry, the 
former debt, if any, was extinguished, and 
the only debt now existing was that created 
by the book entry, and was attended only 
by the incidents belonging to that. The 
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nearest English analogy is where previous 
transactions involving debts and credits are 
summed up and superseded by a bill of ex- 
change for the balance, drawn by one and 
accepted by the other party. 

On p. 440. dispunctio is said to mean 
‘rewarding according to deserts,’ and dis- 
punctor, ‘one who allots payment.’ This 
is, 1 think, a mistake. Dispungere is ‘to 
check’ or ‘examine accounts’ and is so 
used in the Digest: e.g. dispungere est con- 
Serre accepta et data, Dig. L. 16, 1.56: ef. XL. 7, 
1. 6,§ 7; XLII. 5, 1. 15, δ 1; and the same 
meaning appears to me clearly applicable to 
the passages quoted from Tertullian (who, 
be it remembered, was probably a lawyer 
himself), Apol. 18, suscitatis omnibus ab 
initio defunctis et reformatis et recensitis ad 
utriusque meriti dispunctionem, ‘ All the dead 
from the very beginning being raised and 
reformed and reviewed for an account to be 
taken of their good or evil deserts,’ and so 
in Mare. V.12; IV.17. Dispunetor in the 
inscriptions (in some we have DIsP. only) is 
I presume simply a public accountant. 

On pp. 68 and 456 we have the old word 
Satis, found in adfatim, explained as ‘ weari- 
ness.’ I long ago suggested that it meant 
‘yawning,’ cf. fatiscere, fatigare. I doubt 
also whether my account of noxa and ob- 
moxius (see Introduction to Justinian’s 
Digest, pp. 132—134) has fallen under Prof. 
Nettleship’s attention. He seems to me to 
invert the true order, when he gives noxa the 
meanings (1) punishment (2) offence (3) harm 
instead of (1) harm (2) guilt (3) amends. I 
cannot see why he is not contented with the 
old and perfectly easy derivation from nocere, 
nor why he suggests that obnoiue is not 
from nocere and noxa, but from a verb ob- 
nectere which he has found in Festus and a 
glossary. I take obnowius to be formed from 
ob noxam and to have passed naturally from 
the specific meaning of ‘ liable for a hurt’ to 
the general meaning of ‘liable.’ 

Attribuere in official or technical language 
is used of giving an order on a person to pay 
money, the person being put in the accusa- 
tive and the money (sometimes) added in the 
genitive. This usage Prof. Nettleship has 
noticed. But he has misunderstood the 
analogous use of pecunia attributa, ‘ money for 
which an order is given,’ 6.9. Cic. Verr. i. ὃ 
13 pecunia attributa numerata est, where he 
strangely takes attributa as ‘paid over.’ 
What then is nwmerata? The most illus- 
trative passage is Verr. iii. § 165, cum posita 
esset pecunt apud eas societates unde erata 
attributa, binis centesimis faeneratus est, 
deinde permultis civitatibus pro frumento 
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nihil solvit omnino, ‘when the money was 
lying with the companies on whom an 
order was given him for its payment, he 
lent it out at two per cent. and paid to town 
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upon town nothing whatever for the corn 
they supplied.’ (This use of attribuere is 
noticed in Mommsen’s Staatsrecht, ii? 444. 


H. J. Rosy. 


ABBOTT’S LATIN GATE AND 


The Latin Gate: a First Latin Translation 
Book. By Epwin A. ΑΒΒΟΤΊ, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of London School. 
London. Seeley & Co. 1889. 3s. 6d. 


In this book, which we may call Dr. 
Abbott’s legacy to classical education on 
retiring from the active practice of his pro- 
fession, we have what is really an educational 
experiment of some interest and novelty. 
The author recognises most truly, as the 
leading defect of the teaching of Latin in 
middle class schools, that the short time 
available for the study is most wastefully 
spent on Composition and Grammar, with 
the result that at the end the pupils cannot 
translate easy Latin at sight. The cure for 
this evil he would seek in more rapid and 
economical methods of teaching to read the 
language : less grammar learning and prose 
writing, which, useful enough for those who 
mean to pursue a larger scheme of study, 
lead practically to nothing for those who 
leave off at sixteen : and the insistence, in all 
public examinations, on translation at sight 
as the most searching and useful test. Of 
these lines of improvement the last depends 
on the examining bodies; the second is 
obviously in the control of the schools. This 
book is intended by Dr. Abbott as a con- 
tribution towards the achievement of the 
first, namely the improvement of method in 
teaching boys to read Latin. 

The first part of the book is practically 
an attempt to help the mastery of the 
vocabulary, by keeping the beginner’s 
attention on the identity of Latin words 
with the corresponding French and English. 
All teachers no doubt do this at times, and 
in a desultory way: but Dr. Abbott well 
suggests, in his second and third chapters, 
how it may be done more systematically. If 
these chapters are used, as the author plainly 
means, not as lessons to be learnt (which 
would be cram of a dreary kind) but by the 
teacher as a guide to method, and by the 
pupil only for reference, we think the result 
would be excellent. The Latin vocabulary 
would be mastered more easily and securely : 


POSTGATE’S SERMO LATINOS. 


and there would be something like a real 
understanding gained of the Latin element 
in French and English. 

The next part is called ‘ How to translate 
a Latin sentence’: and is virtually an 
attempt to give help in the first real problem 
of the reader of Latin, the solving of the 
structure. Dr. Abbott begins with the 
usual rule, Find the verb, and then proceeds 
to deal practically with the chief common 
difficulties in relation to the verb. One 
suggestion here is valuable : that the student 
should drop this rule as soon as he can, and 
‘begin to translate mentally straight on, 
making allowance for the Latin way of 
putting things.’ A propos of this, there is a 
good deal about order: perhaps (as Com- 
position is out of the question) rather too 
much ; but we are glad to see a reference to 
Professor Hale’s brilliant essay on the Art 
of Reading Latin, from which Dr. Abbott 
quotes an amusing illustration of the import- 
ance of orderin a long sentence. Professor 
Hale takes a passage from Livy, and shows in 
detail how the apparently arbitrary disregard 
οἱ the logical order is really due to the fact 
that the order is everywhere natural. When 
this is perceived the student gets great 
encouragement to try translating ‘ mentally 
straight on’: and nothing helps so much to 
rapid reading, «.e. to reading Latin as a 
la 


nguage. 
The rest of the book is reading lessons 
graduated in length with full notes. First 
proverbs and short sentences: then longer 
sentences : then a book of Phaedrus, and lastly 
a book of Caesar. The main novelty here is 
that the sentences are carefully chosen to be 


either striking sayings or anecdotes. For 
ourselves we much prefer the anecdote for 
the young beginner. Many of the striking 
sayings simply bore the boy, who has no ex- 
perience of life to make him appreciate them : 
others disgust him by their medicinal flavour :. 
and many lose much of their effect and even 
their meaning without the context. What 
can a boy care for ‘vox populi vox dei,’ ‘ars 
longa, vita brevis,’ ‘silent leges inter arma,’ and 
the rest of them? But he takes some 
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interest in Martial’s statement (for example) 
that ‘he would rather have a tank than a 
vineyard at Ravenna’ (where water is bad 
and scarce) : and complains that an innkeeper 
‘had cheated him by selling him neat wine, 
when he had ordered wine and water.’ Or 
again he will relish Catulus’ reply to the bad 
speaker who asked him whether he had not 
moved the feelings of the audience in his 
peroration: ‘Certainly,’ said the cruel 
Catulus: ‘nobody I should think was so 
hard-hearted as not to feel great pity— 
for your speech.’ In Dr. Abbott’s second 
and third series there are many excellent 
anecdotes like the above, which tide the 
learner over the initial flats and bars of Latin 
reading. 

We may note a few slips—though, as the 
first edition is only issued to teachers, for 
comment and correction, they have perhaps 
already been emended. 

The note on accent (§ 64) is confusing : 
syllables were surely retained because they 
were accented, not because the accented syl- 
lable was significant. 

The phrase ‘national instinct’ in § 67 is 
not happy : the syllables were simply modi- 
fied by wear and tear in spoken use. 

§ 70, plaisir for plaire. 

§ 76, on (in the phrase on dit): the learner 
would think on confined to that use. 

ὃ 91, peignant from pingentem is not really 
a case of transposition: the y-sound which 
has supplanted the g is still after the n. 

§ 103, the form mien should be mentioned 
as well as mon. 

§ 131, iv. fingere misprint for pingere. 

§ 185, ‘The subject is sometimes the action 
implied in the verb’ is not a clear account of 
sie itur. 

But these are trifling blemishes in what is 
an interesting, and likely, if properly used, 
to be a valuable schoolbook. 


Sermo Latinus ; a Short Guide to Latin Prose 
Composition. By J. P. Postcate. Pp. 90. 
Maemillan. 2s. 6d. 


Tis unpretending little book, consisting 
as it does of some sixty pages of advice and 
discussion, followed by forty-one exercises, 
we commend most heartily both to those 
who have to teach, and those who wish to 
learn, Latin Prose Composition. Without 
professing to be exhaustive, Dr. Postgate 
has succeeded in being, in the best sense, 
practical: and we feel sure that both 
teachers and learners will find his remarks 
helpful and suggestive, 


The first chapter is a brief statement of 
the educational value of Latin Composition. 
We agree with the author’s main point, the 
value in training of that recasting of a 
thought which translation into an ancient 
language necessitates. Perhaps he is claim- 
ing too much when he says that ‘ controver- 
sies would often dissolve into emptiness’ if 
disputants would put them into Latin 
Prose. It would often do as well to translate 
them into plain English : and even Romans, 
in spite of their ‘ direct and concrete expres- 
sion,’ were not exempt from the common 
frailty of quarrelling about nothing. 

The two remaining chapters, however, 
constitute the valuable part, and the main 
part, of the book. The first one (chap. ii.) 
is addressed to teachers. The author touches 
with great felicity the first great difficulty 
of the teacher, when he feels that a version 
offered ‘won’t do,’ but is unable to say 
why. Dr. Postgate justly says he must 
neither disregard this feeling nor think it 
infallible. It is perhaps a pity that we are 
not more decisively warned that the teacher 
should never be content till he has analysed 
and made definite this instinctive criticism. 
Thesuggestions on retranslation are good and 
stimulating. But the most striking part of 
this chapter is the passage on class-teaching of 
Latin Prose: and Dr. Postgate’s hints will, 
it may be hoped, really help many a reader 
to succeed in this most difficult branch of 
the art, in which the writer is evidently 
a master. Particularly would we refer 
teachers to the admirable example, too long 
to quote, where he discusses and translates a 
difficult passage from Froude. 

The third chapter is addressed mainly to 
the pupil, but will be found very useful for 
teachers too. With the remarks on the use 
of dictionaries we heartily agree. In deal- 
ing with the difference of expression in the 
two languages the main point is well brought 
out and excellently illustrated, that the 
Latin always clings close to actual concrete 
fact. Indeed this principle forms so large 
a part of what the student has to learn, that 
we would gladly have had more detail on 
this head, even at the cost of some of the 
remarks about order. It is to this prin- 
ciple that is really due the objection of 
Latin to what we may call the ‘picturesque 
alias ’ (like ‘ the conqueror,’ ‘the iron Duke,’ 
‘England’s greatest general’) which Dr. 
Postgate ascribes to the poverty of Latin. 
Latin is quite able, of course, to render all 
these aliases of ‘the Duke of Wellington’ ; 
but, as they are mere flourishes, its practical 
instinct refuses to have them. : 
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The expansion of ‘ Balbus is building a 
wall’ is amusingly and cleverly done, and 
will be found instructive: but a playful 
protest may be permitted against the por- 
tentous sentence into which it finally grows, 
lest the learner should be beguiled into 
taking it as a model. 

In treating of order, we should have liked 
to see more about the variety due simply to 
the desire of pleasant sound, and the wish to 
avoid dulness. Perhaps also more thorough 
analysis and illustration might have been 
given of the common English tendency to 
what we may call ‘concealed oratio 
obliqua’: the tendency, that is, to present 
what is really the view or the suggestion of 
one of the actors in the narrative as part of 
the narrative itself. For example : 

‘The general did his best to restrain the 
ardour of his troops. Over-haste was likely 
to be as fatal as delay. The plot was 
hardly ripe: and to venture at once would 
easily end in losing all. Accordingly he took 
measures, ete.’ 

The second and third sentences here are 
really of course the general’s, and in Latin 
must be oblique. The instance from Gibbon 
which the author gives on p. 36 (an admir- 
able piece and well-discussed) is less likely 


to mislead the pupil than the passage we 
have written above, which is one of a common 
kind in modern English. 

Dr. Postgate’s little book is certain to 
require soon a new edition. We should like 
to suggest that he should enlarge its scope, 
so as to give us more detailed hints from his 
own varied and carefully recorded experi- 
ence on many points where he is now con- 
tent to quote from other well-known works 
on composition. Might we also suggest, 
that in this case he should suppress the 
rather scornful note on p. 6, against the 
proposed substitution of French and German 
for Classics in the case of certain students ¢ 
The grounds for this proposal lie far outside 
a mere comparison of the languages: and 
they commend themselves, as Dr. Postgate 
must be aware, to many who are earnest 
believers in the Classical tongues as educa- 
tional instruments. Even if it were not so, 
the modernisers would not be converted by 
the bald assertion that ‘it will not be long 
before Englishman will (except for special 
reasons) as little think of learning either 

French or eo as they do now of 
earning Dutch or Welsh.’ 
A. §. 


PLESSIS ON GREEK AND LATIN METRE. 


Traité de Métrique grecque et latine, par 
F. Pressis. Paris, Klincksieck. pp. 
x., 336. 3 fr. 


Tus little work forms one of the useful 
series in which Riemann’s Latin Syntax 
and some others noticed in this Review have 
already appeared. It is based, in a great 
measure, on the Métrique grecque et latine of 
Havet and Duvau (1888), the Métrique of 
Gleditsch in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, and 
the well-known works of Lucien Miiller and 
Wilhelm Christ. But the matter is well 
digested, and the subject is set before the 
reader with clearness and precision. After 
some preliminary ‘notions générales,’ the 
author proceeds to treat of the construction 
of the hexameter and pentameter in both 
languages, and then of the various iambic and 
lyric metres. In a series of short excursuses 
he deals with the position of words in Latin 
verse, the relative proportion of dactyls and 
spondees in the first halves of hexameters 
and pentameters, the prosody of archaic 


Latin including the Saturnian metre, and 
the law, commonly known as Meineke’s, of 
the division of: Horace’s odes into quatrains. 
The correctness of such a division he im- 
pugns. There is lastly an Index Rerum so 
constructed as to include a sufficient explana- 
tion of the grammatical and metrical terms 
employed. 

The scientific method which characterizes 
good modern handbooks, even when the 
subject is versification, has something in it 
rather chilling to the young student. It 
is formidable to see tabulated, as here (p. 80), 
the exact percentage of elisions in Catullus, 
Propertius, and the rest ; or to have calcu- 
lated decimally the permutations of dactyls 
and spondees admitted by those poets in the 
open feet (pp. 281 sqq.). With some minds 
the result might be a distaste for efforts at 
verse composition, like the disinclination 
felt for reading Shakespeare after a study of 
end-stopt lines and weak endings. But the 
process is inevitable, and in the manual 
before us the thing is certainly done well. 
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One advantage of treating Greek and 
Latin metres side by side is that the con- 
tinuity of development pervading them can 
be better seen. The way the pentameter 
forms a connecting link between the xara 
στίχον and the lyric metres (p. 100), the 
gradual restrictions on its last syllables 
(p. 116), and the slow but subtle influence of 
accent (pp. 295-6), are clearly brought out. 
The subject of accent, indeed, as affecting 
and affected by metre, is an interesting one, 
and one which has not received in English 
text-books the attention it deserves. Dis- 
carding the use of the terms arsis and thesis, 
as being now generally understood in a sense 
exactly contrary to their original one, the 
author adopts a notation (p. 3) slightly dif- 
fering from that of Havet and others to 
designate the temps fort, or stress, as distin- 
guished alike from quantity and the tonic, 
or true, accent. The first of these three 
he makes equivalent to the modern 
accent (p. 34), while the last was 
simply a momentary raising of the pitch, a 
‘note musicale plus élevée.’ Such lines as: 


Italiam fato préfugus Lavinaque vénit 


show how unaffected the metrical stress was 
by the accent proper. The fact no doubt 
remains that in the last two feet of the 
hexameter we often find the stress or temps 


fort and the accent coincide, as in ‘rura 
manebunt,’ ‘lumine caelum,’ and such like 
common types. But Havet (Métrique, p. 60) 
will not allow this to have been intentional, 
and he decides that ‘le réle de |’ accent est 
absolument nul dans Ja versification latine.’ 
Weil and Benloew, in their Théorie générale 
de [ Accentuation latine (a treatise unfortu- 
nately now out of print), come to much the 
same conclusion (p. 241), on the ground of 
the tendency of the Latin accent to coincide 
with the stress (the Romans having for 
example no words accented like Αἰσχύλος), 
and of stress again to coincide with quantity. 
In the long run accent carried the day, and 
made possible the metres of the Christian 


poets. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is 
that in which the writer treats of archaic 
prosody (Hacurs. iii.), especially as affecting 
the scansion of Plautus. The book is care- 
fully printed, and we have noticed very 
little to add to the list of errata. On p. 
222, in the first line of note 2, ‘sur la 
finale’ should be ‘sur J‘initiale,’ and the 
last number on p. 279 should be 42 instead 
of 41. We think the work will be found 
very serviceable in the higher forms of 
classical schools. 


J. H. Lupton. 


VIERECK’S OFFICIAL GREEK. 


Sermo Graecus quo Senatus populusque 
Romanus magistratusque populi Romani 
usque ad Tiberit Caesaris aetatem in scriptis 
publicis usi sunt examinatur : scripsit 
Pautus Vrereck, Dr. Ph. Gottingae, 
mpcccLxxxvill. (5 Mark). 


TuE subject of this careful and scholarly 
prize-essay (‘ praemio regio ornata’ ) may at 
first sight appear to be of narrow range, but 
the reader will find it opening out in various 
interesting directions. When Rome became 
mistress of the Eastern world, she had to 
treat with her subjects in their own tongue, 
and that tongue was Greek : Graecia capta 
Serum victorem cepit. In the West, indeed, 
the Roman official might usually employ his 
native Latin, although probably Greek was 
the channel of communication between 
Rome and Carthage in the times of Hannibal ; 
while in Magna Graecia we find Senatus- 
consulta inscribed in Greek, and not in Latin, 


late in the first century a.p. (6.1.6, 5836, 
5838, 5843). But in Greece proper, and 
over those large tracts of the world which 
had been Hellenised under the Diadochi, 
Greek was the official language: even in 
Palestine the Roman decree or treaty was 
inscribed in Greek as well as Latin (p. xii). 
The writer first addresses himself to the 
task of collecting and arranging the texts of 
all the inscribed documents which come 
within his scope. These are set out in full, 
the readings being subjected to careful 
criticism. First come ten Letters from 
Roman magistrates, the earliest being 
Flamininus’s letter to Cyretiae (circ. 196 B.c.) 
and the latest (p. 47) a letter of Cn. Lentulus 
Augur to Nysa (B.c. 1). Next follow eleven 
Senatusconsulta, most of them in excellent 
preservation and of considerable length, their 
number being swelled by several more in 
the Addenda. A third class is formed by 
the Treaties. None of these documents are 
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new, and many of them have long been 
familiar. But they gain greatly in interest 
by being thus grouped together, and the 
student of Roman history may perhaps find 
in this collection some documents that have 
escaped his notice amid the scattered liter- 
ature of epigraphy. Some of the Senatus- 
consulta were first published by me in Part 
iii. of the Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, and if this Essay had then lain 
before me it would have saved me much 
trouble in restoring the texts. The collec- 
tion might have been greatly enlarged, had 
the author wished to proceed further than 
the reign of Tiberius. Imperial letters 
addressed to the Greek cities are being 
brought to light in almost every excavation. 
Some are the merest ‘ notelets’: but Greek 
servility inscribed them all. At this day 
however they have a certain value, if only 
in the chronological data furnished by their 
headings. Few however are so curious as 
the document discovered at Acraephiae last 
year (Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 
xii, 1888, p. 510), which gives us a verbatim 
report of the high-flown address of the 
Emperor Nero to the Greeks at Corinth, in 
proclaiming the liberty of Hellas, Nov. 28, 
a.v. 66. 

Our author, after placing the documents 
before us, proceeds next (pp. 55 foll.) to 
criticise their language, under the various 
heads of orthography, inflexions, syntax, 
vocabulary and style. There is no doubt 
whatever that these Romano-Greek docu- 
ments received their Greek dress at Rome, 
and were transmitted in Greek to the Pro- 
vinces. In grammar and diction they differ 
but little from each other, or from the 
Greek commonly spoken by educated persons 
in that day. Latinisms, indeed, of idiom 
abound, but the number of Latin words 
bodily transferred into the Greek tongue is 
remarkably small: nearly every Roman 
official term received at once its official 
Greek translation. We must remember 
that it was as essential for a Roman states- 
man, even under the Republic, to speak 
Greek as for an English public man to-day 
to speak French (cp. Livy, xlv, 29); it was 
usual for Greek envoys to address the Senate 
in their own tongue. The extant letters of 
the Roman politicians afford an amusing 
evidence of the extent of their acquaintance 
with Greek. Flamininus’s Greek style is 
crude, involved and obscure ; his diction is 
commonplace, like that of Polybius (p. 75), 
and not free from Latinism and bad 
grammar. Mark Antony, whom Cicero so 
unmercifully banters about his rhetorical 


studies, affects a verbose and grandiloquent 
manner, not always strictly grammatical 
(p. 77). The literary revival of the 
Augustan age is reflected in the elegant 
Greek of Augustus’s own letters (p. 78) : and 
very curious ones they are, as illustrating 
Provincial life and government. 

In the course of this discussion of points 
of style, some interesting illustrations occur 
of the change of meaning which some Greek 
words underwent in later days: 6.9. ἀνωτέρω 
‘before’ of time, or ‘above’ in a book; 
καταχωρίζειν ‘to put on record in a book’ ; 
φιλάνθρωπος of kindness generally ; καταλογή, 
‘ distinction,’ ‘notice,’ ‘honour’ ;etc. These 
pages (72 foll.) are of value to the student of 
Hellenistic Greek. I doubt the statement 
made on p. 56 about the revived observance 
of the tota adscriptum in the Augustan age 
giving rise to its insertion where it was not 
wanted. Long before the Augustan age, in 
purely Greek documents of the time of the 
Diadochi, such otiose insertion of the iota 
was not unknown : Mr. Roberts agrees with 
me in reading ὁρκῷσ[αι] in line 20 of the 
Lygdamis inscription. Viereck does well, 
however, in declining to call forms like 
ἀπήλθοσαν, εἴπασαν ‘ Alexandrian,’ since they 
are found equally in other parts of Greece 

. 5Y). 
υΣ separate discussion is reserved (p. 85) 
for the Greek version of the Marmor 
Ancyranum, which departs so far from 
ordinary standards of grammar and style, 
that Nissen believed it to have been made 
from the Latin by a Gaul of Ancyra. 
Viereck suggests that the inferior style of 
this document may readily be accounted for 
by its length ‘and the t complexity of 
its contents. These afforded more oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of ignorance than 
the much more simple and formal documents 
we have hitherto been discussing. He con- 
cludes that the Greek of the Marmor 
Ancyranum was drafted by a Roman official 
in Rome itself, and was transmitted to 
Galatia, by order of Tiberius upon the 
request of the people of the province, to be 
inscribed on the walls of temples dedicated 
to Caesar-worship. 

The examination of so many authentic 
inscribed documents qualifies the author to 
proceed yet further, and to discuss the 
specimens of Senatusconsulta and official 
letters which occur in Polybius, in Josephus 
and in the Book of Maccabees. Internal 
evidence satisfies him that Polybius had 
before him Greek originals of public docu- 
ments (p. 90). Josephus is convicted of 
gross carelessness, and something worse, in 
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bis handling of Senatusconsulta and official 
letters borrowed by him from the collections 
of others. But there is no ground for doubting 
the substantial accuracy of the documents 
themselves, which were mostly borrowed 
from Nicolaus Damascenus, though little 
trust is to be placed in their headings and 
the titles assigned to the Roman officials in 


them ; these are due to the unscrupulous 
pen of Josephus. 

The essay is made the more useful by 
some good indices. I have noted only one 
glaring misprint; p. 7, line 11: templum 
Veneris Ephesiae, for Dianae. 


E. L. Hicks. 


PLOIX’S LA NATURE DES DIEOX. 


La Nature des Dieux. Par CuHar.es PLorx. 


1888. 10 fr. 


One opens this book, which consists of only 
470 pages, with a pleasurable expectation, 
first because it is written by a Frenchman, 
and therefore it is not likely to be dull or 
obscure, and secondly because of the title. 
The student of the classical religions might 
hope that he will here find—not one more 
theory added to the endless number concern- 
ing the origins of those religions—but a work 
which we in England especially need on the 
actual religious ideas of Greece and Rome in 
the historic periods. But the whole book is 
a theory of origins, and its title is an illu- 
sion ; it is also an astonishing, perhaps an 
expiring, effort of the familiar school, in 
which we have all been trained, of philolo- 
gico-physical mythology. In his preface M. 
Ploix disclaims style and aspires merely to 
science. But the book has of course the 
usual French excellences of style, piquancy 
of expression and lucidity, while as regards 
science it reminds us of Mr. Lang’s treatise 
on ‘the Gladstone Myth’: only M. Ploix 
means his book to be taken very seriously. 
It is in fact nothing less than a key to all 
the polytheistic religions; for what he dis- 
covers of the Greeks and the Romans he 
maintains must be true of the whole human 
race, Thus at the outset we are startled 
with the enormous assumption—with the 
proof of which he does not trouble himself— 
that ‘la marche de l’intelligence humaine a 
du étre partout la méme.’ 

Plurality of causes is excluded at a single 
stroke. Ancestor-worship, the sense of the 
Infinite, personification of moral ideas, and 
other possible explanations, cannot be applied 
to any religion of any branch of the human 
race if they are found not to apply to the 
religion of Greece and Rome. If one could 
believe this, one would at least save oneself 
trouble. With this advantage to start with 


M. Ploix works out the great single idea 
with which his book is inspired, namely, that 
all the Greek and Latin divinities except 
Zeus are personifications of the twilight. 
He has at least maintained his originality, 
for the twilight is the one department of 
nature that has not been over-run by his 
fellow-mythologists. We have become very 
familiar with the apparitions of the sun, the 
moon, the wind and the lightning, etc., in 
the forms of Apollo, Dionysos, Hera, Athene, 
and many others, but Apollo, Demeter, Pro- 
serpine, Eros and Ares as dawn-divinities of 
twilight are novel characters. M. Ploix is 
very contemptuous of solar theories, and 
holds some very peculiar views about the 
sun. He thinks that primitive man paid 
very little attention to it, and did not regard 
it as the cause of light, and supposed it was 
a very slow thing, and that therefore he 
could not have personified it as a fast-run- 
ning hero such as Apollo or Hermes. ‘Le 
soleil ne parait avoir été anthropomorphisé 
chez les Grecs et les Latins.’ This is a 
strange statement in the face of the worship 
of Helios at Rhodes and elsewhere, and his 
very human activity in many Greek legends. 

However, though he disregards all solar, 
lunar or astral explanations, he maintains 
as an indisputable view that the divinities 
were personifications of celestial phenomena: 
in the first place, because Devas and Divi 
and Zeus contain a root meaning bright: 
therefore they must be sky-divinities or 
deities of light. We are familiar with this 
argument through Professor Max Miiller’s 
writings ; but modern philologists by no 
means accept this conclusion. For the same 
root may be used for the expression of two 
independent though cognate ideas: of two 
derivatives from the same root the one may 
denote a ‘ bright being,’ the other the ‘bright 
sky,’ and yet the bright being need not be a 
personification of the sky. And after all the 
Greeks did not speak of Divi but θεοί, and 
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what else this word means besides ‘ gods’ no 
one yet knows, though M. Ploix thinks he 
does. 

A second argument that M. Ploix urges 
is the way in which he supposes polytheism 
arose from fetichism—for he admits promis- 
cuous fetichism as a prior stage. There is 
some truth and ingenuity in his argument 
that terrestrial fetiches, because they mostly 
could not move about, were sooner detected 
and deposed, and became mere material 
things; while the celestial fetiches were 
very active and could maintain the illusion 
better: more myths were therefore told 
about them and remained long after the 
fetich-belief was exploded; thus when no 
other active and intelligent agency was 
admitted except that which was human or 
like human, these persistent myths which 


seemed to speak of active agency in the’ 


heavens gave rise to the belief in personal 
agents existing there, the deities of the 
Greek Pantheon. 

This exposition is the sanest part of the 
book but, as it implies that the personal 
divinities were not likely to be evolved from 
terrestrial ‘fetiches,’ there are obvious ob- 
jections to it: the chief one is the very 
primitive belief in the earth-goddess and in 
divinities that clustered round her or ema- 
nated from her. Gaia—whom M. Ploix 
scarcely notices—was a real person with 
oracular gifts, who certainly was evolved 
from that largest of all terrestrial fetiches, 
the earth. And in spite of M. Ploix, divi- 
nities such as Cybele, Demeter, Dionysos, 
had far more affinity with Gaia than they 
had with twilight. 

Another proof he urges in favour of the 
exclusive supremacy of the celestial person- 
ages is that mankind always worship the 
cheerful and benevolent, not the dark and 
malign power. Does M. Ploix consider 
lightning and snakes as cheerful and bene- 
volent, or has he failed to notice that some 
old Greeks worshipped Python before Apollo 
killed him, and that the Arcadians wor- 
shipped unpersonified thunder and lightning: 
that Briareus-Aegaeon in Euboea and Tityos, 
whom Apollo had to slay for his wickedness, 
are not known to have been benevolent 
powers, and are yet known to have received 
worship? He will not admit the existence 
at any time of animal-worship in Greece ; 
but if the primitive Greeks never worship 
animals, they yet exposed themselves to the 
gravest suspicions of having done so. Main- 
taining then that it is only the celestial phe- 
nomena that could give birth to divinities, 
he finds that the only department of nature 


in which he can conveniently plant his 
divinities is the twilight. And certainly the 
twilight answers the purpose of explaining 
all the Greek deities and heroes quite as 
well as the sun; or rather, all the depart- 
ments of nature, each in its turn, serve 
almost equally well the purpose of physical 
allegory. 

But the twilight has especial advan- 
tages for M. Ploix’ argument: it is beautiful, 
and all the deities are beautiful, except 
Hephaestos, whom M. Ploix considers to be 
a twilight ‘manqué’: it is combative, that 
is, the morning twilight prevails over the 
powers of darkness, and the gods also are 
combative, using spears on occasion, which 
are the shafts of the morning light. But 
the subtlest proof of all is the proof derived 
from the fact that the twilight is the ‘com- 
mencement’ of the day, and M. Ploix finds 
that nearly all the Greek and Latin deities 
were deities of ‘commencement.’ One might 
doubt whether one is allowed to style a god 
thus, because the worshippers happened to 
invoke him when they were beginning some- 
thing serious. But M. Ploix can plead this 
much in favour of his theory, that most of 
the deities and heroes did something and in- 
vented something, and therefore must have 
‘commenced ’ doing and inventing it. 

His observations of nature are innocent, 
though irrelevant; but his playing with the 
meaning of names is more serious. ᾿Αθάνατος 
as a predicate of a god does not mean ‘im- 
mortal,’ but ‘not dead,’ as a primitive Greek 
might remark of his dawn-deity when he saw 
a fresh twilight in the sky. With quite as 
much right the Greek might have called 
himself ἀθάνατος when he got up in the 
morning. Scarcely any epithets of divinities 
will he allow to be moral epithets originally : 
bonus optimus he would translate by physical 
terms (perhaps bonus = duonus = double. =. 
twilight, the twilight being double and 
most deities having a double aspect, one 
gay one bad: optimus = brilliant, root 
‘op’. 

He does not see that to suppose of the 
distinct Greek and Latin nations that they 
could not spontaneously predicate moral 
terms of their deities is to suppose them to 
be in a state of extraordinary intellectual 
savagery. 

Then he is abnormally prone to the usual 
error of his school of imputing to the ordi- 
nary terms of Greek and Latin writers pre- 
historic and allusive senses: for instance, 
Eros is twilight because among other reasons 
Sophocles in his Antigone in the famous ode 
calls him dvixaros, and M: Ploix does not 
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seem to recognise that Sophocles is writing 
of the invincible power not of twilight but 
of love. He maintains that Ἵμερος, whom 
Hesiod places in Aphrodite’s company, does 
not mean ‘desire,’ but ‘day’ = ἡμέρα : for he 
does not seem to know that the personifica- 
tion of abstract ideas is earlier than Hesiod, 
and that a capital letter does not radically 
change the meaning of a Greek word. (We 
might as well regard the ἵμερος ὀαριστύς and 
mappacis in the girdle of Aphrodite as 
twilight-powers. ) 

Again, he has the audacity to suggest 
that ’Avrépws meant the ‘counter-twilight,’ 
although this is a word and figure that was 
invented very late—some thousands of years 
after the word Ἔρως could have possibly 
meant the twilight. His indifference to 
chronology is also shown in his indiscrimi- 
nate use of texts, Orphic literature being 
quoted as a proof of primeval ideas, and 
Albricius’ treatise De deorwm imaginibus 
being referred to as a classical authority. 
Of archaeology he appears to be absolutely 
ignorant, and his few references to archaeo- 
logical evidence are worthless, But his 


worst offence is his philology, which is 
perhaps more unscientific than that in which 
any modern writer of his school has ever 
indulged. ‘Pallas’ and ‘pallidus’ are con- 
nected ‘ because Greek and Latin are kindred 
languages’; Ἔρως is a derivative from the 
root ar = ‘ brilliant,’ a theory which appears 
to be possible only if one disregards the 
stern laws of vowel-change, or if one makes 
no distinction between a long and a short a. 

The mythologic theory and the philology 
of M. Ploix are antiquated: and the method 
of argument on which the whole book 
depends—the deduction of all the deriva- 
tive qualities of the divinity from one single 
original idea—is wholly unconvincing. He 
ignores the fact that a nation as it progres- 
ses may predicate new functions and powers 
of its divinities independently of the original 
idea ; or may adopt from some alien religion 
divine personages fully-formed and endowed 
with a complex moral nature which, for those 
who adopt them, has no connection at all 
with any physical phenomena, 


L. R. Farne 


SOPHOCLES’S GREEK LEXICON. 


Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine 
Periods from B.c. 146 to a.p. 1100, by 
EVANGELENUS APOSTOLIDEs SOPHOCLES. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1887. £2 2s. 


A FULL notice of the above work must 
include some account of the life and char- 
acter of its author. Professor Sophocles was 
born at Changaranda, near Mount Pelion in 
Thessaly, in 1807. He entered the mon- 
astery of Mount Sinai as a student and was 
connected with it several years during the 
Greek revolution (1821-28), living chiefly in 
the mother-convent at Cairo. He evidently 
cherished pleasant recollections of these early 
years, and maintained relations with the 
Sinaitic convent to the close of his life. He 
came to the United States under the 
tronage of a Foreign Missionary Society 
A.B.C.F.M) in 1829, and after studying at 
the Academy at Monson, Mass., entered 
Amherst College, but did not stay through the 
regular course. He taught in Hartford and 
was assistant in the Yale College library at 
New Haven. In 1842 he became tutor in 
Greek in Harvard College and served in that 


position until 1845, and from 1847 to 1859. 
In 1859 he was appointed adjunct professor 
of Greek, but in the next year he was trans- 
ferred to the University Professorship of 
Ancient, Byzantine, and Modern Greek, in 
which chair he remained until his death in 
December 1883. He began early to publish 
text-books for students of Greek. Most 
known among these are his Greek Grammar, 
Romaic Grammar, Catalogue of Anomalous 
Verbs and History of the Greek Alphabet. His 
life at Cambridge was singular and striking 
to eccentricity. He never married, and lived 
a secluded life, using two rooms for all 
purposes, and often acting as his own cook 
and house-keeper. He partook of his simple 
meals on the very table which served him 
as a desk for the writing of this monu- 
mental Lexicon. His behaviour towards 
strangers, especially his own countrymen, 
was not always attractive and he came to 
have the reputation among them of being 
crabbed and cynical, but those who had the 
privilege of a more intimate acquaintance 
with him found him cordial and tender- 
hearted. His characteristic as a scholar was 
penetration. He seemed to see at a glance 
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what cost others time and labour in ac- 
quiring, and so, although he was not versed 
in German and not acquainted with the 
results of German research in Philology 
except as reproduced in English and Latin, 
the extent and accuracy of his scholarship 
was not inferior to that of the German 
masters themselves. The surest evidence of 
this is the work before us. 

This work was first published as vol. VII. 
(new series) of the ‘ Memoirs of the American 
Academy’ under the title of ‘Glossary of 
Later and Byzantine Greek.’ In 1870 it 
was republished by the author in an enlarged 
form under its present title, and again in 
1887 by the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College in a memorial edition. Of 
this edition, a note by the editor tells us 
that it differs from the second impression 
of 1870 by the correction of nearly two 
hundred evident inadvertencies and ‘a few 
instances of additions.’ The Lexicon is 
then substantially as Sophocles left it. As 
appears from the title itself, it is a work of 
a very different character from Du Cange’s 
Glossarium mediae et infimae Graecitatis. 
First of all, the periods of the Greek 
language covered by the two works are not 
the same. Du Cange’s period extends 
apparently down to his own day (1688). 
Sophocles does not attempt to deal with 
writings later than 1100 a.p. the date of the 
capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders. 
Although the starting-point in both is the 
same, it does not appear that Du Cange 
makes any use of the LXX and of the New 
Testament or other early Christian writers ; 
so that altogether the fields of the two works 
coincide only for a space of 500 or 600 years. 
Sophocles refers to over 550 titles; Du 
Cange to nearly 1100, of which however a 
large number are titles of brief works 
separately mentioned which appear in 
Sophocles’ list unified under titles of collected 
works of authors. Thus Sophocles’s 550 
titles represent by no means a proportion- 
ately lesser body of literature. Again, of 
Du Cange’s 1100 titles 650 were edited at the 
time he wrote his Glossary and the re- 
mainder were consulted in MS. form. Since 
so large a portion of his field was inaccessible 
to scholars generally, Du Cange as a rule 
gives complete quotations for illustration of 
his definitions, while Sophocles in general 
simply refers to passages of published works. 
Hence Du Cange saves the student the labour 
of searching through whole sections in order 
to verify references, but loses in point of com- 
pactness and clearness. Sophocles is able to 
compress into thé same space a larger 


number of definitions and references than 
Du Cange. We turn to a word like λύσις 
and find in Du Cange two senses attached to 
it: (1) reseripta et responsa imperatorum, 
supported by seven citations, and (2) recon- 
ciliatio ecclesiae, supported by one. In 
Sophocles the same word is found in nine 
different meanings: (1) loosening, with one 
reference, and idiom λύσις κοιλίας, (2) divorce, 
two reff., (3) absolution, two reff., (4) barley- 
meal, two reff., (5) resolution of a long syllable 
to two short ones, two reff., (6) omission of 
conjunction = asyndeton, one ref., (7) rescrip- 
tum, four reff., (8) seminal emission, one ref., 
(9) permission, leave, one ref. The common 
word ἀφορίζω is not found in Du Cange, but 
its radical meaning is given under the deriv- 
ative ἀφορισμός as censurae ecclesiasticae 
species communionis privatio, with three dis- 
tinct citations and a passim reference to the 
Synodical Decrees of the Greek Church. 
Sophocles in treating the word gives the verb 
separately with the following senses, each 
abundantly supported by references: (1) to 
separate, (2) to separate and cut out, (3) to 
excommunicate = ἀκοινώνητον ποιεῖν, (4) to put 
in the ἀφορίστρια (a sort of dungeon in 
monasteries); and in addition he treats 
separately of the following derivatives, 
altogether omitted by Du Cange : ἀφόρισμα, 
ἀφοριστικός, ἀφοριστικῶς, ἀφορίστρια. In the 
treatment of this latter word there appears 
another feature of Sophocles’s work as com- 
pared with that of Du Cange, viz. the 
methodical arrangement of the various 
definitions and a general progress from the 
generic to the specific, and from the etymo- 
logical to the historical sense. Perhaps 
another common word of the Byzantine 
period will illustrate this difference. For 
σήκρητον (céxperov) Du Cange gives the 
meanings : (1) secretarium aedis sacrae, (2) 
secretarium forum tribunal juridicum. 
Sophocles is more methodical as follows : 
(1) secret, (2) privy chamber, (3) office, apart- 
ment of an office, (4) an association (Porph. 
Cer. 6). Very notable is this difference in the 
word εὐαγγέλιον. Both lexicographers give 
it eight different senses, but an examination 
shows that those given by Du Cange are 
within a narrow range, whereas Sophocles’s 
treatment proceeds on a regular method and 
covers all the usages of the word, as the 
following summary of the treatment will 
make plain. Du Cange: (1) evangeliwm, 
Novum Christi Testamentum, (2) liber ecclesiae 
Graecorum in quo descripta sunt evangelia, 
(3) = εὐαγγέλια ἐωθινά, (4) = εὐαγγέλια ἐωθινὰ 
ἀναστάσιμα, (5) = εὐαγγέλια ὁσιακά, (6) = 
μικρὰ εὐαγγέλια, a mulieribus vice φυλακτηρίων 
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gestata, (7) = εὐαγγελιστάριον, (8) = τετρα- 


ευάγγελον, codex quatuor evangeliorum, &e. 
Sophocles : (1) good tidings, (2) applied to 
the revelation by Christ = Gospel, (3) Gospel, 
a history of Christ, (4) the gospels collectively, 
(5) the book containing the four gospels, (6) 
the gospel of the day, (7) evangelistary, the 
book containing the gospel of each day, (8) 
a book of faith; of. εὐαγγέλιον Εὔας, Ἰούδα, 
Σκυθιανοῦ. This compactness and method 
naturally enable and lead Sophocles to 
notice unusual meanings of words not noted 
by Du Cange. The word ἐκκλησία is found 
in Du Cange in the ordinary senses of: (1) 
conventus Christianorum, (2) Aedes in quam 
conveniunt fideles, and (3) cathedrales civitatum 
(cf. μεγάλαι ἐκκλησίαι). Inaddition to these, 
all mentioned by him, Sophocles gives : (4) 
local church, (5) Ecclesia, female of Aeon in 
the Valentinian theogony, (6) Roman comitia, 
and a note on of ἀπὸ τῆς ἐκκλησίας or οἱ τῆς 
ἐκκλησίας = members of the true church. 
Quite often the two works are equally full, 
but each in a different line ; 6.9. εὐλογία is 
given in Du Cange in nine senses and in 
Sophocles in seven. Of Du Cange’s nine the 
first appears as (3) in Sophocles, the second 
as (4), the third as (5), the fourth and fifth 
not at all, unless they be referred to (1) = 
blessing in general ; the sixth appears as (7), 
the seventh as (2); the eighth, like the 
fourth or fifth, not at all or under (1), and 
the ninth (pestis species—small pox, no 
doubt) not at all. On the other hand, 
Sophocles adds as (6) = nuptial benediction 
= στεφάνωμα. Similars the case with other 
words, cf. ipios, ἀββᾶς, romov. Occasion- 
ally a word quite fully treated in 
Sophocles is not found in Du Cange’s 
Glossary, cf. ὀφείλω, σαλεύω. But above 
these differences, a special excellence of 
Sophocles in comparison with Du Cange is 
his philological treatment of words. His 
knowledge of the history of the Greek 
language is complete; he is familiar not 
merely with classic antecedents of his 
special period of that history, but also with 
the various streams that have flowed in and 
mingled with it, and as a rule he traces words 
of foreign origin to their respective sources, 
as he also generally connects purely Greek 
words with their classic antecedents. Thus 
Latin words are traced to the Latin, and 
Hebrew or other Shemitic words to their 
Shemitic roots. There are of course ex- 
ceptions, cf. ἀββᾶς, Φαρισαῖος, Σαδδουκαῖος ; but 
perhaps these are treated like proper names. 
The Egyptian origin of βαΐον (as per 
Stephens) Sophocles either consciously or 
unconsciously omits. Combined with this 


linguistic knowledge we discern a peculiar 
familiarity with the customs, institutions, 
and history of the Eastern (Greek) church 
in Sophocles which at times goes beyond 
even Du Cange’s thorough acquaintance 
with these things. On δεσπότης, for example, 
Du Cange merely gives the secular sense of 
dominus ; while Sophocles gives: (1) master 
in general, (2) emperor, emperor’s son, and (3) 
the ecclesiastical bishop, priest. 

This comparison need not be carried into 
matters of external and mechanical execu- 
tion, such astypeand form. It goes without 
saying that in these respects the more 
modern work is an improvement upon the 
old. It is enough to point out the cumbrous 
system of appendices and addenda in Du 
Cange, in contrast with Sophocles’s perfect 
simplicity. Nor need anything more than 
the mere fact of Sophocles’s independence 
from Du Cange be noted here. His method 
of treatment, his point of view, his references 
and quotations are different. A comparison 
of ten words with an aggregate of about 
150 references by Du Cange and 200 by 
Sophocles shows that only about 15 to 20 
references are identical. (Greater precision is 
impossible owing to the difference in the 
titles as quoted by the two lexicographers, 
and the inaccessibility of many of Du 
Cange’s authors.) 

Altogether, Du Cange’s Glossarium is 
more of a collection of short historical 
monograms on a list of words, whereas 
Sophocles’s Lexicon is a lexicon with more 
or less precise etymological and methodical 
definitions. 

But aside from comparison with Du 
Cange’s Glossary, this work of Sophocles 
may be commended as at present the only 
aid to the scholar in his studies of the earlier 
Greek Fathers. It is not perfect of course. 
In its introductory portion, one or two 
changes would increase its scientific and 
logical character: 6.5. in the periodology of the 
Greek language, we fail to see the import- 
ance of the hegiric era 622 as an epoch- 
making date; the event it marks was too 
remote to exercise a direct influence on the 
course of the Greek language. It would be 
much better to substitute the year 780 (the 
date of the separation of the Eastern and 
Western churches), as marking a new de- 
parture in Byzantine history. <A similar 
change of the beginning of the Alexandrian 
period from 283 to 332, though less obvious, 
would nevertheless be a real improvement. 

Every one will sympathise with the author 
when he tells us in the prefatory note that 
he had been compelled to leave out certain 
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classes of words there described, ‘ the alter- 
native being to give up the intention of 
publishing the book.’ All omissions of words 
familiar to the scholar from classical usage 
will naturally be attributed to this same 
necessity ; but why should distinctly post- 
classical (Roman and Byzantine) usages be 
omitted, such as the meanings of κύων (1) = 
Setlock joint of a horse (Hesych.), (2) = κυνικὸς 
σπασμός (Gal. VIII. 41), (3) = crust used as 
spoon and thrown to the dogs (Eust. 1859, 
19), (4) =a throw at dice; Lat. canicula 
damnosi canes (Poll. 1X. 100 ; Eust. 1289) ? 
Or under διδάσκω the phrase διδάσκειν τὸν 
λαόν = to preach, or under κλέπτω the sense 
of concealing (Syn. 283 C) ? 

Again Sophocles is not perfectly consistent 
in the omission of classical words; or in 
the grammatical suggestions appended, e.g. 
he gives the fut. of βηματίζω but the aor. of 
βιγλεύω, βιαιοθανατέω, and neither the fut. nor 
the aor. of βιαιομαχέω. Or, in proper names, 
he gives Ἱεροσόλυμα, Ἱεριχώ, ᾿Αλεξάνδρεια, but 
leaves out Δαμασκός, Ἰόππη &c., justascommon 
and important, or Γάμαλα, Γίσχαλα, ᾿Ιωτάπατα 
ἄς. (Josephus) less known. If the choice in 
all these points is on principle, a brief intro- 


ductory note would help the user as a guide 
when to consult and when not to consult 
this Lexicon. It would have been better 
also, especially for the use of students, to 
give the English of Greek equivalents, either 
with or instead of the Greek. The word 
ἀβίβλαβον is given as = κρίνον, ἡμεροκαλλίς, 
which is familiar to the scholar, but not to 
the student ; and so with a large number of 
equivalents. 

But these are mere blemishes in a great 
work. It is not to be denied that a great 
step forward was taken in Greek lexico- 
graphy when this Lexicon made its appear- 
ance. But the diligence with which his- 
torians are at present investigating Byzan- 
tine literature deserves and demands a fuller 
and more scientific work, and the next step 
forward must be in that line. Hence we 
cannot look with unmixed joy upon the 
announcement of a facsimile reprint of Du 
Cange’s Glossary. If this reprint is to serve 
as a mere historical monument, it is well ; 
but if it is to occupy the place which be- 
longs to a more modern and exhaustive 
work, it is to be deprecated. 

A. C. ZENos. | 


Volistandiges Worterbuch uber die Gedichte 
des Homeros und der Homeriden, nach dem 
friiheren Seilerschen Homerworterbuch neu bear- 
beitet von CAPELLE. Neunte verbesserte Auflage. 
Leipzig, 1889. Mk. 4.80. 


Tue ninth edition of a well-known work, improved 
but not greatly altered, demands no extended review ; 
but the preface calls attention to the notable number 
of important works on Homer which have appeared 
since the publication of the eighth edition in 1889, 
and every page bears the marks of careful revision. 
In the great majority of cases, the best meanings and 
derivations are given concisely, and a long list might 
be made of words about which this dictionary gives 
better information than is found in the seventh edi- 
tion of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. E.g. repu(éres 
X 1 must mean ‘frightened,’ cf. φύζα 1 2, for which 
L. and S. makes no provision; μέλλεν μέν ποτε 
οἶκος ὅδ᾽ ἀφνειὸς καὶ ἀμύμων a 232, L. and S. ‘was 
destined to be’ etc., instead of ‘doubtless was,’ as 
Capelle rightly has it. In af κεν ἐμοὶ Ζεὺς | δώῃ καμ- 
μονίην, σὴν δὲ ψυχὴν ἀφέλωμαι X 256 f., L. and S.,’ 
following a prosaic scholiast, renders καμμονίην by 
‘ victory as the reward of steady cowrage.’ Far better, 
if not necessary, is it to take καμμονίην literally (with 
Capelle, ‘Ausdauer’), ‘steadfastness.’ ‘If Zeus 
grants to me to stand steadfast, and I take from thee 
thy life.’ Here the first half verse is explained by 
the second. 
Occasionally Capelle is unsatisfactory, and guilty 
of such slight inconsistencies as naturally arise in 
such a work. £.g. under ψευδής he treats of ψευδέσσι 
Δ 235; but explains this as ψεύδεσσι, under ἀρωγός." 
But an immense amount of accurate information is 


contained in this book of 605 pages, sold for about 
four shillings. This dictionary is ἃ condensed com- 
mentary, and if a man were limited to one book on 
Homer, besides the text, he might well choose this. 
T. Ὁ. 5. 


Dinarchi orationes adjectis Demadis qui fertur 
fragmentis ὑπὲρ τῆς dwdexaerias, iterum edidit 
Fripericus Biass. 1888, Teubner. 1 Mk. 


SixcE 1865 Professor Blass has been active as a 
student of Greek orators and oratory and has acquired 
a well deserved prestige in this field. Seventeen 
years have intervened between the first and this the 
second edition of Dinarchus. It would indeed be a 
matter of substantial interest to know how many 
copies of the first edition were issued, for it would 
enable one to judge of the extent of classical — 
at large, particularly in the case of this, the last o 
the ten Attic orators, both in time and in literary 
attractiveness. One may say that these slender be- 
quests of the Corinthian speech-writer owe their 
survival to the interest which history has shown in all 
the literary tradition that bears upon the career of 
Demosthenes, 

The two most valuable MSS. are both in England, 
an Oxoniensis and a Crippsianus. 

On the whole Blass has been conservative as an 
editor, rarely on the whole admitting the inter- 
polations claimed by the Cobetian critic Kleyne, 
Mnemosyne (older series), viii. Blass says very 
sensibly, praef. p. ix. : ‘ ipse id tenwi ne quod verbum 
ideo delerem, quia abesse potest vel posse videtur. 
Nimis facile est in quovis scriptore invenire quae 
recidere possis; sed non est oratoris qualis hic est 
quam paucissimis ubique verbis uti,’ Indeed one may 
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fitly ‘characterize this speech-writer as long-winded 
jo | strong winded. It may safely be doubted 
whether in all the compass of classic Greek prose 
there can be found a more ponderous or more awk- 
ward period than that beginning 818 contra Dem. οὐκ 
ἀποκτενεῖτε and ending μὴ βοηθῆσαι τοῖς Θηβαίοις at 
the conclusion of § 21 (cf. Transactions of the 
American Philol. Association for 1885). 

Some of the points to be noted after a comparison 
of the first and second editions of Blass’ 
Dinarchus are the following. Blass now proceeds 
radically in making elision to avoid hiatus, not hesi- 
tating even where the resulting form might be ambig- 
uous, as μηδέν᾽ for μηδένα. Many changes have been 
made in the matter of pointing, generally in the 
direction of more articulation. [ἢ questions of form 
and spelling he desires conformity with epigraphic 
evidence of the times and refers to Meisterhans’ 
Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften. He writes 
the perf. of τρέπω τέτροφα. With one exception (§54 
c. Dem.) he writes γίγνεται, not γίνεται, and spells 
Μουνιχία and ἐκτείνω for ἐκτίνω, ἐκτείσις for ἐκτίσις, 
probably from epigraphic considerations. Of passages 
where the reading is still in grave doubt we may note 
§ 2c. Dem. οὐ yap ἵν᾿ ἐνοχλῶμεν κιτ.λ, Following 
Meisterhans he reads ἐπιτεθηκότες in § 23 c. Dem. for 
ἐπιτεθεικότες of the MSS. 

A few critical suggestions may be here appended. 
It was suggested (Proceedings Am. Philol. Assoc. for 
1885, and Am. Journal of Philol. vol ix.) to insert 
οὐδὲν after πώποτε ὁ. Aristog. 15, in which remark we 
coincide with Bekker, τοιοῦτον for τοῖς τοῦτον in the 
same section-would seem to be more in harmony with 
grammar and context. Ε, 6. SIHLER. 

New York. 

In the praefatio xi. line 4, Hermes xxii. 78 is a 

mistake for 378. 


Supplementa ad Procli Commentarios in Pla- 
tonis de republica libros nuper uulgatos, 
edidit Ricarpus REITZzENSTEIN. Breslauer Philo 
logische Abhandlungen. Vierter Band. Drittes 
Heft. Breslau, 1889. pp. 1—31. 1 Mk. 

Tus short pamphlet has been issued in view of 

Cardinal Pitra’s recent publication (from the MS. 

Gk. Vat. 2197) of Proclus’s commentary on the story 

of Er, the son of Armenius, in Tom. v. part ii. of the 

Analecta Sacra Spicilegio Solesmensi parata (Parisiis 

1888). Cardinal Pitra seems to have been unaware 

that a second copy of this work of Proclus, made by 

Angelus Maius, is preserved in the Vatican library : 

and Reitzenstein has published a revised text of part 

of the ogee ἤδη pp. 25—32 and pp. 1—12 of 

Vat. MS, 2197) from ἃ comparison of the original 

MS. with Maius’scopy. Pitra’s text contained many 

errors, and probably was not finally revised by him 

when he died. Reitzenstein has corrected most if not 
allof his mistakes, and made many certain emendations 
where the manuscript is unintelligible, 6.9. 6 αὐτός for 

οὗτος on page 7, line 2: μὲν ὄν for μένον on 7, 23: 

δίκην for διπλῆν on 9, 15: ἀνάγειν eis τὸν αἰθέρα for 

ἀνάγει τὸν αἰθέρα on 10, 24: ποιεῖν ἔοικεν for ποιὴ κεν 
of MSS. in 12, 14: χάσμα for χίασμα on 17, 80 : ἀπ’ 
ἄλλων for ax’ ἀλλήλων on 29, 14: and ὄχημα for 
σχῆμα on 31,7. It may however be doubted if the 
editor is justified in inserting ἐπὶ before τὸν αἰθέρα on 
page 10, 26, ὡς ἐπὶ δικαστικὸν τόπον ἀνιέναι τὸν 

θέρα : in such cases, as is well known (Cobet, Var. 

Lectiones, p. 165 foll.), the preposition is idiomatically 

inserted only once, viz. after the ὡς (ὥσπερ, καθάπερ), 

provided the ὡς clause comes first. We have no 
reason for denying this elegancy even to Proclus. 

Reitzenstein will confer a boon on readers of Plato 

and Proclus if he will publish the remaining parts of 

the commentary. J. ADAN. 


Bellum Alexandrinum, erkliirt von R. SCHNEIDER. 
Berlin: Weidmann. 1888. pp. viii. 65. 90 pfg. 


THE writings of Caesar’s continuers were, until lately, 
among the most neglected portions of Latin literature. 
The text shad been edited but textual criticism had not 
been applied in detail and, since 1830, no commen- 
tary appears to have been written on any part of them 
except the last book of the ‘Gallic War.’ But the energy 
recently developed in the study of Caesar has extended 
to his continuers also. Merguet and Menge-Preuss 
have indexed them, and Dr. Schneider offers a brief 
commentary on the pamphlet describing the Alexan- 
drine war, that is the events from the battle of Phar- 
salus to Caesar’s entry into Rume. The book com- 
prises a short introduction, critical and explanatory 
notes, and an index. The critical notes give the 
readings of the four chief MSS. and select conjectures. 
In constituting the text, Dr. Schneider has been 
reasonably conservative (as conservatism is now 
understood); he appears, however, to rate the 
literary capacities of his author higher than previous 
scholars have done. Some of his conjectures are 
certainly attractive, e.g. ch. 8 consolativne et hor- 
tatione tor ὁ. et ratione ; ch. 17 Pharitae for pariter ; 
ch. 42 in Illyricum sinum for in illum s., and the 
geographical restorations (for instance in ch. 52, 
Llipa and Naeva) are well worth considering. If I 
may venture myself a suggestion, I would suggest 
appetuntur for aptantur iu ch. i., comparing Caesar’s 
appetere umerum gladio (Bell. Civ. 2, 35). On the 
whole, Dr. Schneider's text is a distinct improvement 
on previous editions. The same cannot be said of the 
notes—for there is practically no previous edition on 
which they could constitute an advance. But they 
are (as would be expected from the writer) well chosen 
and scholarly, and, though never lengthy, they 
seldom leave the reader in the lurch. The whole 
book deserves to be very warmly recommended. 


F. HAVERFIELD, 


Der Codex Mediceus, Pl. xxxix. ἢ. 1 des 
Vergilius, von Dx. Max HorrMann. Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1889. 8 Mk. 


Tus is a new collation of parts of the Medicean 
manuscript of Vergil, comprising part of the sixth 
Eclogue, and the remaining Eclogues, the Georgics, 
and the first and sixth Aeneids. In minute details 
it supplements Ribbeck, who mainly depended on 
Foggini’s transcript. ‘lhe account of the different 
classes of corrections is especially interesting. As 
the corrected or double readings are all printed in 
facsimile, the collation will be of great service to stu- 
dents of Latin palaeography ; but whether it throws 
~ new light on the text of Vergil is “— ug 


Lettres Inédites de Michel Apostolis, publiées 
par Noirer. Paris, Thorin, 1889. 


A very interesting and valuable contribution to 
the history of Greek erudition in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Michel Apostolis was a professor in Crete from 
1455 to 1474 (or later) and lived during this troubled 
time by teaching, and copying Greek manuscripts. 
Forty-eight of his letters (the forty-seventh being 
incomplete) had been published by Legrand in the 
appendix to the second volume of his Bibliographie 

éllenique. The present volume contains seventy- 
four more letters of Apostolis, hitherto unpublished, 
and now edited by M. Hippolyte Noiret, whose early 
death at the age of twenty-four is a great loss to letters. 
They were found in two Vatican MSS., Palatinu: 
Graecus 875 (once at Heidelberg) and Vaticanus 
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Graecus 1395, The volume was prepared for the 
— and brought out by M. Desrousseaux, to whom 
oiret was indebted for his first acquaintance with 
the two Vatican manuscripts. It contains (1) an 
account of the manuscripts: (2) an essay on the clas- 
sification and chronology of the letters: (3) a bio- 
graphical notice of Michel Apostolis and his numerous 
correspondents : (4) the letters themselves. In the 
case of the letters previously edited by Legrand only 
a collation of the newly discovered manuscript is 
given ; the rest are printed in full. + 


The Cradle of the Aryans. By G. M. RENDALL. 
London : Mecmillan. 1889. 85. 


Tuts little work is not, and does not pretend to be, 
more than ‘a elear account of present controversies 
regarding the origin, local and racial, of the Aryan 
stock.’ The work is done probably as well asit could 
be done in the limited space of 63 pages. Mr Rendall 
gives the arguments of Schrader against accepting 
the Asiatic hypothesis, summarises Penka’s works, 
and concludes in favour of ‘the large northern 
plateau extending from the German Ocean to the 
confines of the Black Sea and Caspian watersheds’ 
as the local origin of the Aryans ; and considers that 
‘ Penka has gone far towards establishing an associa- 
tion between Aryan speech and the race of blond 
whites, whose central and immemorial home is found 
in Scandinavia,’ 

Mr. Rendall ‘makes no claim to original dis- 
coveries in the field of Ὡς peed In the field of 
anthropology he bases himself mainly on Penka, with 
the proviso that he is ‘not competent to check 
Penka’s anthropology.’ However, if the English 
reader (for whom the book is intended apparently) 
comes, as he probably will come, to the conclusion 
that Penka’s speculations are as yet too remote from 
actual facts, philological and anthropological, to pro- 
vide even a working hypothesis, that will not be the 
fault of Mr. Rendall’s way of summarising Penka. 
From the point of view of the history of culture one 
or two observations may be made. Mr. Rendall ap- 
proves of the beech argument. But at the recent 
meeting of the British Association doubts were ex- 
pressed as to the Kénigsberg-Crimea line: further 
search in the bogs east of that live might very well 
reveal the existence of beeches, Still greater weight 


Hom. Ji. xix. 221 sq. 


αἶψά τε φυλόπιδος πέλεται κόρος ἀνθρώποισιν, 

ἧς τε πλείστην μὲν καλάμην χθονὶ χαλκὺς ἔχευεν, 

ἄμητος δ᾽ ὀλίγιστος, ἐπὴν κλίνῃσι τάλαντα 

Ζεὺς, ὅς τ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ταμίης πολέμοιο τέτυκται. 
225, γαστέρι δ᾽ οὔ πως ἔστι νέκυν πενθῆσαι ᾿Αχαιούς" 

λίην γὰρ πολλοὶ καὶ ἐπήτριμοι ἤματα πάντα 

πίπτουσιν" πότε κεν τις ἀναπνεύσειε πόνοιο ; 


‘Swiftly, we know, do men find surfeit of battle, 
wherein, though the steel sheddeth on the earth 
haulm in plenty, yet the harvesting is but scant, 
what time Zeus hath inclined the balance, Zeus, who 
is a dealer out of war for men.’ Odusseus had 
already (157) given his vote against sending the men 
fasting to the field, ἐπεὶ οὐκ ὀλίγον χρόνον ἔσται 
φύλοπις : he is here only repeating that advice under 


NOTES. 


is assigned by Mr. Rendall to the anguilla—éy- 
xeAvs—ungurys—aguija equation for ‘eel.’ He says: 
‘here then at last we are driven to a corner, and 
must accept the inference that the European unity 
was maintained......at some point in Central or West- 
ern Europe which the evidence forbids us to place far 
east of Russia’s western frontier. This if tenable will 
prove decisive to the whole controversy.’ But it is 
at least conceivable that the agreement between the 
languages cited is casual, that each people quite inde- 
pendently of the rest used for the designation of the 
eel, when they made its acquaintance, a diminutive 
of a pre-existing common word for ‘snake.’ Surely two 
or more peoples might quite independently have 
called the eel a little snake? The lion question 
again is not quite settled by Mr Rendall. He may 
be quite right in concluding that the primitive Indo- 
Europeans knew nothing of the lion; but the fact 
that ail members of the European branch have a 
common name for it—even though a loan-name— 
would seem to indicate that they jointly made the 
acquaintance of the lion after leaving the original 
home. The Indo-Iranians again made the lion’s ac- 
quaintance separately after leaving the original home, 
wherever it may have been. Obviously we want 
some place which did not rejoice itself in lions, but 
was bounded both on the east and on the west by 
districts more favoured in this respect. Such a 
locality would be (not W. of the Kénigsberg-Crimea 
line but) the southern steppes of Russia, supposing 
the distribution of ani was in pro-ethnic times 
the same as it was in the times of Herodotus and 
Aristotle, who testify to the presence of lions in 
Thrace and the neighbourhood. Again, assuming 
that J. Schmidt’s Undulation or Transition theory is 
true, and admitting that we must therefore suppose 
the original home to have been free from great physi- 
cal obstructions, such as the Caspian and the Cau- 
casus, we can only infer from this that the original 
home was a plain or plateau; we are not compelled to 
assume that the plain was west of the Caspian and 
north of the Caucasus. Finally, Mr. Rendall uses, 
I think, ‘ Aryan’ indiscriminately as equivalent both 
to Indo-Germanic and Indo-Iranian ; and this must 
be puzzling, 6.9. on p. 84, to the class of reader for 
whom the book is intended. Schmidt's Verwandt- 
schaftsverhdltnisse d. Indog. Spr. more than once 
appears as Verwantschaftsverhalimisse ete 


F. JEVONS. 


a metaphor. ‘The men,’ he says, ‘have a long 
(πλείστην) and thankless (dAfyioros) day’s work 
before them: therefore they should have a good 
meal first, for they will find that Zeus is a ταμίης 
πολέμοιο, not a ταμίης, σιτοῖο δοτήρ (44). ἐπὴν 
κλίνῃσι K.7.A. seems to mean no more than ‘ when 
the day is over,’ the aor. subj. having, as is usual in 
this form of sentence, the force of an English fut. per- 
fect. φύλοπις, then, will not be ‘a pitched battle’ as 
opposed to a ‘siege,’ nor will ἄμητος have any refer- 
ence to ‘plunder,’ but is merely due to the meta- 
phorical cast of the thought, which is kept up in 
226, ‘for very many in number and in thick piles 
are they mowed down,’ as in 18, 533: δράγματα δ᾽ 
ἄλλα μετ᾽ ὀγμὸν ἐπήτριμα πίπτον ἔραζε (quoted by La 
Roche, who notes that πίπτουσι is passive Οἱ ἔχενε, 221). 
And this perkaps determines the sense of the next 
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words (227), which Mr. Monro seems to regard as ἃ 
merely parenthetical exclamation equivalent to ‘we 
are never done fighting.’ But if this were the sense, 
it may be doubted whether Homer would have added 
κεν, which is quite in place if the words have their 
protasis in the context: ‘if we are to fast for every 
man that falls, then (κεν) indeed we have our wor 
(πόνοιο) cut out for us.’ That this sense of πόνος, 
‘hardship of fasting,’ is not ‘ post-Homeric’ perhaps 
appears from 22, 488: 


ἥν περ ὰρπόλεμ Sy γε φύγῃ πολύδακρυν ᾿Αχαιῶν, 
αἰεί τοι τούτῳ γε πόνο ς καὶ κήδε᾽ ὀπίσσω 
ἔσσοντ'᾽ ἄλλοι γάρ of πουρίσσουσιν ἀρούρας. 


Hom. JI. xix. 76. 


τοῖσι δὲ καὶ μετέειπεν ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν ᾿Αγαμέμνων 
αὐτόθεν ἐξ ἕδρης, οὐδ᾽ ἐν μέσσοισιν ἀναστάς. 


‘Agamemnon spake from the place where he had 
been sitting and not after going to stand in the 
midst of the assembly.’ Sch.: οὐ προελθὼν eis 
μέσην τὴν ἐκκλησίαν, ἵν᾽ ἦ, ἀναστὰς ἐδημηγόρει οὐκ ἐν 
μέσοις, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῆς ἕδρας τῶν βασιλέων. The above 
view does not appear to conflict with Od. 13, 56: 


of δὲ θεοῖσιν 
ἔσπεισαν μακάρεσσι, τοὶ οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν ἔχουσι, 
αὐτόθεν ἐξ ἑδρέων' ἀνὰ δ᾽ ἵστατο δῖος ᾽Οδυσσεὺς 
᾿Αρήτῃ δ᾽ ἐν χερσὶ τίθει δέπας ἀμφικύπελλον --- 


for surely the Phaeacians did not ‘say grace’ sitting, 
and ἀνὰ δ᾽ ἵστατο obviously implies that Odusseus not 
merely rose from his seat but moved away to another 
lace. L. 77 is bracketed by Mr. Monro and by Mr, 
f, who objects that ‘the distinztion (between ἕδρης 
and ἐν μέσσοισι) is void of meaning.’ But his own 
note on 85 might suggest a defence of the line. It 
may be a part of the poet’s attempt to convey the 
em ment Mr. Leaf well points out in Agamem- 
non’s opening words, natural to a speaker who knows 
heis to blame (86 ἐγὼ δ᾽ οὐκ αἴτιος εἰμί) and piqued at 
the applause (81 πολλῷ duddy) which had followed 
Achilleus’s gallant speech (56-73). Already in 51 we 
find Agamemnon coming to the assembly δεύτατος, 
ἕλκος ἔχων, making as it seems more fuss about his 
wound, though it was after all only in the arm, than 
did Tydides and Odusseus about theirs, who though 
hit in the leg arrived before him, σκάζοντε, and took 
their places pera πρώτῃ ἀγορῇ (47-50). Where 
Agamemnon sat we are not precisely told ; but it 
seems that on arising to address the assembly he was 
shy of taking the prominent place usually occupied 
by a speaker in the ἀγορά. If then the line is an 
‘emblema,’ our old friend the interpolator cannot 
have been such a bad fellow after all: at least his 
verse is not unworthy of the author of a similar, 
though finer, touch in 21, 86, where Achilleus comes 
an ἀνώιστον κακὸν to young Lykaon: 


ὁ δ᾽ ἐρινεὸν ὀξέι χαλκῷ 
τάμνε νεοὺς ὕρπηκας, ἵν᾽ ἅρματος ἄντυγες εἶεν. 


But we now see that Mr. Leaf, with a far more 
“remorseless hook’ than innocent Lykaon’s, threatens 
to lop off this beauty too trom Homer’s book. 


W. T. LeEnpDRUM. 


Hecate.—Mr. Bury’s ingenious etymology seems 
to be based on a fallacy. The comparison of Ἑκάτη 
with ἑκατόν is specious, but surely some account must 
be taken of the first syllables. It is not ἑκατόν 
but *-xaroy that corresponds to the Goth. hund. 


There seems little objection to the explanation of the 
é- adopted by Brugmann Gr. Gr. § 101. In any 
case it must be either (1) formative—has Mr. Bury 
any similar explanation to offer for the corresponding 
syllable of Ἑκάτη ?—or (2) an (impossible) accretion— 
does Mr. Bury regard the ‘E- as a similar accretion 
to a different root, and if so can he justify such an 
extraordinary coincidence? The same objection will 
apply to his explanation of éxdFepyos and ἑκηβόλος 
as formed from the base &(1)n.— 

Mr. Bury makes Hecatus a masc. formed from 
Hecate, rather than vice versa. Is it not of some 
evidential value that the epithet éxaros of Apollo is 
common in Hom., whereas Ἑκάτη is post-Homeric ? 

ἑκατηβόλος may very well stand as a contamination 
form from ἕκατως and ἑκηβόλος. 

Finally a hint of at least the Homeric interpreta- 
tion of the epithets may perhaps be seen in JJ. 1. 48. 

J. H. VINcE. 


A Pinvaric ScHOoLION.—A vetus scholium on Pin- 
dar, Nemean iii. 62 ἐν φρασὶ πάξαιθ' runs thus (ed. 
Abel, p. 103) : 
πλαγίω ς λογίσαιτο Kal Kplyor ἀντὶ τοῦ εἰς πέρας ἄγοι 
Abel’s note is: num μή ante πλαγίως addendum? I 
am surprised that none of the many German scholars 
who have investigated the Pindaric scholia vetera 
perceived the obvious correction of πλαγίως. 


Read πα γί ὦ ς λογίσαιτο κ.τ.λ. 


The whole point of the explanation of πήξαιτο is 
contained in παγίως. ---- 
J. B. Bury. 


* * 
* 


Sopy. Antigone, 2—3. 


Gp’ ola@ ὁ τι Ζεὺς τῶν ἀπ᾽ Οἰδίπου κακῶν 
ὁποῖον οὐχὶ νῷν ἔτι (ώσαιν τελεῖ; 


It seems to be agreed that either ἐστὶ or τελεῖ is to 
be supplied here—with ὁ τὶ most editors say. Is it 
not possible that the ‘reA«?’ in the text is the ‘rede?’ 
which belongs to ὁ τι and that it is with the other 
clause that τελεῖ has to be ‘supplied’ or ‘under- 
stood’? If Sophocles had written 


dp’ olc@ ὁ τι Ζεὺς τῶν ἀπ᾿ Οἰδίπου τελεῖ, 
ὁποῖον οὐχὶ νῷν ἔτι (ώσαιν, κακῶν ; 


he would have written harshly, but the construction 
would have been plain : the parenthetic clause would 
mean ‘ otherwise than upon us in our lives.’ Now if 
the clause ὁποῖον... ζώσαιν be isolated by commas, or 
by pauses in actual delivery, the construction is 
equally plain : 

Gp’ οἶσθ᾽ ὁ τι Ζεὺς τῶν am’ Οἰδίπου κακῶν, 

ὁποῖον οὐχὶ νῷν ἔτι (ώσαιν, τελεῖ; 
This is not altogether satisfactory, but the construc- 
tion would at least be fairly clear to a hearer. How 
could an actor deliver the first line in such a way as 
not to excite vain expectation of a verb to follow ? 
This he would have to do, if the τελεῖ in the text 
belongs to ὁποῖον οὐ. W. R. Harpie. 

* 
* 
Ant. 1. 4. 
οὐδὲν γὰρ οὔτ᾽ ἀλγεινὸν οὔτ᾽ ἄτης ἅτερ 


οὔτ᾽ αἰσχρὸν οὔτ᾽ ἄτιμόν ἐσθ᾽, ὁποῖον οὐ 
τῶν σῶν τε κἀμῶν οὐκ ὕπωπ᾽ ἐγὼ κακῶν. 


This, the reading of the MSS., yields no tolerable 
sense, and most editors have directed their emenda- 
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tions to the words οὔτ᾽ ἄτης ἄτερ. Prof. Jebb, 
however, has drawn attention to the scholium in Z 
which proves that ἄτης ἄτερ was already the tra- 
ditional reading in the time of Didymus, czrc. 30 B.c. 
The Scholium runs: Δίδυμος φησὶν ὅτι ἐν τούτοις τὸ 
ἄτης ἄτερ ἐναντίως συντέτακται τοῖς συμφραζομένοι:" 
λέγει γὰρ οὕτως: οὐδὲν γάρ ἐστιν οὔτε ἀλγεινόν, οὔτε 
ἀτηρόν, οὔτε αἰσχρὸν ὃ οὐκ ἔχομεν ἡμεῖς. ἄτης ἄτερ δέ 
ἐστι τὸ ἀγαθόν. Is it not possible that the true corrup- 
tion may be confined to the word ἀλγεινὸν, and that the 
line may originally have stood thus: οὐδὲν γὰρ οὔτ᾽ 
ἀτηρὸν οὔτ᾽ ἄτης ἄτερ! In this case we shall have both 
in ἀτηρὸν and οὔτ᾽ ἄτης ἄτερ a reference to the semi- 
technical sense in which ἄτη is used by the trage- 
dians of an hereditary curse, so that we may para- 
phrase: ‘There is no misfortune involved by the 
curse upon our house, nor any general calamity 
either (1.6. not directly referable to that curse), etc. 
It would be in this sense then that Didymus 
remarked τὸ ἄτης ἄτερ ἐναντίως συντέτακται τοῖς 
συμφραζομένοις. (The rest of the scholium 1 take to 
be not the words of Didymus, but an attempted 
explanation of them by the scholiast in Z. The reading 
ἀλγεινὸν may have originated from a gloss on the 
rarer word ἀτηρὸν by a scribe who, failing to grasp 
the technical sense of ἄτη, did not perceive the true 
antithesis of arnpdy and ἄτης ἄτερ.) Cc. B. 


Sopn. Phil. 1383. 
πῶς γάρ Tis αἰσχύνοιτ᾽ ἂν ὠφελούμενος ; 


This line is usually left with the manuscript 
reading on the τον that the verb has ἃ unique 
middle sense. ecklein tries to avoid this by sug- 
gesting ὠφελῶν τινά. If we read simply ὦ φίλ᾽, 
ὠφελῶν, it is a perfectly easy matter to trace the 
process by which the manuscript reading was evolved. 
The very close similarity of ὦ φίλ᾽ and ὠφελ- led, as 
usual, to the omission of the one. When ὠφελῶν 
alone was read, the line was easily seen to be metri- 
cally defective, so some ον who thought more of 
sound than sense contrived to get good metre by the 
easy expedient of lengthening ὠφελῶν to ὠφελούμενος. 
Such a process of change is easy to parallel (e.g. the 
similar but still more intricate one traced by Prof. 
Jebb in Soph. O. 7. 1099—1100). The ὦ φίλ᾽ is 
specially appropriate, for Neoptolemus has been 
coaxing Philoktetes to come to Troy along with him, 
his proved friend, φίλου μετ᾽ ἀνδρός, as he says a fow 
lines above. And in his next words he assures 
Philoktetes that he is his friend (σοί που φίλος γ᾽ &v), 
and further on addresses him as ὦ τάν. 

N. Macnicon. 


* * 
* 


Piato, Rep. VI. 488¢e, ὅπως δὲ κυβερνήσει K.7.A.— 
The sense is, that the sailors (οἰόμενοι, as in the MSS., 
may be ungrammatical but all the same natural) do not 
think that their star-gazing pilot will have either the 
knowledge or experience how to steer the ship (μήτε 
τέχνην μήτε μελέτην τούτου, ὅπως κυβερνήσει) without 
regard to their wishes. Stal]lbaum thinks we have here 
implied the modern contrast between scientific know- 
ledge and practical skill ; but this is entirely irrele- 
vant and un-Platonic. It is not less un-Platonic, 
though far more plausible, to suppose that Plato 
asserts, in opposition to the disobedient sailors, the 
fitness of the scientific pilot to join in the scramble 
for power and to emerge from it victorious: and the 
same criticism must be applied to the substantially 
identical view of Grote and Mr. Sidgwick, though 


they sup that not the sailors, but the pilot holds 
that his knowledge in no way fits him to overcome 
the mutinous tendencies of the crew. The fact is 
that the philosopher has left the region of common 
sense altogether and is _—— his paradox that 
Power is Knowledge, and Knowledge is Power—power 
even over the wills of our fellow-men ; he is insisting 
that the mutinous sailors are ὌΝ in supposing the 
observer of the stars to be a mere dreamer unable to 
handle the ships despite their opposition. The 1st 
book of the Republic has shown us how Plato regards 
the man of knowledge as a ruler (ἰατρός = σωμάτων 
ἄρχων, κυβερνήτης = ναυτῶν ἄρχων), and a so-called 
ruler as no ruler at all unless he be a man of knowledge, 
since otherwise he defeats his own ends. The Politi- 
cus (to which Stallbaum refers but of which he makes 
insufficient use) shows the same thing in the abstract, 
viz: that Plato regards government as a part of 
science, γνωστική not πρακτικῆ. Why he did so is 
not hard to understand, though at first sight the 
Aristotelian τὸ τέλος οὐ γνῶσις ἀλλὰ πρᾶξις seems ΠΟ 
such recondite a truth. Perfect government, Plato 
saw, like perfect living, manifestly depends on know- 
ledge ; in fact it was the special function of Socrates 
at Plato to bring out this dependence. Again—as 
the Politicus shows—Plato’s analysis of life, less com- 
plete than Aristotle’s, made ouly two divisions of it, 
the Cognitive and the Productive which brings into 
existence σώματα πρότερον οὐκ ὄντα, 258e. Lastly 
ideal government and perfect knowledge tended to 
become identified in Plato’s mind as the highest 
things he knew and worthy of equal reverence ; he 
could not, like Aristotle, have calmly put πολιτική 
below θεωρία, though allowing of course the greater 
attractiveness of the latter. The thought that 
government was really the result of competing forces, 
of opposing wills, was abhorrent to him. Here he 
was less really wise than the disobedient sailors in his 
ΟΝ, who thought there was but one way to 

come master of a ship, namely to beg or intrigue 
for it, and felt sure that the scientific pilot had not 
learnt by τέχνη or μελέτη how to do that ; and we 
agree with them, seeing that, thanks to Aristotle, we 
understand life better than Plato did and see that 
knowledge is the least part of ruling, the essential 
element being to make others obey you. When 
Plato attempts to force experience to corroborate his 
doctrine he has but poor’success. For he can say but 
this—that, assuming government to include the sup- 
= of opposing wills, the scientific pilot (it is to 

noticed he is not called ‘scientific’ but ἀρχικός) or 
the scientific doctor still truly governs, for in case 
of need (ἐάν τις κάμνῃ, 4890.) the law of nature and 
necessity (ἔχει φύσιν---ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι, ib.) forces us to 
come to him and obey him whether we like or not. 
But some men have died rather than call in a doctor ; 
ships have foundered because the crews would not ac- 
cept the direction of the one competent man amo 
them; and (to come to the sphere of government bese 
the Ionians failed in their revolt and lost their indepen- 
dence because they would not be the obedient subjects 
of Dionysius of Phocaea. The man of skill and know- 
ledge must thrust himself to the front, and it is well 
for the world that he sometimes does ; though often 
elbowed out by noisy incompetence, it is happily not 
true that a man with the stuff for command in him 
(οὗ ἂν τῇ ἀληθείᾳ τι ὄφελος ἢ) never solicits power 
(489c. ; cf. 847α). 

J. ΒΟΙΟΜΟΝ. 


* * 
* 


Herovotvs II. 22, 


κῶς ὧν δῆτα ῥέοι ἂν ἀπὸ χιόνος, ἀπὸ τῶν θερμοτάτων 
[τόπων] ῥέων ἐς τὰ ψυχρότερα; τῶν τὰ πολλά ἐστι 
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ἀνδρί γε λογίζεσθαι τοιούτων πέρι οἵῳ τε ἐόντι, ὡς οὐδὲ 
εἰκὸς ἀπὸ χιόνος μεν ῥέειν" πρῶτον μὲν καὶ μέγιστον 
μαρτύριον, K.T.A. 

I have never seen and cannot devise any satisfactory 
method of construing the second clause of this sen- 
tence. As it stands, τῶν τὰ πολλὰ must refer back 
to what precedes, but it is evident from the beginning 
of the next sentence that some preparation for it is 
wanted in this. I believe that τεκμήρια lies concealed 
in τὰ and that τῶν therefore was not in the original, 
as it is not in all MSS. ; a blot or gap in the MS. 
might easily cause the corruption. But exactly how 
the words between ψυχρότερα and πολλά ἐστι stood 
it seems now impossible to say. Stein’s reading is 
still more incomprehensible to me than the — 

LATT. 


* * 
* 


Traces OF VERSE IN PRos—E Writers. — Xen. 
Cyropaedia iv. 6 ἃ 5.—Kayd μὲν ὁ τάλας νεκρὸν ἀντὶ 
νυμφίου ἐκομισάμην καὶ ἔθαψα τηλικοῦτος ὧν ἄρτι 
γενειάσκοντα τὸν ἄριστον παῖδα τὸν ἀγαπητόν" ὃ δὲ 
κατακανὼν ὥσπερ ἐχθρὸν ἀπολέσας οὔτε μεταμελ- 
ὄμενος πώποτε φανερὸς ἐγένετο οὔτε ἀντὶ τοῦ κακοῦ 
ἔργου τιμῆς τινος ἠξίωσε τὸν κατὰ γῆς. The whole 
passage from which the words are taken hasa strongly 
pathetical and half-poetic ring (compare πολλὰ 
γοωμένη in ὃ 9), and the last few lines are quite in the 
style of the sepulchral common-place. “Apri γενειάσκων 
was a stock opening for an epitaph on a young man ; 
see Kaibel, Epigrammata Gracca 345 : ἄρτι γενειάζοντα 
«.7.A. Where he writes ‘Exodium carminis haud 
rarum Theocriteum est xi. 9 ἄρτι γενειάσδων᾽ (ubi 
vide Meineke); compare also Kaibel 100: ἄρτι 
γενειάσκων K.7.A.; add. 552a : [ἄρτι] γενειήσαντι κ.τ.λ. 
also Anthol. (Jacobs) ii. 262 : “Apres γενειάζων ὁ καλὸς 
καὶ oreppds ἐρασταῖς | παιδὸς ἐρᾷ Λάδων. σύντομος 7 
Νέμεσις. In fact Xenophon’s sentence might be 
—— into elegiac verse, almost without alteration as 
ollows : 


“Apri γενειάσκοντα γέρων τὸν ἄριστον ἔθαψα 
παῖδα κομισσάμενος νυμφίου ἀντὶ νεκρόν" 
ὡς ἐχθρὸν δ᾽ ὁ κανὼν ἀπολέσσας- οὐκ ἀλεγίζει, 
τιμῆς τὸν κατὰ γῆς οὔτινος ἀξιόων. 
But I have not the least belief that Xenophon had 
any one particular epitaph in his mind ; his diction 
in this passage is merely coloured by the reminiscence 
of many a phrase belonging to the vocabulary of 
mourning and of condolence. A similar account must 
I think, be given of the subjoined passage also. 


Plutarch ii. 463 A: διὸ τῶν μὲν ἀσώτων ταῖς οἰκίαις 
προσιόντες, αὐλητριδος ἀκούομεν ἑωθινῆς, καὶ πηλόν, ὥς 
τις εἶπεν, οἴνου, καὶ σπαράγματα στεφάνων, καὶ κραι- 
παλῶντας ὁρῶμεν ἐπὶ θύραις ἀκολούθους. It would be 
obvious to suspect this passage to be a paraphrase of 
Comic fragment, if the words ὥς τις εἶπεν inserted to 
explain πηλὸν οἴνου did not prove it to proceed from 
the author himself. But evidently his mind is full 
of the vocabulary and phrases which are expressive 
of revelry, and it would be very easy to write the 
sentence in verse as follows : 

Αὐλητρίδος θ᾽ ἑωθινῆς ἀκούομεν, 
᾿ καὶ πηλὸν οἴνου καὶ στεφάνων σπαράγματα 
καὶ κραιπαλῶντας ἐπὶ θύραις ὑπηρέτας 
ὁρῶμεν. 
But the attempt is, I believe, simply misleading. 


2 Peter, ii. 22, — to the late Bishop 
t 


Wordsworth’s mind the remains of an Iambic 
couplet : 
εἰς ἴδιον ἐξέραμ᾽ ἐπιστρέψας κύων, 
λελουμένη θ᾽ ὗς εἰς κύλισμα βορβόρου. 
ΝΟ, XXX. VOL. IV. ᾿ 


. cover ; while Virgil has neither of these. 


Ido not know whether his conjecture is rendered 
more probable, or less so, from a circumstance which 
I think I have observed in this Epistle, viz. that the 
writer’s style and manner of diction seem coloured 
by areminiscence of the manner and rhythm of tragic 
iambic verse. Without difficulty one Sunday after- 
noon, with very little transposition of words, I con- 
trived to write a good many verses of 2 Peter in 
clumsy iambic trimeters. Take these lines from i. 
19 foll. : 


Ἔχομεν βεβαιότερον δὲ τὸν προφητικὸν 
λόγον, ᾧ καλῶς ποιεῖτε προσέχοντες νόον 
φαίνοντι, λύχνος ὥς, ἐν αὐχμηρῷ τύπῳ, 
ἕως ἂν ὑμῖν ἡμέρα διαυγάσῃ 

ἐν καρδίασι κἀνατείλῃ φωσφόρος. 


Or these from ii. 1 foll. : 


Λαῷ δ᾽ ἐγένοντο ψευδοπροφῆται τῷ πάλαι, 
ὑμῖν δ᾽ ἔσονται ψευδοδιδάσκαλοί ποτε 

o? καὶ παρεισάξζουσιν αἱρέσεις κακὰς 

τὸν ἀγοράσαντα δεσπότην ἀρνούμενοι, 
ἐπάγοντες αὑτοῖς τὴν ἀπωλείαν ταχύ. 
πολλοὶ δ᾽ ἀκολουθήσουσι τῶνδ᾽ ἀσωτίᾳ, 
ὁδός 7’ ἀληθείας βεβλασφημήσεται. 
πλαστοῖς γὰρ ὑμᾶς ἐμπορεύσονται λόγοις, 
πλεονεξίᾳ σπεύδοντες, οἷς οὐκ ἔκπαλαι 
ἀργεῖ τὸ κρῖμά γ᾽ οὔτε νυστάζει μόρος. 


Or again these from i. 9 : 


ὦ μὴ πάρεστι ταῦτα, κεῖνός ἐστι δὴ 
τυφλὺς μυωπάζων τε καὶ λήθην λαβὼν 
ἤδη καθαρμοῦ τῶν προτέρων ἁμαρτιῶν. 


So many strange things have been said about the 
style of 2 Peter, that I am not afraid of my suggestion 
being thought too extravagant to be mentioned. 

L. Hicks. 


* * 
* 


CicERo, pro Sestio, 126. 

‘Non modo gladiatores, sed ipsi equi gladiatorum 
repentinis sibilis extimescebant.’ Surely the orator 
must have written: ‘non modo equi gladiatorum, 
sed ipsi gladiatores repentinis sibilis extimescebant.’ 
Under the circumstances mentioned the horses, not 
their stolid riders, would have been the first to take 
alarm. They must have been well-bred horses, and 
it is perfectly certain that the well-bred horse of 
ancient times was fully as flighty as the well-bred 
horse of our own. 

JoHN BAXTER. 
Mendham, New Jersey. 


[But a circus-horse has pretty well got over his 
‘ flightiness,’ and would be slower than his rider to 
understand the significance of a sibilatio.] 


* * 
* 


Vincit, Georg. iv. 511 foll. Ina paper read to the 
Oxford Philological Society on the Birds of Virgil, 
afterwards amplified into a chapter in 4 Year with 
the Birds, 1 commented on these beautiful lines, but 
without doing full justice to Virgil’s truthfulness. 
Comparing the passage with Homer, Od. xix. 518 foll. 
(where, in spite of the —— epithet xAwpnts, the 
bird can hardly be other than the nightingale), I 
pointed out that Homer has two touches which are 
true to the life—viz. the variety of the nightingale’s 
song, and its habit of singing in the recesses of thick 
I refrained 
from suggesting, as I might have done, that in making 

E 
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the bird lament the loss of its young populea sub 
wmbra, Virgil has apparently chosen the most thinly- 
leaved of all trees, and the one which would afford 
least cover and least shade, and thus seem least of 
all to suit the well-known habits of the bird. 

Since then I have learnt that the poet was after all 
perfectly true to nature. While listening to a night- 
ingale some time ago close to Godstow Bridge, near 
Oxford, it suddenly dawned on me that this bird was 
actually singing populea sub wnbra. The tall Lom- 
bardy poplars, on a lower branch of one of which it 
was perched, were growing out of a thick undergrowth 
of willow and alder and other scrub in which beyond 
doubt the nest was placed. What Virgil was thinking 
of must have been surely a scene of the same kind— 
thick scrub along the banks of the streams or ditches 
of reedy Mantua, with poplars growing out of the 
undergrowth ; the ploughman had discovered the nest 
in the scrub, and the bird had retired to a poplar 
branch to give voice to its grief, or possibly to cheer 
its mate to fresh exertions. This passage, then, 
which was perhaps the only one I found to suggest 
the smallest suspicion that Virgil could write of 
birds conventionally rather than truly, is in all prob- 
ability a reminiscence of some actual experience of 
the poet’s boyhood. 

As I have mentioned the Homeric passage, I wish 
to add that the word xAwpnis, as applied to the night- 
ingale, is after all not so puzzling as it might seem. 
It is true that the bird’s colouring is neither olive- 
green nor pale ; the brown is of a reddish tint, and 
in the tail during flight the red is obvious. But 
when it is seen δενδρέων ἐν πετάλοισι καθεζομένη πυκ- 
ἐνοῖσιν, i.e. with the shadows of thick foliage falling 
on it, the appropriateness of the epithet becomes 
probable and even certain. I have constantly had 
occasion to notice the difference between the appear- 
ance of a bird ‘in the bush’ and of the same bird 
‘in the hand’; and it is necessary to remember 
(apart from the vagueness of Greek words for colour) 
that the Greek poets, and even Aristotle himself for 
the most part, described birds as they knew them 
in their own haunts, and not as specimens in a 
museum. 

Whether this interpretation was exactly what was 
meant by the scholiasts when they explained the 
word by “ἐν xAwpois φαινομένη,᾽ and “ἐν xAwpois 
διατρίβουσα,᾽ I will not undertake to say. Their ex- 
planation is rejected by Buchholz (Hom. Real. i. 2, 
123), on the ground that it does not suit with the 
distinctness of Homeric epithets ; and he prefers to 
seek (without much success) for another species whose 
Fwreoaie κα would better suit the natural meaning of 
the word, The last writer on the animals of classical 
antiquity (O. Keller, Thiere des classischen Alter- 
thums, p. 467) suggests the serin finch, a near 
relation of the canary. No ornithologist, I think, 
would admit the appropriateness of Homer’s lines to 
any finch: and I prefer to think that the poet was 
thinking of the true nightingale, and that the 
scholiasts were not far wrong. 

W. WARDE Fow Ler. 
* * 

Horact.—4rs Poetica, 349, 

Nam neque chorda sonum reddit quem vult manus et 
mens, 

Poscentique gravem persacpe remittit acutum ; 

Nec semper feriet quodcumque minabitur arcus. 

There are three objections to the middle line of 
these three : 

(a) Horace is speaking of small faults, ‘quibus 


ignovisse velimus.’ But this line describes a very 


serious one and is therefore inappropriate. 


(8) If this line be kept, either Horace was egre- 
giously ignorant of the musical art or his contempo- 
raries were enormous bunglers at it. What should 
we think of a poet nowadays who should assert that 
a violinist (any violinist) often played by mistake 
on the G string for the A? Yet this is just about the 
same thing. ΕΣ 

(γ) The omission of semper in the first line is quite 
intolerable if we have to wait for another whole line 
before it comes dpe κακῶς in the last. But if the 
middle line is omitted, the semper easily goes with 
both reddit and ferict, 

There are strong reasons then for regarding line 
349 as an interpolation inserted to explain the 
tolerably perspicuous line which precedes. 

A. PLATT. 


* * 
* 


Prorertivs II. xxxiv. Lines 30, 34, 40, contain 
a strange repetition which gives evidences either of 
corruption, or of the unfinished and unsettled state 
of the poem. 

30 has magno — amore. 

34 has magno — amore in exactly the same position 
in the pentameter. 

40 has magno also in same place in the line. 

43. includere. P’s componere evidently comes 
from line 41, to which the scribe’s eye was attracted 
by the similarity of the endings thwrno and torno. 

70. Paley’s note is: impressis = non _ pressis, 
νημέλκτοις. Can this be correct ? Surely impressis = 
simply pressed. 

91. Lycoride—vulnera is what Postgate calls a 
sub-construction bracketed off from the rest of the 
sentence, = vulnera a Lycoride data. The participle 
is omitted as in II. xxxii. 23, rumor ad aures 


(adlatus). 8. E. 


‘TristIA.’—Mr. Owen in his recent edition has 
suggested that ‘ tristia’ is a translation of μέλεα and 
that μέλεα should be read for μέλη in the list of Cal- 
limachus’ works given by Suidas. There are at least 
three objections to this view :— 

(α) μέλεα is a poetical word and the titles of books 
among the Greeks were rarely, if ever, fanciful or 
sensational. ἀπολοφυρμοί or the like is what one 
would expect. ‘ 

(b) μέλεα would be ambiguous and a poet who chose 
it for a title would invite his enemies to say that his 
poems were κάρτ᾽ éxévvya—miscrable, infelicitous 
productions. 

(c) There is no great difficulty in explaining Μέλη 
in Suidas. See Schneider, Callimachea, II. p. 18. 

But though Callimachus never wrote a poem called 
“μέλεα, it is still possible that Ovid was translating 
μέλεα. There seems to have been a belief, in Lesbos 
if not elsewhere, that μέλη was to be derived from 
μέλεα. The authority for this is a Lesbian mytho- 
grapher Myrsilos, in Cramer's Anecd. Oxon. I. p. 285: 
Μυρσίλος δὲ τὰς ἐν Λέσβῳ γενομένας παρθένους Μούσας 
ἐπὶ τὰ πένθη φοιτᾶν καὶ θρηνεῖν: ὅθεν ἐπεκράτησε τὺ τὰ 
ἀδόμενα μέλεα κληθῆναι. If Ovid knew this story, it 
may have suggested to him his title ‘tristia,’ or he 
may have known the etymology and not the story ; 
for if he had known the latter, he would almost cer- 
tainly have alluded to it (the Muses were trained by 
Megaclo to appease by their singing the wrath of 
her father Macar: see last number of the Philologus 
where the Lesbian story of the Muses is discussed at 
length and from which I take the reference for Myr- 
silos). But all this is baseless conjecture. 


V. R. HARDIE. 
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LippELL AND Scort’s GREEK LEXICON : Corrigenda 


Il. 

ἀγκύλη. 2.—Under this heading we find the phrase 
ἀγκυλόγλωσσον πάθος, explained as ‘a similar disease 
of the tongue’: but ἀγκυλόγλωσσος deserves a 
separate place, such as it has in the Dictionaries of 
Hedericus, Alexandre, &c. In Hed, we find ἀγκυλό- 
γλωσσον, ov, τὸ, linguae impedimentum: ἀγκυλό- 
γλωσσος, ov, ὃ καὶ h, pracpeditam habens lingwam. 
Alex. gives first the adj., which he explains ‘affligé 
dune ankyloglosse ; ii. subst. ankyloglosse, vice de la 
langue génée par le filet.’ 

ἀκηδής 11.-- 11. 21, 123 is cited thus—oap’ ἀπολιχ- 
μήσονται : it should be αἷμ᾽ ἀπολ. 

ἁλίσκομαι 2.—In quotation from Xen. Hell. 1, 1, 
23 the order of the words is inaccurate: it should be 
γράμματα πεμφθέντα ἑάλωσαν εἰς ᾿Αθήνας. 

ἀμέργω .---1 the quotation from Theocr. 26, 3 read 
ἀμερξάμεναι, instead of masculine form. 

éud0ev.—The words cited from Od. 1, 10 are thus 
rendered—‘ of which from what source soever...tell us 
also.’ It should rather be (‘starting) from some part 
(or ‘ point’) in these events’ &c. It was thus that 
the Sch. understood it—amé τινος μέρους ἀρξαμένη. 

énéCw.—For the construction of this verb with the 
gen. reference should have been made to Luc. Dial. 


apreuhs.—In the quotation from Od. 13, 43 the 
order of words is incorrect; read σὺν ἀρτεμέεσσι 
φίλοισιν. 

βασανί(ω II. 3.—The metaphorical meaning of the 
verb is confined in L, and S. to the perf. pass. part. ; 
but reference should be given to Longinus de Subl. 
10 sub fin. τὸ ἔπος ὁμοίως ἐβασάνισεν. 

BiBnust.—The form βίβαντι is represented as 3 plur. 
on authority of Epigr. Lacon. in Ahrens ; but Ahr. 
11, 312 describes it as ‘tertia singularis,’ which is 
evident from the epigram (see Pollux 4, 102)— χίλι᾽ 
ἅδε ποκὰ βίβαντι, πλεῖστα δὴ τῶν πήποκα. The same 
error is committed by Veitch, Greek Verbs, p. 116, 
though probably one was copied from the other. 

Ta:hios.—In quotation from Od. 7, 324 we find 
Taniov υἱόν (where the dizwresis is marked, thongh not 
at beginning) ; read Γαιήιον. 

Sduynut.—ll, 14, 199 is misquoted in the word 
ἀθανάτως : it should be ἀθανάτους. 


dwuds.—The authority quoted is ‘ Epilye. Kor, 2’ ; 
but the title of Epilycus’s play was Κωραλίσκος : the 
abbreviation therefore should be Kwp. It will be 
found correctly given s.v. Bapat. 

ἐνίημι 11. intr.—After the citation from Xen. Cyr. 
add ib, Hell. 2, 4, 32. 

ἔρρω II. 3.—In the quotation from Xen. Hell. 1, 
1, 23 ‘ Mindarus’ is credited with the famous laconic 
despatch which announces his own death. For ‘ Min- 
darus’ read ‘ Hippocrates.’ 

érepdyAwooos.—In the quotation from 1 Ep. Cor. 
xiv. 21 we read ἑτεγλώσσοις : it should be ἑτερογλώσ- 
cos. 

kijp.—For the phrase περὶ κῆρι φιλεῖν, 11. 4, 46 is 
referred to ; but Hom. there has περὶ κῆρι τιέσκετο. 
Here also L. and S. make πέρι parox., whereas under 
περί E they give the same phrase with oxytone. 
Uniformity at least should be observed in the accen- 
tuation. In 71. 13, 480 περὶ κῆρι φίλησε is found. 

κιγκλίς L1.—For sense = δρύφακτοι we are referred to 
‘Id. Caes. 68’; but the ast reference was C.J, 481. 
Read Plut. Caes. 68. 

veoxudw.—In quotation from Thue. 1, 12 we read 
νεόχμωσε, the augment being omitted ; it should be 
ἐνεόχμωσε. 

οἰκεῖος B.—oikelws συνεῖναι is given as the equiva- 
lent for Lat. familiaviter uti: but a closer reference 
is Xen. Hell. 2, 3, 16 οἰκείως ἐχρῆτο τῷ Θηραμένει. 

παντελής LI1.—For παντελῶς with adjs. we are only 
referred to fragments of comic poets; but cf. Xen. 
Hell. 2, 4, 84 π. βαθεῖαν. 

περί E.—mep) κῆρι φιλεῖν is supported by 1]. 18, 
119; but there Hom. writes νεμεσσῶμαι περὶ κῆρι: 
the reference should be 7]. 13, 430. 

oipds.—Reference should be given to N. 1, 2 Pet. 
2, 4, where the best MSS. read σειροῖς 1.6. ‘dens,’ 
instead of Vulg. σειραῖς. So Alford and Tregelles, 
while Lachmann and ‘Tischendorf read  oupois. 
Reference should also be made to Dem. 135, 5 and 
for the form σειρός (a v.l. in Dem.) Pollux 9, 49 ; 
Phot. 504, 23; Varro R. &. 1, 57 and 63. 

ὕω 2.—‘ So the Grecks used νείφει᾽ : read νέφει. 

piréw.—Od. 14, 146 is cited thus ὃν πέρι κηρὶ φ. 
Zevs: but Hom. here has πέρι γάρ μ᾽ ἐφίλει. More- 
over the accent is incorrect : it should be κῆρι. 

LavunceLor D. DowDALL. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


πὶ. 


In my two former letters (pp. 77-80, 223-225) a 
description was attempted of the general conditions 
under which classical studies are pursued among us 
and of the work and aims of our representative 


schools. It now remains for me to speak in this, the 
final letter of the series, of classical studies as pursued 
at college and university, z.c. of the general training 
in these subjects received by candidates for the B.A. 
degree, and of the special training received by candi- 
dates for the higher or professional degree of Ph. D. 
This account will be followed by a few remarks on 
the characteristics of our classical scholarship and on 
our leading philological associations and publications. 

The American youth who comes up to college to 
receive a classical training has seldom carried his 
work at school in Greek and Latin beyond the mere 
requisitions for admission to college: he knows 
something of Greek and Latin grammar; he wil] have 


read a few books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, two or three 
of Homer’s //iad, and perhaps a little Herodotus; two 
or three books of Caesar, several orations of Cicero, 
five or six books of Virgil. If he comes from our 
better schools he will have written a little English 
into Greek and English into Latin—continuous nar- 
rative in preference to disjointed sentences—enough 
to show that he has a practical familiarity with 
forms and the leading rules of syntax. He will also 
know something about Greek and Roman history. 
At a few of the better colleges he will be required to 
show his ability to translate ‘at sight,’ without the 
help of grammar or dictionary, passages of average 
difficulty from Attic prose (usually taken from 
Xenophon), and from Homer, and also from Latin 
prose (Caesar) and from Virgil: in these cases the 
quantitative requisition of books is usually waived, 
ability to read independently being alone insisted 
upon. At the leading colleges (Harvard, Yale, etc.), 
a strict examination on these subjects is prescribed 
E2 
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for candidates ; many of the minor institutions, how- 
ever, as was pointed out in my first letter, admit 
students without examination to the Freshman class, 
on the certificate of their teachers at school that they 
are qualified to enter college. That the quality of 
the preparation for college, as also of the work done at 
the college, differs very widely in different parts of 
the country goes without saying: in the absence of 
common supervision each school and each college is 
a law unto itself. The attainments in classical scholar- 
ship of graduates of equal ability and industry from 
different colleges differ vastly, and this difference 
inakes the problem of university or ‘graduate’ instruc- 
tion a difficult one. It not unfrequently happens 
that the graduates of one college are found hardly 
more than ready to begin the classical studies in 
other colleges. This unevenness of classical work 
throughout the country is a feature to be deplored ; 
there are, however, encouraging indications of im- 
provement on all sides, which lead friends of classical 
scholarship to believe that our standards of education 
are improved and are everywhere continuing to im- 
prove. The most casual comparison of the curri- 
culum in classical studies of our colleges thirty or 
forty years ago with that of to-day will convince 
one of this fact. It will be impossible in this letter 
to take note of these differences: we must confine 
our remarks to a description of the work and aims of 
the better colleges. 

In our colleges (see p. 78) the course of study for 
the B.A. degree extends through four years, the 
first two years (Freshman and Sophomore) being 
mainly given—whiere there is a fixed curriculum of 
studies—to the classics, mathematics, and modern 
languages, and the last two years (Junior and Senior) 
to the study of certain of the physical and natural 
sciences, to philosophy, literature, history (political 
and literary), political economy, ete. This pro- 

ime is greatly modified in colleges where freedom 
in choice of studies either entire or with limitations 
is granted the students. Except with students 
who wish to make something of a speciality of 
the classics, Greek and Latin are not carried beyond 
the close of Sophomore. In fact this period marks 
off a distinct stage in college life: in institutions 
which are able to provide a sufficient number of 
special courses, it is recognized as the point at 
which a student may with profit begin to specialize 
in his work—earlier specialization, at least in the 
majority of cases, being regarded as premature. The 
average student’s attainments at the end of his 
Sophomore year bear some resemblance to those of 
a German youth at the close of his course at the 
Gymnasium. 

In the Freshman year school-methods of instruc- 
tion prevail. Freshman classes are divided into 
small sections (of not more than 25 or 35) which 
receive from three to four hours of weekly instruction 
in Greek and Latin ; the same amount of time is also 
given to these subjects in the Sophomore year. 
Lessons are regularly assigned and ‘recited,’ ὦ 6. 
there is a daily oral examination on the work set for 
the day, with vivé voce translation. The instruction 
given by the teacher is usually in the form of run- 
ning comment upon the passage read, with an occa- 
sional more formal lecture. The same methods pre- 
vail to a certain extent in Sophomore year, though 
here the range of instruction widens: the work of 
the school and of the Freshman year having developed 
in the student a command of the language, new 
points of view, now made attainable, are taken ; the 
individual form or style of the authors read, their 
subject-matter, and vistas of ancient life and thought 
thereby opened up, are made fruitful and stimulating 
subjects of instruction. 


In the Freshman year, which is not wholly unlike 
Ober-Secunda or Unter-Prima in Germany—except 
that our Freshman will average 194 years of age— 
the usual plan is to divide the line somewhat as 
follows :—in Greek between Homer and Attic prose 
(history or oratory), and in Latin between Livy, 
Cicero and Horace’s Odes. In the Sophomore year 
two or three Greek dramas are read, and certain 
speeches: in Latin, Horace’s Satires and Epistles, 
two or three plays of Plautus or Terence and some- 
thing from Tacitus or Pliny. The programme is 
greatly varied in actual practice. 

Besides the reading of the prescribed books, and 
gaining a general knowledge of the topics suggested 
by the reading, the average classical student by the 
end of his Sophomore year has done but little. In 
the composition of Greek and Latin prose he has 
advanced only slightly beyond the school stage. At 
colleges where Honours in Classics are arranged for, 
and in the examinations of which there are papers in 
Greek and Latin composition, he will have done 
more: here he will be able to put historical English 
prose into passable Greek or Latin, with no very 
glaring faults of style. At no college—and of course 
not at school—will he have learned verse composition: 
in fact Greek and Latin composition has never formed 
any essential part in our programme of classieal 
studies, though here and there verturesome teachers 
have offered instruction in it. Whether our classi- 
cal scholarship has gained or lost by this omission 
cannot here be argued ; that, however, from its 
failure adequately to develope facility in prose com- 
position, it has lost alike in accuracy and depth, no 
one can dispute. 

As was remarked above, with the close of the 
second of their four years in college the majority of 
American students of the present generation have 
done with their classics, Those only continue (in 
such colleges as provide for advanced work) in whom 
a love for the subject has been awakened ; many of 
these intend to become classical teachers. This change 
in the number and character of students πα 
affects—or should affect—the method of instruction. 
Progress is made on the lines struck out in the Sopho- 
more year toward a more complete independence in 
the student’s activity : the student’s attitude towards 
his books and his teacher gradually changes from 
that of a school-boy ltarning lessons under a master 
to that of an independent worker engaged in a com- 
mon enterprise with an older, more experienced friend 
and guide. The books and subjects with which clas- 
sical students occupy themselves during these last 
two years in college vary greatly, as also the method 
and aims of classical teachers. In that large number 
of colleges where the provision for advanced classical 


1 At Yale College in 1888-89 the programme for 
Greek and Latin for the Freshman and Sophomore 
class was as follows :— 

FresHMaAN YEAR. Greck.—Homer’s Iliad (two 
books) ; Homer’s Odyssey (four books) ; Xenophon’s 
Hellenica (50 pp.) ; Herodotus (50 pp.) ; Lysias (80 

p.) ; Prose Composition. Latin.—Cicero’s Tusculan 
διὸ (book i) and Selected Letters; Livy 
(books xxi, xxii); Satires of Horace: Prose Compo- 
sition ; History of the Roman Republic. 

SoppomoreE Year. Greck.—The Antigone of 
Sophocles ; the Agamemnon of Aeschylus ; the Medea 
of Euripides ; the Panegyric of Isocrates ; Thucydides 
(45 pp.); Plato’s Apology and Crito (the Frogs of 
Aristophanes with a special section); Latin.—Agricola 
of Tacitus; Selections from Pliny’s Letters; Odes 
and Epodes of Horace; Trinuwmmus and Miles 
Gloriosus of Plautus ; sight reading from Cicero and 
Sallust. 
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instruction is oem ge 4 limited and where only a 
few courses are offered, these courses will be confined 
to the leading authors and subjects. In Greek the 
serious study of Demosthenes and of Attic oratory, 
of Plato and the history of Greek Philosophy—aAris- 
totle is almost never read in American colleges—and 
of a number of the more difficult Greek dramas will 
be undertaken. In Latin the historians, Juvenal, 
the philosophical works of Cicero, the more difficult 
comedies of Plautus and Terence, together with liter- 
ary history, form the principal subjects. 

In the larger colleges where a considerable number 
of elective courses in classics are offered, the variety 
in subjects is much greater, as also the degree to 
which specialization is carried. To the books and 
subjects named above will be added critical work in 
various other branches of classical literature and 
philology, as well as in comparative philology in its 
relations to Greek and Latin. The more enterprising 
of our classical teachers, many of whom are scholars 
who in their professional training either in Germany 
or in this country have become interested in some 
author or subject, frequently take occasion to carry 
on original work in their specialities by offering 
courses in them in which they are aided in their 
researches by their better pupils.+ 

The attainments of the students who have con- 
tinued their classical studies up to the time of taking 
their first degree in arts will necessarily vary greatly 
in the different colleges and in the same college. In 
the better institutions such a student will have had 
the opportunity not only of reading widely and under 
good guidance, but also of becoming something of a 
specialist in a particular field of classical studies, 
If we may continue the comparison made above, the 
best of our men, at graduation from college, on an 
average stand on a level with the young classical 

hilologian in the German university a year or two 

fore he takes his doctor’s degree; our B.A.’s 
frequently earn this degree upon the close of two or 
three years of advanced study in Germany. If the 
American student pursues his studies at a college 
where Honours in Classics are provided for, or where 
scholarships, fellowships, or other prizes are open 
to properly qualified candidates, and has duly 
received those several recognitions, his work and his 
attainments can be more definitely described. Only 
a few of the leading colleges encourage classical 
studies by provisions of this sort.” 


1 As a rule American college teachers have no large 
amount of leisure for private work. From twelve to 
fifteen hours a week are spent on the average in the 
lecture or ‘recitation’ room : in some colleges twenty 
hours of class-room work in the week is not regarded 
as excessive, 

The number of classical teachers in the different 
colleges varies with the number of students : in the 
smaller colleges two ‘professors’ wil! give all the 
instruction in Greek and Latin ; ordinarily, however, 
there are at least two instructors, a professor and a 
tutor, for each of these departments, and in the larger 
colleges the classical staff will be made up of as many 
as ten or a dozen officers. It is not usual for an 
instructor to teach both Greek and Latin. 

* At Harvard there are two grades of Honours in 
Classics, second-year Honours and final Honours. 
The former are open to candidates not earlier than at 
the close of their Sophomore year, and are awarded 
on two conditions. The first condition is distin- 
guished excellence in classical studies amounting 
to four courses ; the second condition consists in pass- 
ing with distinction a special examination directed 
to testing (a) the candidate’s ability to translate 


The proportion of students reading for these Hon- 
ours to the whole number of candidates for the B.A. 
degree is extremely small. At Harvard, for example, 
out of a Sophomore class of 251 only 14 obtained 
second-year Tae ; and of a graduating class of 
237 only 4 obtained final Honours. Scholarships 
and fellowships are awarded on very different condi- 
tions in the several colleges: the former carry with 
them a smaller stipend (from $50-$350 annually), 
and are given to undergraduates on evidence of merit 
shown either at the regular examinations in the stipu- 
lated departments or at special examinations. Fellow- 
ships bring a larger stipend, ranging from $400 to 
$1,000 per annum, and are commonly awarded for 
not more than one year (renewable once or twice) to 
very recent graduates of marked attainments or 
promise, and frequently without special formal ex- 
aminations. The Fellows are expected to pursue the 
studies of their department either in residence at 
their college or at some European university. From 
approved Fellows the colleges usually recruit their staff 
of instructors. It is perhaps needless to add that 
these ‘Fellows’ stand in a relation to the corporate or 
governing body of their college which is wholly dif- 
ferent from that of the Fellows of an Euglish college 
to their Alma Mater. 

Having taken note of the characteristic features of 
classical education at our colleges, it now remains to 
add a few remarks on the provisions made in the 
United States for the advanced instruction of college 
graduates, an instruction that might be termed pro- 
fessional, inasmuch as it is given mainly to those who 
have in view the profession of teaching. 

The body of teachers in our colleges and secondary 
schools is recruited in a variety of ways. The 
secondary schools are commonly satisfied if they 
obtain as classical instructors promising college 
graduates, who may have received no training beyond 
that received by Bachelors of Arts. The colleges also, 
until within a recent period, have asked for nothing 
more ; at the present time, however, among candi- 
dates for positions in the more reputable colleges, one 
who has received a special training, such as a Doctor 
of Philosophy, has, other things being equal, a dis- 
tinct advantage.® 

The ‘graduate,’ (sometimes even called ‘post-gradu- 
ate’) work of our candidates for the Ph. D. degree 
is carried on either in Europe or in the United 
States. The number of our graduates who continue 
their studies in German universities is very large, a 
number sufficient in any one year to fill a university 
of very respectable size. The life, with its studies 
and training, of the American student of classical 
philology in Germany does not differ in any respect 


Greek and Latin at sight (passages taken only from 
the leading classical authors) : (b) his ability to write 
Greek and Latin prose: (c) his knowledge of Greek 
and Latin Grammar. Final Honours in Classics 
awarded at graduation are given for great proficiency 
in Greek and Latin ; the range of reading is extended 
and a much more particular γε prey eee with all 
the related topics is expected : a Latin thesis, giving 
evidence of original research, is also required. 

3 Asarule the M.A. in the United States means 
little except that its holder has at some time received 
a B.A. degree. At the better colleges the candidate 
is required to show that he has paid some attention 
to liberal studies for a year or two after receiving his 
B.A. degree. At the university of Virginia, however, 
this degree has a singularly honourable position ; the 
conditions on which it is bestowed are severe, and 
it stands for distinct and high attainments in scholar- 
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from that of his German associates, which has been 
well described by Professor Ziegler in the last volume 
of this Review. While undoubtedly a certain amount 
of indulgence is granted by university authorities to 
all foreign students, it is still true that at the best 
institutions the standards are not lowered for their 
benefit. The fact that a large proportion of our 
foremost classical scholars have received much, if 
not the whole, of their university (7.c. post B.A.) 
training in Germany has its distinct influence on the 
character of our higher ears The methods of 
more elementary instruction at school and college are 
perhaps not affected. But in the higher lines, in the 
work of the university lecturer, in the favourite sub- 
jects treated, and in the methods of treatment, the 
influence of German university traditions is most 
striking. The American has more or less of origin- 
ality, but as a rule our advanced work in classical 
philology is after all the German system adapted to 
American conditions. 

Provision for ‘ graduate ’ work in classical philology 
is made by several of our colleges and universities, 
both by setting apart a number of advanced and 
technical courses, open only to approved B.A.’s, 
mainly candidates for the higher degree, and by the 
appointment of professors whose sole duty it shall be 
to give graduate instruction. The universities where 
provision of this sort has been made with greater 
amplitude than elsewhere are Harvard, Yale, and 
Johns Hopkins, to name them in the order of their 
age. The graduate department in each of the two 
former universities is the recent outgrowth of the 
undergraduate department or college proper, while 
that of the Johns Hopkins University is in the original 
foundation. At Harvard and Yale the lines of separa- 
tion between the higher undergraduate and the 
graduate courses are not sharply drawn. In _ the 
number of graduate courses offered and of officers 
giving them, Harvard at the present time is some- 
what in advance; but in point of numbers of students 

ursuing graduate courses in classical philology, the 
na Hopkins University has the advantage over all 
other American institutions. 

An outline of the work done at the latter univer- 
sity, condensed from the official statements, with 
supplementary remarks on graduate instruction else- 
where will sufficiently bring out the main features of 
our best professional training in classical philology. 

The instruction in Greek at the Johns Hopkins 
University is directed by Professor Gildersleeve. His 
own courses are given in a seminary which consists 
of the director, fellows and such advanced students 
as shall satisfy the director of their fitness for an 
active participation in the work by an essay, a critical 
exercise, or some similar test of attainments and 
capacity. All graduate students however, have the 
privilege of attending the course. Each regular 
member is required to take his turn as interpreter, 
critic, analyst ; and special fields of research are 
assigned according to progress and bent. The student’s 
private reading is so directed that in the usual period 
of preparation for the higher degree a comprehensive 
knowledge of Greek literature and Greek life may be 
gained. By these arrangements the students are 
brought into closer relations with the professor and 
encouraged to perform more independent work and 
engage in more extended experiments than would be 
more on a system of mere recitation or the simple 

earing of lectures. Each year some author, or a 
group of closely connected authors, is made the centre 
of work: thus in 1878-79 Lucian ; in 1884-85 the 
Attic Orators ; in 1885-86 Plato and the literary 
form of Greek philosophy ; in 1886-87 Aristophanes ; 
in 1887-88 the Greek Historians, etc. In addition 
to the work of the seminary, courses of lectures are 


given by the director and by other qualified persons 
ona variety of topics. In Latin instruction is given 
on a plan similar to that followed in the Greek 
courses, the director of the seminary being Dr 
Minton Warren, 

In all this advanced work the importance of the 
two aspects of classical studies, the scientific and 
the literary, are kept constantly in view. ‘ Without 
scientific study the cultivation of the literary sense is 
apt to degenerate into finical aestheticism: kept 
apart from the large and liberal appreciation of 
antique life in all its aspects, the scientific study of 
the classic languages divorces itself from sympathy 
with tradition and relinquishes its surest hold on the 
world of culture, on which the structure of the 
university must rest. . . .. The principle of scientific 
specialization, not only for the mastery of methods 
but for the joy and profit of individual achievement, 
and the other principle of wide and free vision must 
abide.’ 

The Seminary, or Seminariwm, patterned after the 
best German models, notably that of Friedrich 
Ritschl, is a distinctive feature of the graduate in- 
struction at our best universities, and the methods of 
seminary instruction are adopted even in the later 
stages of the undergraduate course. At Harvard the 
Greek and Latin seminary is at present conducted by 
Professors F. D, Allen and G. M. Lane. Besides the 
exercises of the seminary proper which in 1888-9 were 
given to the text-criticism and interpretation of the 
Alcestis of Euripides, and of Persius, graduate 
students within their term of residence receive in- 
struction from these gentlemen, from Professor Good- 
win, and from other members of the classical staff in 
a number of courses, among which may be named 
courses on Aristophanes and Greek Private Life, 
Aristotle’s Politics ; Aristotle’s Poetics, Pindar, 
Aeschylus ; Thucydides’ Speeches ; Critical Study of 
Homer’s Iliad ; Study in Greek History, from the 
Sources ; Greek Epigraphy ; History of Greek Litera- 
ture ; Legal and Political Antiquities of Greece ; 
Quintilian, Gellius, Latin Inscriptions; Private 
Life of the Romans ; Roman Religion and Worship ; 
Philosophy among the Romans (Cicero and Lucretius); 
History of Latin Literature ; Latin Grammar ; Greek 
and Latin Prose Composition ; Comparative Philology 
as applied to Greek and Latin; the Elements of 
Sanskrit, ete. 

The degree of Ph.D. in course is the token of the 
succesful completion of an approved course of graduate 
study. The conditions on which it is bestowed in 
the United States are not uniform. In general two 
or more years-of graduate study are prescribed, one of 
which at least must be spent in residence. The 
plan of proposed studies must previously have 
received the sanction of the proper authorities, and 
in most instances must hp for three large, and 
not necessarily closely related subjects; one of these is 
the candidate’s chief subject, in which he must show 
satisfactory evidence before receiving his degree that 
he has carried on original research, the results of 
which are presented in a thesis or dissertation, written 
either in Latin, as at Harvard, or in English. Writ- 
ten and oral examinations cover the entire programme 
of work. 

There is no uniform usage as to printing of doctor- 
dissertations: a few of the more meritorious, not only 
of the Johns Hopkins University but also of other 
institutions, have received the hospitality of the 
American Journal of Philology. Several universities 
have lately undertaken the collective publication of 
such contributions to classical philology as might be 
made by their officers and students ; these University 
Studies—as at Harvard, Cornell, and elsewhere—vwill 
doubtless contain many doctors’ dissertations. 
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It is of course upon the instruction imparted at 
university, college, and school, that our classical scholar- 
ship is based, and itis mainly in intimate connexion 
with these institutions that our classical scholars live 
and work. There are, however, other agencies that 
promote philological activity among us, such as the 
associations maintained by our scholars and the philo- 
logical publications issued by these associations or as 

rivate ventures, which we should not leave without 
mention in this survey. ; 

The American Philological Association is a society 
founded ‘for the advancement and diffusion of philo- 
logical knowledge,’ and of the three hundred and 
fifty members the majority are classical teachers. It 
was established in 1869 and holds an annual meeting, 
at a different place each year—usually at a college 
town: a goodly number of papers are presented at 
each session, on a great variety of subjects relating 
not alone to classical philology in the broadest sense 
of this term but also to comparative philology, to 
linguistics and to the modern languages. Many of 
the more important of these papers are printed in 
full in the annual J'’ransactions, and abstracts of all 
the papers appear in the Proceedings. Nearly all the 
foremost classical scholars in the United States, 
with a number from Canada, are members of the 
Association and have contributed to its publications. 
A large number of our younger men have made their 
début at the meetings of the Association in original 
contributions to classical philology. The value of 
this society in encouraging and recognizing indepen- 
dent activity, aud in bringing into personal acquaint- 
ance very many persons interested in classical edu- 
cation and in classical research cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The schoolmasters and other teachers in various 

ts of our country are organized into State and 
into National Teachers’ Associations. At the meet- 
ings of these bodies, note is taken of many classical 
matters, but usually this is done from the point of 
view of pedagogy. Among the most useful and 
influential of these organizations should be named 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools in 
New England, at the semi-annual meeting of which the 
ΣΝ of our classical education is a favourite 

eme. 

The union of our leading colleges in support of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens— 
which was founded in 1882, and has been since 
maintained by the annual subscriptions of a dozen or 
more colleges—is not without its distinct influence in 
promoting among us the spirit of co-operation and 
common interest. It is perhaps too early to speak of 
the influence that the school itself has exerted upon 
American scholarship: it is certain, however, that 
the growing interest in classical archaeology at many 
of our colleges is due to the school. The project of 
founding at Rome an institute of classical studies for 
students of Roman history and archaeology has not yet 
been put into execution, though it has been seriously 
entertained. The work of the Archaeological Institute 
of America (founded in 1879), in promoting research in 
classic lands, deserves mention (at Assos, Southern 
Italy, etc.) ; much of the most important part of the 
work done under the auspices of the Institute yet 
awaits publication. The American Journal of Archae- 
ology (founded in 1885, and edited by Professor A. 
L. Frothingham of Princeton College) is the official 
organ of the Institute, as well as of the Athens 
School : this quarterly, in addition to printing many 
of the more valuable papers of the Institute and of 
the School in advance of their appearance in the 
Papers, publishes a large number of original contribu- 
tions to archaeology, classical and Christian, by 
writers both at home and abroad, 


Of philological journals in the United States the 
number is very small, The educational journals 
and the literary and theological reviews in which 
classical subjects receive occasional notice are too 
numerous to be mentioned here. Until about ten 
years ago the periodical in which classical matters 
received the fullest and most scholarly treatment was 
the Bibliotheca Sacra (founded in 1844). In 1880 
Professor Gildersleeve founded the American Journal 
of Philology, and has remained its editor ever since ; 
in the ten volumes of this periodical—with the 
twenty volumes of the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association—it is safe to say that we 
have the completest record of the movements and 
tendencies of our classical scholarship at the present 
time, as well as an earnest of future progress and 
achievement. 

To characterize American classical scholarship in 
a sentence or two is a more difficult task than to 
describe the main features of American classical edu- 
cation in numbers of pages. Until the second half, 
or rather until the last quarter, of the present century 
our scholarship can hardly be said to have had any 
distinctive features. Before this time there were 
eminent scholars who left their impress on teachers 
and taught: men like Anthon, whose large but ill- 
digested learning emptied itself into a vast number of 
annotated editions of the classics, which in the day 
of narrow reading and meagre libraries were not 
without their use ; like Woolsey, who left the path 
of brilliant promise as a Greek professor for that of 
yet greater eminence as college president and as pub- 
licist ; like Edward Robinson, who revolutionized, if 
not created, the Science of Biblical Archaeology. 
But these were sporadic cases, without their influence 
on the general movements of thought. Within the 
last twenty years, however, several distinct tendencies 
have shown themselves in our scholarship, due in 
large part to the personal influence of two or 
three of our leading scholars as well as to the spirit 
of the times. The most striking of these tenden- 
cies is the bent for linguistic science, and for the 
treatment of classical subjects from the point of 
view of comparative grammar: it is without doubt 
due, at least initially, to the influence of Professor 
Whitney, who not only in his writings but as pro- 
fessor in Yale College has impressed himself upon a 
large number of our most thoughtful young men. 
This tendency was reinforced by the personality of 
Georg Curtius, whose lectures were largely attended 
by American philological students in Germany. 

A second feature, not wholly to be separated from 
the one last named, is the fondness of our scholars 
for all matters connected with the form of the Greek 
and Latin languages, in other words with questions 
of syntax. It is undoubtedly true that Professor 
Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses (first edition, 
1860), an extremely popular book among our teachers, 
and Professor Gildersleeve’s numerous articles (7'ran- 
sactions of the American Philological Association, and 
the American Journal of Philology) on Greek syntax,as 
well as his activity as director of the Greek seminary 
at Baltimore, have in great measure given rise and 
direction to that general interest in these subjects 
which entitles us to speak of it as a feature of our 
scholarship. It is perhaps needless to add that the 
influence of these scholars is by no means confined to 
the field here mentioned ; to them and to others 
who cannot here be named is greatly due the impulse 
to a larger and more catholic conception of classical 
philology of which we find many clear evidences at 
every hand. 

Classical scholarship with us hardly exists except 
in connexion with education. The pursuit of it, as 
an independent field of activity, with a view to 
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making distinct and positive contributions to science, 
is as yet in its earliest st Hence the literature 
of classical philology in the United States is mainly 
that of college and school text-books (dictionaries, 
grammars, annotated texts). Of these the number 
and variety is great. There is a certain directness 
and practical good sense in the American mind which 
have hitherto shown themselves to best advantage in 
the making of books—and alas! in the working up 
of other men’s books—for use in school and college. 
The defects of undue deference to authority—with its 
attendant willingness to take nearly everything at 
second hand and its disinclination to undertake 
independent investigations and thus to gain indepen- 
dent views—is unfortunately too often a character- 
istic of our work. But there are signs of a better 
day. Our ideals of classical education are being 
raised and, what is of equal if not of greater import- 
ance, our view of the meaning and scope of classical 
hilology is becoming enlarged. We recognize the 
imitations necessarily imposed by our remoteness 
from European libraries and other collections—but 
classical scholarship is more than palaeography and 
epigraphy. The important books, alike the ancient 
texts and their ancient commentators, and the monu- 
mental modern works in which the great masters of 


classical philology have illumined dark stretches of 
ancient thought and activity, and disclosed unsus- 
pected and most significant relations; the leading 
periodical publications, in which one may follow 
modern scholarship in its swift advance and ever 
broadening conquests—are all within reach of the 
American philologian. If to the acute observation, 
in their historical and formal aspects, of the phe- 
nomena of language, and especially of grammar—that 
θριγκὸς μαθημάτων, as Boeckh, quoted by Professor 
Gildersleeve, has called hae givenadeserved 
preeminence to two or three of our scholars, we add 
a broad, sympathetic and practical treatment of the 
subject-matter of the ancient books, in its infinite 
variety and range, in its relation to literature, literary 
history, political history, art, philosophy and all 
the other manifold manifestations of ancient thought 
and action, there is no reason why American scholars 
should not have an important part in the enlarge- 
ment of the world’s common knowledge of antiquity, 
and in making this knowlege efficient in enlarging 
beautifying and rendering yet more significant this 
our modern life and thought. 
J. H. Wricur. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
November 21st, 1889. 


C. G. COBET. 


The following is the reply sent by the 
University of Leyden to the Cambridge 
letter of condolence on the death of Cobet, 
printed in our last number. 


Academiae Cantabrigiensis 
Procancellario, Praepositis, Professoribus, Doctoribus 
S.P.D. 

Curatores, Rector et Senatus Academiae 
Ingduno-Batavae. 


Litterae ad nos missae, quibus dolorem declara- 
vistis, quo CoBETI Vos affecit obitus, haud leviter nos 
commoverunt, Si quid est, quod animos nostros 
afflictos erigere valeat, verba sunt ista humanitatis ac 
benevolentiae plena, quibus maestitiam nostram ad 
Vos quoque pertinere professi estis. Quod summi 
Viri memoria, quem haec Academia amissum plorat, 
in alma apud Vos Musarum sede pio gratoque animo 
colitur, documento nobis est immortalia eius de lit- 
teris antiquis merita toto pectore sentire Vos et 
agnoscere. 

Profecto luget CoBeTi e vita excessum quisquis 
mortalium artes et litteras amat atque humanitatis 
studia celebrat. Summa veneratione nomen eius 
memorant omnes, qui recordantur quam multa studia 
illa ingenio eius et industriae accepta referant. 

Inter insignes laudes autem, quae ubicunque 
terrarum singularis Viri memoriae tribuuntur, vix 
ullae magis honorificae putandae sunt, quam quibus 
Vos illam prosecuti estis. Cum enim litterarum anti- 
quarum amore Britanni inter Europae populos 


emineant, tum nobilissimam Vestram Academiam 
praecipuis sedibus adnumerandam esse constat, ubi 
earum studia alantur ac foveantur a Viris egregiis, 
ingenii et doctrinae gloria praestantibus. 

ritannos CoBETUS noster per totam vitam eximie 
dilexit et admiratus est. Permulta eis se debere 
agnovit. Bentleium, Porsonium, Dawesium magis- 
tros suos appellare solebat. Nemo erat inter aequales, 
cui tam studiorum communitate, quam amicitiae 
necessitudine magis se coniunctum sentiret, quam 
Carolo Badham. 

Admirationi autem ac reverehtiae, quibus Vestram 
nationem CoBETUs coluit, Vos, Viri Clarissimi, verbis 
Vestris amorem et pietatem spirantibus dignas vices 
rependistis. 

Haec fidem nobis faciunt, summum Virum, cuius 
gratissimam memoriam nos semper retenturi simus, 
apud Vos quoque perpetuis posterorum laudibus 
celebratum iri. 

Cum autem sinceras Vobis gratias agamus quod 
nostrum dolorem a Vobis haud alienum duxistis, 
simul omnia laeta Vobis optamus et prospera. 

Utinam per longam saeculorum seriem vetustam 
suam gloriam tueatur illustrissima Academia Cantab- 
rigiensis ! 

L. A. J. W. Storr, Curatorum Praeses. 
A. P. N. Francuimont, Academiae Rector. 
C. K. HorrmMann, Senatui ab actis. 


Datum Lngduni Batavorum 
pridie Nonas Deceinbres 
A, 8. MDCCCLXXXIX. 
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OBITUARY. 
DR. POTTS. 


By the death of Dr. Potts on the 15th of 
November last, Fettes College has lost some- 
thing more than its first Headmaster. The 
man who successfully undertakes the 
supreme care of any new school will 
always have some of the honour which 
belongs to a founder ; and Dr. Potts had 
the distinction of being entrusted with the 
working out of what was, in Scotland, a 
novel and, at first, a not very popular idea. 

Dr. Potts was born in 1834 and was edu- 
cated at Shrewsbury under Dr. Kennedy and 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 1858 
he graduated a senior optime and second 
classic, winning also the junior Chancellor’s 
medal and becoming a Fellow of St. John’s. 
After taking his degree he became a master 
first at Charterhouse and then at Rugby. 
From Rugby he came in 1870 to Fettes 
College. 

Although the school was the first Public 
School of the English type in Scotland, it 
can hardly be said that there was any active 
demand for it. True it was that many 
Scotch parents desired an English Public 
School education for their sons. But this 
desire was in most cases coupled with a 
certain dread of provincialism which led them 
still to prefer a southern school, especially 
as to ordinary boys Fettes College offered no 
advantages in the way of economy. It was 
Dr. Potts’ principal task to win for the new 
school a position distinct from that of an 
English Public School inconveniently situ- 
ated. He wished to acclimatize it as a 
Scotch institution to flourish side by side 
with the native public schools. In the most 
jealous community to be found in the British 
Isles this was an object which could not be 
realized at once, and Dr. Potts never 
claimed to have thoroughly realized it. But 
he made great and striking progress towards 
that end, and had the satisfaction long before 
his death of witnessing the University suc- 
cesses of many Scotch pupils who, had it not 
been for Fettes College, would probably have 
followed other paths. 

Dr. Potts is perhaps best known to the 
world as author of Hints towards Latin Prose 
Composition, a book which was the first to 
place the results attained by Germanerudition 
in this field of research, by Nagelsbach and 
others, within the reach of English students ; 
and these results it presented in a fresh and 
incisive form, » asting them in the mould 
which the fine .terary instinct of English 


scholarship can alone supply. Other books 
on Latin prose style have since appeared, 
each with merits of its own ; but the //ints 
may claim to have marked an epoch in the 
teaching of Latin Prose such as no other 
book has made. To those who had been 
reared on the old ‘ Latin Arnold’ it came as 
a revelation. No one can read it without 
gaining a clearer insight into Roman charac- 
ter and its reflection in the language of Rome. 

In his own Sixth Form teaching, how- 
ever, Dr. Potts paid more attention to the 
cultivation of Latin and Greek verse; with 
what success the achievements in this line of 
his old pupils at Cambridge will have shown. 
In this no doubt he was true to Shrewsbury 
traditions. But besides that, the natural 
bent of his mind led him to set more store 
by that literary sympathy with classical 
feeling and that versatility of expression 
which verse-composition especially brings 
into play, than by flawless and terse diction. 
As an educator he was brilliant rather than 
methodical ; he taught as he talked ; there 
was an exuberant flow of fancy, wit, and 
anecdote ; his mind was of that order which 
is more quick to note resemblances than 
differences ; he had a poet’s imagination and 
an artist’s eye for beauty. Those who heard 
him in school translate and almost declaim 
his Demosthenes, translate and almost act 
his Plautus and Aristophanes, could not fail 
to catch some of his enthusiasm. 

He was essentially conservative in his 
methods and ideal of education. He taught 
the classics as literature —always with a 
view to knowledge of men and life. Not 
that he ever condoned inaccuracy or was 
satisfied with the ‘ general sense’ in transla- 
tion ; but he never forgot that a poem or 
speech is a work of art which must be appre- 
ciated as a whole, and not merely considered 
in its details. Etymology was interesting 
to him in so far as it illustrated the meaning 
and history of a word, but he took no real 
interest in the shifting phases of the science 
of Comparative Philology, and refused to 
treat the classical languages as a herbarium 
in which dried specimens are kept in cases 
and labelled for comparison with Erse or Old 
Zend. Even in matters of grammar and 
syntax he trusted more to his own fine in- 
stinct for style than to methodical research 
and tabulation of instances. Nor did he pay, 
at any time of his life, any special attention 
to the study of textual criticism. Some of 
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this may possibly be explained by want of 
leisure. Fine scholar as he was, he was a 
schoolmaster before everything else: he 
threw himself heart and soul into the life of 
the school, and this, as he conceived and 
made it, was many-sided enough to engross 
his energies. 

He did not read a large number of books 
with his Sixth Form, but what he did, he read 
with minute care. He never ceased to insist 
upon the necessity of private reading, and 
frequently quoted in that behalf the precepts 
and example of his own Headmaster. The 
Sixth Form of Dr. Kennedy at Shrewsbury 
was his ideal of what, for scholarly feeling, 
a Sixth Form should be. He never wearied 
of impressing upon his own pupils the indus- 
try which had been required of himself 
while a Sixth Form boy. For this purpose 
he would recall, often with a very happy 
representation of his voice and manner, how 
after finishing a book of Thucydides Dr. 
Kennedy would quietly say, ‘You can read 
the other seven books in your studies.’ 

Apart from his power of teaching Dr. 
Potts had great gifts as a Headmaster. He 
was a man whose commendation could not 
but be prized, and whose censure no one 
could affect to receive without concern. No 
man knew better than he what to pass over 
and what to notice. Always open and 
trustful, he was, even when finding fault, 
courteous, considerate and moderate. Hence 
his great and lasting power. There was no 
reaction from his influence. His pupils 


never outgrew his teaching. And he com- 
manded respect by showing it. 

No account of Dr. Potts, however brief, 
would be complete without some reference 
to his character as a preacher. The religious 
situation of Fettes College rendered the 
superintendence of the chapel service a 
matter of the greatest delicacy. It was a 
lay service designed to disarm the jealousy 
of rival denominations. Nothing could 
have been happier than the way in which 
the exigences of the case were met both in 
the pulpit and in the reading-desk. Dr. 
Potts was a preacher of great power and 
occasionally of true eloquence, and a reader 
of more than usual dignity and impressive- 
ness. The chapel at Fettes College became 
popular with parents, and it is perhaps not 
too much to say that it was there that much 
of the prejudice which the school had to fight 
against was removed. 

To conclude this notice of a really gifted 
teacher it only remains to say that his 
interests and sympathies were universal. 
As he was broad and general in his teach- 
ing, so he was widely appreciative of merit. 
He took pride in the success of his pupils in 
whatever career it was attained. Good 
work was to him :good work on whatever 
expended, He would mention the name of 
a pupil who in a house of business had 
gained the confidence and esteem of his 
employers as proudly as that of a University 
prizeman. And he was held in honour as 
much by the one character as by the other. 


BROWNING AS A CLASSICAL SCHOLAR. 


No great poet has ever made himself 
interesting to so many kinds of students, on 
their purely technical and __ professional 
ground, as Mr. Browning. Philosophers, 
painters, musicians, Italian historians, 
German historians, ecclesiastical historians, 
Hebraists, all have a large part in him, and 
certainly not the smallest share in the in- 
heritance belongs to the student of Greek 
(scarcely perhaps of Latin) antiquity. In 
general, it may be observed, as an interest- 
ing comment on the supposed ‘decline of 
Greek,’ that the half-dozen great indisputable 
poets of our time, all till yesterday writing 
together, have been passionate Hellenists, 
and not least popular when they were most 
Hellenic, In this respect, if in no other, 
Mr. Browning stood in a line with the 
authors of 7ithonus and Jason, Atalanta in 
Calydon and the Strayed Reveller. 


In his writings there are two separate 
strata of classical learning, sharply separ- 
ated from each other-—the original store of 
memories that -he retained from his early 
reading,fand the special studies of the period 
that began with Balaustion’s Adventure 
(1871) and ended with the translation of the 
Agamemnon (1877) ; but the after-effects of 
this second period re-appeared at intervals 
for the rest of his life. In both these strata 
antiquity is treated in a way peculiar to Mr. 
Browning. No great poet ever absorbed so 
much with so little effect on himself. His 
classical learning, whether of his youth or 
of his declining manhood, had no more power 
than the Italian learning of his prime or the 
Rabbinical learning of his old age to make 
the least change in the ideals of his imagin- 
ation or in his way of looking at life, nay, 
not even in his literary form, whether of 
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composition or of style. Such as he came 
forth full-grown in Paracelsus, such he re- 
mained in Asolando, progressing royally 
through innumerable worlds of imagination, 
but in all of them not a colonist but a con- 
queror, taking no impress from any, but 
bending them all to the purposes of his 
imperial will. In other words, we must go 
to him, not to know what antiquity was like, 
but what kind of thoughts it inspired in 
him. 

Of course the same thing is true of all 
great imaginative artists ; their imaginative 
re-constructions of the past are not to be 
read as works of instruction for the sake of 
information about the past. But Mr. 
Browning seemed to.be bent on throwing 
away the poet’s privilege, and presenting his 
research to be judged on its own prosaic and 
scientific merits. And so we are continually 
distracted. The poet who stands the most 
remote from the Greeks in his essential 
character gives us the most of the Greeks in 
outward detail. Any mind less compre- 
hensive than his own must be content with 
realizing alternately what he realized all at 
once, on the one side the ‘then’ and ‘ there’ 
of Athenian civilization, drawn out into its 
transitory and trivial particulars, on the 
other side the essential spiritual issues, 
which to us are not truly spiritual or essen- 
tial until they are made freely and frankly 
modern. 

In the first period (i.e. before 1871) it is 
easy to search out all his ancient references, 
for they are all definitely,recognizable. He 
adds a proper name or a description of an 
incident ; it is the very rarest thing with 
him to absorb an ancient phrase into the 
current of his language without giving 
notice of it, in the manner of Milton and 
Tennyson. Attentive reading may discover 
other instances ; the only one that I have 
observed in this period is in Paracelsus (p. 
83. ed. 1872), ‘Save a thin corpse at pleasure 
of the wind,’ which I imagine to be a remi- 
niscence of ventis Judibrium datur and 
αἰθέριον xivvypa. And the list of his refer- 
ences is certainly equivalent to a statement 
of the things which interested him in the 
classics. Throughout his life, everything is 
explicit with him ; he talks about everything 
that he cares for. If we listened to his 
earliest declaration in Pauline, we should 
think that he loved all the Greek poets 
alike ; there we have the ‘ high-crested chief, 
Sailing with troops of friends to Tenedos,’ 
and ‘ the king, Treading the purple calmly 
to his death,’ and ‘how she, The fair pale 
sister, went to her chill [grave, With power 


to love and to be loved and live,’ and the 
hero even professes to have ‘lived with 
Plato’ and to ‘have the key to life.’ But 
in all the subsequent works, up to 1871, the 
one ancient whom Mr. Browning really loves 
is Aeschylus ; ‘the thunder-phrase of the 
Athenian, grown Up out of memories of 
Marathon,’ ‘ You, who, Plataea and Salamis 
being scant, Put up with Aetna for a stimu- 
lant,’ ‘the halt and maimed Iketides,’ ‘ who 
made his Titan’s arch-device The giving men 
blind hopes to spice The meal of life with,’ 
even St. John in the Death in the Desert 
must refer to ‘ that fable of Prometheus and 
his theft,’ and yet further to ‘those satyrs 
of his play, Who touched it in gay wonder at 
the thing.’ There is nothing like the same 
wealth of reference to any other author. 
Homer is mentioned a few times with great 
but rather conventional reverence (one 
quotation in Pippa Passes); the future 
destiny of Euripides is scarcely foreshadowed 
in Artemis Prologizes (1842), and in the lovely 
passage in Waring (1842) which summarizes 
the history of Iphigeneia. Sophocles, as 
we have seen, had his place in Pauline, but 
he never appears again in all this period. 
Plato, with whom Pauline’s lover had ‘ lived,’ 
onlyappears once: “1 would fain...in all God’s 
acts (as Plato cries He doth) He should 
geometrize’ (Christmas Eve and Easter-Day). 

Besides direct reference to authors, there 
are references to historical and mythical 
story, but these generally look as if they 
came from common knowledge rather than 
from actual classical reading. One group of 
such references is specially important, those 
which rest not on literature at all but on 
works of art. Even in Pauline the long 
description of Andromeda, and the adjective 
in the ‘naked Swift-footed,’ already show 
that to the poet’s mind the ancient world is 
embodied in statues not less than in poems. 
After Pauline, his long years in Italy deep- 
ened and deepened his pre-occupation with 
art ; all his conception of some important 
Greek figures, Apollo, Herakles, Niobe, seems 
to be derived from art, not from literature 
at all. 

It may be noticed also that not only an- 
tiquity itself but the modern re-discovery of 
antiquity had at one time a strong fascin- 
ation for him. We cannot now recover the 
amount of study which he had given to the 
more northern and medieval side of the 
Renaissance, because it was very soon ab- 
sorbed by the overmastering attraction of 
the same movement in Italy ; but it is em- 
bodied beyond all possibility of under-estimate 
in Paracelus and the Grammarian’s Funeral, 
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Paracelsus could only despise ‘the meanest 
plodder Trithemius quotes a marvel,’ but 
that was not the judgment of Paracelsus’s 
creator. Perhaps the philologist who mag- 
nifies his vocation the most can scarcely take 
to himself the lines that tell of one who 
‘knew the signal, and stepped on with pride 
Over men’s pity,’ who ‘throws himself on 
God, and unperplexed Seeking shall find 
Him,’ whose place was ‘ where meteors shoot, 
clouds form, Lightnings are loosened, Stars 
come and go.’ But there the lines remain, a 
trumpet-call to the greatest of us and a 
consolation to the meanest, the everlasting 
charter of the scholar. 

As we have seen, a new period begins in 
1871, the period of minute study of Euripides 
and Aristophanes. It might be suggested 
that he had studied them before, but I must 
repeat the remark that he would have men- 
tioned them if he had. We must take his 
new departure in writing as a new departure 
in reading. It can be no secret how 
Balaustion’s Adventure came to be written. 
After Mrs. Browning’s death he never 
shrinks from acknowledging her inspiring 
presence in all his work, and in this case he 
takes pains to make the connexion clear b 
the prefixed motto. But in truth the motto 
was not wanted. In the epilogue, where 
Balaustion lets her fancy play round the 
story of Alcestis, the poet is revealing the 
story of his own life. Alcestis must be sent 
back to the earth because when she left 
Admetus the powers of her soul were added 
to his, and he became strong beyond human 


due. ‘Two souls in one were formidable 
odds. Admetos must not be himself and 
thou.’ Under that figure he has shown us 


his own soul, passing through those twenty- 
eight lonely years strengthened with the 
strength of the Alcestis who did not 
return. 

Coming to the study of Euripides in this 
way, as a sacred legacy from Mrs. Browning, 
he could not fail to see in him higher things 
than the mass of critics have seen. Where 
Euripides gave a comic turn to the traditional 
mythology, it was to bring the underlying 
solemnity into sharper prominence ; where 
he marshalled the opposing arguments with 
wire-drawn volubility, it was to follow up 
the self-deceiving soul into its remotest 
hiding-place. Let us not say that this was 
wrong. A poet who is also a philosopher 
and a prophet has a right to see philosophy 
and religion that we cannot see in the works 
of another poet. In Mr. Browning’s case 
the vision was helped by a theory which he 
seems to have held with ever-strengthening 


conviction, that a poet who could move him 
to admiration must be fundamentally the 
same kind of poet as himself. However 
this may have been, he was inevitably led 
from Euripides to his contemporary critic ; 
and so he gave two or three years to that 
exhaustive reading of Greek comedy, with 
all its scholia, fragments, and commentaries, 
which is turned out pell-mell in the pages of 
Aristophanes's Apology. Within its own 
field, the poem is the most astounding monu- 
ment of erudition. Who was Saperdion? 
Where in Greek literature does νεβλαρέται 
occur as an exclamation? (Mr. Browning 
once answered this question by referring a 
correspondent to a fragment of Alexis, 
before the word had made its way into 
Liddell and Scott.) The erudition is astound- 
ing, certainly. But is the main contention 
tenable? Can we imagine Aristophanes de- 
fending his artistic method as he does here ? 
Nay, can we imagine him defending it at all? 
Mr. Browning errs in good company, with 
Heine and Mr. Symonds and Mr. Swinburne, 
but the truth is that the Weltvernichtungsidee 
is a mare’s nest. All these learned and 
ingenious critics have gone astray because 
they could not bring themselves to realize 
that the ‘secret of Aristophanes’ is a secret 
of pure and simple frivolity. To go back to 
a former remark, Mr. Browning has drawn 
out the spiritual issues which were involved 
in the contest between comedy and philo- 
sophic tragedy ; but as to understanding the 
personality of Aristophanes, that would be 
better done by Mr. Burnand. 

It is right also, and surely not irreverent 
even at this moment, to point out that Mr. 
Browning’s Greek learning is as narrow as 
it is wonderful. We might have thought 
that Aristophanes and Euripides would have 
led to some of their great contemporaries. 
But no. Aeschylus Mr. Browning knew 
already. Sophocles of course has to be 
brought in, but only with the indispensable 
minimum of reference ; Plato is mentioned 
half-a-dozen times (always as ‘ Aristullos ’) 
but only in connexions which suggest books 
on Aristophanes rather than his own writ- 
ings ; where Socrates is mentioned, no say- 
ing recorded by Plato or Xenophon is ever 
quoted; the one mention of Thucydides 
(‘Thoukudides invent his epitaph’) is 
obscurely worded, but I cannot help suspect- 
ing that Mr. Browning had forgotten his 
exile. 

In short, Mr. Browning’s knowledge of 
Greek literature was narrow. But that was 
his way with his knowledge of everything. 
Most of us know first the highways, and 
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then a few of the by-ways. Mr. Browning 
used to know every inch of one highway 
with all its associated by-ways, and never 
set his foot on any other highway in the 
same region, If he had been a zoologist, he 
would have known all about lions and no- 
thing about tigers. Of course, this is no dis- 
paragement to his greatness. His true field 
was not learning but life. Only, why could 
he not have read some Plato? Our wistful 
fancy cannot help framing some shadow of 
the transformed Republic and interpreted 
Phaedrus, for which we could have spared, 
perhaps, the refutation of Bubb Doding- 
ton and the divagations of the Famille 
Miranda. 

Besides interpreting Greek tragedy, he 
translated it. The translations of the Alcestis 
(in Balaustion) and the Hercules Furens (in 
Aristophanes’s Apology) and the Agamemnon 
are interesting, because they show us what 
works he loved and what his theory of trans- 
lation was. It is doubtful whether it 
would have been a safe theory for any trans- 
lator ; certainly it was not a safe theory for 
Mr. Browning. ‘To translate word for word 
and yet into beautiful verse, a translator 
must have an ear filled and a mind pre- 
occupied with minute effects and delicate 
experiments in language ; in short, he must 
be something that Mr. Browning never was. 
Moreover, he cared for the main matter too 
much to satisfy this fastidious generation in 
respect of ‘settling hoti’s business’ and 
‘properly basing own.’ In short, these trans- 
lations represent his play, not his work. 

After the Agamemnon (1877) he did not 
write on the Greek drama again. But the 
impulse of his great Greek period remained. 
His later volumes are full of both Greek 
subjects and Greek references. One thing 
that he has learned, from his own interpret- 
ing of Euripides, is a new interest in myth- 
ology. (‘A myth may teach. Only, who 
better would expound it thus Must be Euri- 
pides, not Aeschylus.’ Parleyings, Mandeville.) 
Besides smaller references, there are the pro- 
logue to the Parleyings, with its rehand- 


ling of Admetus’s story, and Jxion (Jocoseria), 
with its conversion of the transgressor 
into a newer and more human Prometheus. 
But also there is a word in Gerard de Loiresse 
(Parleyings) for those who might think that 
we must go back to myths for all our poetry. 
Outlying stories that he found in his great 
researches are worked up in Zchetlos and 
Pheidippides. He is still constant to the 
Aeschylus of his youth, and especially to 
the Prometheus, and to these he adds Pindar 
and Homer, quoting all three in Roman 
letters in the midst of his verse. From 
Homer he is led to consider the ‘ Homeric 
question,’ and uses it characteristically to 
show forth in allegory the religious edu- 
cation of mankind (Asolando, Developments). 
In this period, for the first time in his life, 
he begins to add Latin to Greek. He ex- 
pands three playful lines of Virgil into the 
weird and pathetic mystery of Pan and Luna 
(Dramatic Idylls, 11.). He refers three times 
to Juvenal (once in Pacchiorotto, twice in 
Pietro of Abano), (if I am right in so inter- 
preting ‘Sylla cuts a figure, leaving off 
dictating,’ and ‘ while the half-mooned boot 
we boast’). But his pre-eminent Latin poet 
is Horace. Time after time he quotes him, 
and incorporates his Latin into the verse 
You’ve wine, manhood’s master! Well, 
‘rectius si quid Novistis impertite!’? Wait 
the event,’ where I cannot free my mind 
from a gruesome suspicion of impertite). 
The final fruit of his Latin reading is 
Imperante Augusto (Asolando\, of which 
nothing less can be said than that it might 
stand in Men and Women. Whether the 
subject-citizens of Augustus spoke exactly 
like this is as indifferent as the question 
whether Cardinal Wiseman defended himself 
like Bishop Blougram, or Andrea del Sarto 
felt himself dragged back from immortality 
by his wife. e may not have the situa- 
tion as the Romans conceived it, but we 
have it as they would have conceived it, if 
they had had a poet great enough to show 
them how. 
T. C. Snow. 


To the Evtror of the CLAssicAL REVIEW. 


Dear Srr, 


The enclosed lines, addressed to Mr. Robert Browning, and accompanying a little volume of Greek 
verse, were very graciously received by him last summer, and may on that account have some interest for 


your readers at the present time. 
Ὦ paxdpr, ὅστις παντὸς ἀνθρώπου μαθὼν 
ψυχήν τε καὶ φρόνημα καὶ γνώμην, λόγοις 
ἐν ποικίλοις τε καὶ καλοῖς ἐφημίσω, 
ὅσαις θ᾽ ὃ χρηστὸς φροντίσιν μάτην πονεῖ, 
6 7’ αὖ πανοῦργος ἀθλίως θυμοφθορεῖ, 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 
χὠ μικτὸς ἀμφοῖν οἷον ἐξαντλεῖ βίον 
γραφαῖς ἀριστ᾽ ἔδωκας ἐξηκασμένον, 

--ἀρ᾽ ἂν δέχοιο καινὰ δὴ μιμήματα 
ἔργων παλαιῶν γνωρίμων τέ σοι τάδε, 
μνημεῖ᾽ ἔμοιγε φιλτάτης ὁμιλίας ; 
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BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S LITERARY WORK AT DURHAM, 


Not many generations have passed since a 
Bishopric was regarded as the natural goal 
of a scholar’s life, in which, with much 
leisure and a few occasional routine duties, 
he might devote himself almost exclusively 
to his studies. But those days have happily 
passed away, and the present danger is rather 
that in the demand for practical men of 
business capacity the claims of scholarship 
to be duly represented in the highest posts 
of the Church should be passed over. The 
calls upon a Bishop’s time and energies are 
simply endless: the enormous growth of 
population during the past twenty or thirty 
years in most of the English dioceses has by 
no means been met by a few tardy subdi- 
visions ; and the administrator of a large 
diocese has his hands so full, that it seems 
an impossibility for him to save any time for 
literary work. Every parish demands indi- 
vidual attention, and looks for at least 
occasional personal visits; Confirmations 
must be multiplied until they are held 
annually within reach of every parish ; there 
is not a Church Society but looks to the 
Bishop to champion its cause in various 
centres ; Conferences, Committees, Organi- 
zations, Gatherings of special bodies, etc. 
tend to increase on every side; while the 
daily post alone brings in enough work to 
employ the time of one man. In such a life 
as this, how is it possible for a Bishop, how- 
ever gifted, to secure any leisure for literary 
work? 

It was such considerations as these that 
aroused a serious anxiety in every quarter, 
when the announcement appeared in the 
newspapers on January 28, 1879 that 
Professor Lightfoot had accepted the see of 
Durham in succession to Dr. Baring. With 
regard to the episcopal appointment, as such, 
the news was greeted with universal sitis- 
faction; but it was felt that the price 
would be altogether too great to pay for a 
powerful administrator in the Church if Dr. 
Lightfoot’s new responsibilities should pre- 
vent him from giving to the world any more 
of the eagerly expected results of his life- 
work on the writers of the New Testament 
and the Apostolic Fathers. A scholar of 
less note, it was urged, might well be found 
to organize and guide even such a great and 
difficult diocese as that of Durham; but no 
one could fill Dr. Lightfoot’s place as a 
teacher and an expositor. 

In the three months which intervened be- 
tween his appointment and his consecration, 


while he was still at Cambridge, letters 
kept continually pouring in upon the 
Bishop-elect from all manner of correspond- 
ents, imploring him to find time in some 
way or another to continue his literary 
labours ; and Dr. Westcott’s sermon at the 
consecration of his friend in Westminster 
Abbey, in which he sketched the ideal of a 
Bishop’s work, contained an earnest plea for 
patient thought and study and wise counsel 
on deeper subjects than mere diocesan 
detail or development. To one and all of 
these appeals the Bishop himself returned 
one steadfast answer ; ‘he had not accepted 
the oversight of the diocese to neglect its 
duties. Experience would show, but he 
would not venture to predict, whether any 
time would be left him to continue his 
litcrary work.’ 

Accordingly from his first entering on his 
new sphere he devoted himself unflinchingly 
to the administration of his diocese; and 
frequently for weeks or even months at a 
time he found it impossible in the pressure 
of other work to secure any leisure for 
literary production. While however 
throughout his episcopate his diocese held 
the first and paramount position in Bishop 
Lightfoot’s thought and energy, he consist- 
ently kept before him as only a secondary 
responsibility the urgent claim which rested 
upon him as a scholar and a theologian to 
strive earnestly to finish the work which he 
had undertaken before he became a Bishop. 
It was this constant sense of a great duty 
incumbent upon him that’ led him to devote 
every leisure hour that could be spared 
from diocesan work to the prosecution of his 
literary labours. 

It is not an easy matter to point to any 
definite time or occasion which the Bishop 
was able regularly to secure for his books in 
the midst of his busy life at Auckland 
Castle. In the earlier years of his life there 
his habit was to rise very early in the 
morning, and lighting his own fire (which 
had been laid ready for him over-night) to 
make sure of two or three hours’ quiet work 
in his bedroom before breakfast. But after 
a few years when the terrible strain that 
pressed upon him began to tell upon his 
health, he reluctantly abandoned this plan 
as anything like a general rule. 

When his constant engagements took him 
from home, he would sacrifice any personal 
convenience to return before night, or at 
least very early the following morning, in 
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order to save as much time as possible. But 
even so the days at Auckland were seriously 
brokeninto. After breakfast he went through 
his letters with his chaplains, reserving a 
certain number to answer with his own hand, 
amongst which were the numerous com- 
munications he constantly received from 
scholars in all parts of Europe. The pre- 
paration of sermons, speeches, charges, etc., 
necessarily occupied a great deal of attention. 
And though the position of Bishop Auckland 
saved him from a large number of the 
inconsiderate callers who, had he lived at 
Durham, would have occupied his time 
about matters that could have been dealt 
with as well by post, still there were not a 
few to whom an interview was really im- 
portant, and who accordingly found their 
way to Auckland Castle. But with all these 
interruptions the last hour or two of the 
morning not unfrequently found the Bishop 
engaged with his literary work, and he was 
often able to keep the greater part of the 
evening for it. Unfortunately too he would 
day after day restrict his exercise to a short 
stroll in his park, and then return to his 
work for the rest of the afternoon. For a 
man who had been used to a considerable 
amount of walking, this loss of fresh air and 
exercise was a serious strain upon his 
health. 

The habit which the Bishop had formed of 
turning to his books at every available 
opportunity, however short, was exemplified 
even in the smallest details. Thus on his 
constant railway journeys, or in his long 
drives to the outlying villages of his diocese, 
he always had with him as his constant 
companion ‘a bag (familiarly known as ‘the 
Pandect ’), in which were ready to his hand 
books, literary periodicals, proof-sheets, etc., 
for reference at any spare moment. 

There was however one great opportunity 
for uninterrupted work open to the Bishop, 
which he was not slow to seize. When 
August came round, and he was able to get 
away for a summer holiday, he would carry 
off his books to some retired spot—gener- 
ally in Scotland, and by preference to 
Braemar, where the bracing air and the quiet 
enabled him to work freely—and there he 
would abandon himself once more to a 
student’s life. His diocesan correspondence 
followed him even there, but it did not reach 
him until mid-day, and the mornings and 
most of the evenings were kept sacred for 
literary work. It was during these holidays 
that a great part of his introduction to the 
Ignatian Epistles was written. 


In the great bulk of his literary work 
Bishop Lightfoot depended entirely on his 
own labours. He never employed an aman- 
uensis ; he rarely allowed any one else even 
to verify his references. The only relief 
which he would accept was the almost 
mechanical correction of the proof-sheets of 
the new editions, as they were called for, 
of his ‘ Epistles of 5. Paul.’ But latterly 
he entrusted more and more of his editing 
work to his chaplain, the Rev. J. R. Harmer, 
who had prepared the indices for the edition 
of 8. Ignatius. In passing the sheets of 
his books through the press the Bishop 
spared no pains to ensure completeness in 
every detail ; thus, for instance, one sheet of 
Ignatius was kept back for months to enable 
him to add if possible an English rendering 
which would preserve the play upon words 
in κακοδαίμων in the Antiochene Acts of 
Martyrdom of 8S. Ignatius (δ II). 

One great secret of the Bishop’s being able 
to produce such a monument of learning and 
research as his Ignatius in the midst of an 
exceptionally active episcopate was the 
unique store of knowledge which he 
brought with him from Cambridge, and the 
remarkable accuracy of memory which en- 
abled him to apply it readily. Page after 

ge was written cwrrente calamo with 

ew or no books of reference at hand, and 
with only a ‘ver.’ here and there in the 
margin where future verification was re- 
quired. He also had ina marked degree the 
power of again taking up the thread of his 
work after an interruption without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. The thought of his 
complete and minute command of the whole 
range of the first three centuries excites a 
keen regret that the pressure of other busi- 
ness in the first instance, and afterwards the 
state of his health, should have prevented 
him from carrying out his original project, 
of writing a full historical introduction to 
his articles on ‘Supernatural Religion’ before 
re-issuing them in book form. 

It would however be an inaccuracy to 
imply that all the Bishop’s interest and re- 
searches were confined solely to the period 
of the Early Fathers. Apart from the 
various topics of general and current interest 
which engaged his attention, he was a tho- 
rough enthusiast and expert on the subject of 
English Church history and antiquities, 
especially with regard to the unique heritage 
of his own diocese. He was among the first 
to claim for the Northumbrian mission of 
the seventh century its true position in the 
evangelization of England; and he was 
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familiar with every detail of the ecclesiastical 
antiquities of Durham and Northumberland. 

Auckland Castle came into his hands with 
few or no relics of the see: he left it a 
monument of the history of all his great 
predecessors from the days of Aidan him- 
self. Stained glass windows, shields, epis- 
copal seals, portraits, books, personal relics— 
such as the one faulty inscription of Butler, 
or the desk of Cosin—all tell the story of 
the past. In the summer of 1886 he began 
to prepare a monograph on the history of 
Auckland Castle, at which he continued to 
work to the end as occasion offered. His 
sermons on the north country saints, 
preached at various churches dedicated in 
their names, will form a series which in 
point of Early English Church history will 
carry far more than a merely temporary or 
local interest. The Bishop himself intended 
to publish these in a collected form when he 
had completed the whole cycle, according to 
the plan he had laid down for himself. 

When Dr. Lightfoot was appointed to 
Durham in 1879 there was some hope that 
he might be able to continue at intervals to 
give at the northern University some of the 
lectures on the Greek Testament which had 
made him so famous as a teacher at Cam- 
bridge. His official position as Visitor of 
the University and Patron of the Canonries, 
with which two of its Professorships are 
endowed, seemed to give a certain ground 
for asking this of him. On more than one 
occasion during the first two years of his 
residence in the north he was urged to 
undertake such a course of lectures. But 
nothing would induce him to accede to this 
request. He felt that his hands were more 
than full of work in other directions, while 
the teaching staff of the University was 
amply sufficient for its needs. His interest 
however in the University never flagged, 
and it found a practical expression in the 
foundation by him in 1882 of the De Bury 
Scholarship for students who intend to take 
Holy Orders in the diocese of Durham. 

In his own home at Auckland Castle he 
gathered round him a band of graduates of 
the older Universities, who were reading 
with a view to taking Holy Orders in his 
diocese. The teaching of these students was 
entrusted chiefly to the resident chaplains, of 
whom there were always two on account of 
this special work. The Bishop himself occa- 
sionally gave them a course of Greek Testa- 
ment lectures, and the general direction of 
their studies rested with him: but more 
than this he was unable to do. Altogether, 


. the main issue. 


in the ten years eighty of these students 
have been trained at Auckland. 

The one impression left upon the minds of 
all who knew Bishop Lightfoot, on a review 
of his ten years’ episcopate, must always be 
that of a Father of the Church, who set him- 
self to rule over his diocese with conspicuous 
devotion, judgment, and ability; whose 
power of work seemed to be without limit, 
whose liberality was without stint; the 
motto of whose life was to spend and be 
spent for those to whom, as he himself ex- 
pressed it on the day of his enthronement at 
Durham, he had given himself wholly for 
better or worse. And when to all his other 
labours was added the strain of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1888, in which he bore no 
small part, it was the last burden which 
hopelessly broke down his already overtaxed 
strength. In the midst of a life of such 
ceaseless and varied activity, it was only by 
the stern exercise of his inflexible will, and 
a steadfast and self-denying earnestness of 
purpose, that he was able in any degree to 
continue his literary labours. 


H. E. Savace. 


‘ He was strong by that sobriety of judg- 
ment which commands the old, and that fire 
of enthusiasm which wins the young. His 
interest centred in the fulness of human 
life. Speculation had comparatively little 
attraction for him. Even this limitation of 
his intellectual character increased his influ- 
ence and effectiveness in dealing with con- 
crete facts, He shrank ftom indistinctness 
and indecision. Nothing visionary, nothing 
that men call mystical, marred the effect of 
his masculine reasoning ... In argument 
and in exposition he preserved a true sense 
of proportion. His learning was always an 
instrument and not an end. No investigation 
of detail ever diverted his attention from 
He mastered two outlying 
languages, Armenian and Coptic, in order to 
deal more surely with the secondary mate- 
rials of the Ignatian controversy, but no 
ordinary reader would know the fact. For 
him the interpretation of ancient texts was 
a study in life. He held books to be a witness 
of something far greater, through which 
alone they could be understood. A Greek 
play or a fragmentary inscription, or a letter 
of Basil or a homily of Chrysostom, was to 
him a revelation of men stirred by like 
passions with ourselves, intelligible only 
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through a vital apprehension of the circum- 
stances under which they were written. He 
was a born historian. ‘ How I long,” he 
said to me more than once, ‘‘ to write a his- 
tory of the fourth century.” If he has not 
written it, he has shown how it must be 
written.’ 

[Sermon preached at Westminster Abbey by 
Canon Westcott on the Sunday following the 
Bishop's death. | 


The interesting words just quoted will 
only deepen the feeling of regret with which, 
if we are not mistaken, scholars in general 
regarded the self-sacrificing obedience of 
Prof. Lightfoot to the call which removed 
him from a centre of thought and learning to 
the distractions of a busy and populous dio- 
cese. Granted that his influence as Bishop 
was of the highest value to the Church 
at large and to his own diocese in particu- 


lar, we have to set against this the heavy 
loss to Cambridge, which under the fostering 
care of himself and his brother professors 
had become perhaps the most important 
seed-plot of the Church in England ; and, 
besides this, there is the thought of the 
added years of fruitful literary work which 
might have been hoped for if he had con- 
tinued to reside in his University. Was it 
really necessary that our Beda should be 
forced to take up the work of a Ceadda as 
well? However the past cannot be undone. 
It is some consolation that, as we are told, 
there is a prospect of a rich aftermath, in- 
cluding a much-enlarged edition of Clement, 
several volumes of sermons and addresses, an 
unfinished volume on the Northumbrian 
Saints, notes on the remaining Epistles of 
St. Paul, and possibly some notes on 
Aeschylus.—Eb. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM 
SARDINIA.—II. 


Sicyor Tamponi, the energetic Sardinian 
archaeologist who recently communicated to 
the Classical Review (iii. 228-233) an im- 
portant find of milestones, has conferred a 
fresh favour by sending the inscriptions 
printed below, all of which, as I understand, 
are unpublished. At the editor’s request I 


have added, as before, a few notes. 
F, HaverFiexp. 


IJI.—MILEstTonEs. 


The following belong to the same series as 
those published in the Notizie (1888 p. 535) 
and in this Review (p. 228), being found near 
Olbia (Terranova), nos. 1-4 at Sbrangatu, no. 
5 at Telti, on the Roman road to Carales 
(Cagliari). All are fragmentary, and are 
interesting mainly as being unpublished. The 
supplements in italics are inserted (conjec- 
turally) for the reader’s convenience only. 
The details given in italics are quoted from 
Sig. Tamponi. 

1. Height 32 in., circumference 42 in. 

M P CLX.. II 
MIVS 
PIVS * FELIX Aug 
PONT * MAXIMVS 
NO. XXX. VOL, IV. 


5 TRIB * POTESTATE 
viam quae DVYCET A KARAL * OLBIE 
VETVSTATE CORRVPTAM 
restituit CVRANTE Μ΄ PI 
vs 
10 Vv: 


The emperor’s name, if the text be right, 
must be Septimius (Severus or Geta). The 
procurator’s name cannot be restored: no 
known governor’s name begins MM. Pi..., 
nor, indeed, are nomina beginning in Pi at 
all common. 


2. Height 37 in., width 15 in., thickness 
8 in. 
M P CLXVIIII 
DN IMP CAES 
FLABIO 
CAES 
FEL * INVIcto 
Vilam QVE DVCIT A KARALIBYS 
OLBIAE * BETVState corruptam 
RESTITVit 


Obviously one of the Constantines. 


3. Height 52 in., width 16 in., thickness 


12 a. 
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ΜΠ 


QVAE DVCIT 
KARALIBYS * OLB 
BETVSTATE * COR 
REST 


4, Height 44 in., circumference 16 in. 


5. Height 78 in., circumference 56 in. 


M P CLXV 
DN IMP CAES DOM 
ANVS 
KARALIB * OLBI 
CORRVPTA Restitutt 
PRNETIVS VP 
PRESES Provinciae 
SardinteE 


7. V(ir) P(erfectissimus) 

In line 2 the supplement Dom{[iti]unus is 
impossible, because (1) the title d(ominus) 
n(oster) appears first in 194 αν. (2) Lmp. 
Caesar is unusual till 100 a.p. (3) vir per- 
Jectissimus is unknown till 200 a.p. (Hirsch- 
feld, Verwaltungsgesch. 274 n. 1). (4) Under 
Domitian Sardinia was governed by a sena- 
torial magistrate. No doubt L|Dom{itius 
Aurelijanus is meant. The procurator of 
Sardinia was sometimes called praeses even 
before Diocletian. 


IV.—INstRVMENTVM DoMESTICVM. 


Since the editors of the Corpus led the way, 
archaeologists have begun to pay great atten- 
tion to the smaller inscribed objects, such as 
bricks, lamps, pottery, which earlier scholars 
except perhaps in England had grievously 
neglected. There is, indeed, a good deal to 
be learnt from these minutiae. We do not 
usually think of the emperors as wholesale 
manutacturers. But the Julio-Claudian 
family owned in the oficina Pansiana a brick 
and earthenware factory which supplied 
all Italy and even Dalmatia, while Marcus 
Aurelius and his mother Lucilla before him 
derived a princely revenue from their brick- 
yards. We do not, again, usually imagine 


that means of transport were sufficiently 
advanced in the first two centuries A.D. 


to enable capitalists to supply distant regions. 
But the lamps of almost the whole empire 
were probably made in Italy, while the red 
‘Samian’ ware which was universally used, 
e.g. in Roman Britain, was all but entirely 
imported from certain potteries in France. 


A Flat tiles. 

1. Circular stamp 3 in. in diameter, with 
a figure of Victory tol. Beneath in a 
semicircle. STATI . M . LVCIFERI 


Compare in, C.J.L. vol. 5, 


8048 38. Statius Marcius Lucifer fec(it) 
39M. Stati Lucifert 


On mortaria (pelves) from Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. The same factory no doubt 
made all the rougher kinds of ‘ baked earth’ 
ware (opus doliare). 


Compare also, in C..L. 5, 


8048 3% M. Celer (mortaria, Pom- 
peii, etc.) 

8048 © Stat. Marcius, Demetrius fec. 
(tiles, Antium, Velitrae) 

8056 2% Stat. Ma... ., 
(pottery, Puteoli) 

8048 Statius Marcius, Primigen[i]us 
fec. (mortarium, Stabiae) 

ib. 11 (son. *) Stat. Marcius Secun[dus| 

Sec. in figlin\is] (mortaria, Pompeii) 

8042 ™ (so 8043 8) St. Marc, Stator f 
(tiles, Antium &c.) 

8048 4 St. Marcius, Tognaeu[s| f (mort- 
aria, Pompeii) 

More might be quoted, but these 
are enough to show that we have a firm 
using two nomina, Statius and Marcius, and 
a varying cognomen. Descemet (Jnscriptions 
Doliares τι. 223-5) includes the work of 
some Statii Marcii among the products of 
the ‘ Domitia Lucilla’ works (circ. 123 a.p.), 
but ouly because the formula Valeat qui fecit 
appears on both sets of stamps. 

2. M * LOLLI 

TIRACAES 
This seems to complete C.J.Z. 5, 8046 39 
and *°, 

3, ZIMPONI 

Probably imperfect. 
4, HEREN 
Tiles with this name are not uncommon. 

5. HC * HC * III* 

6. C.1.L. 5, 8042 1° 

7. SILV * CIS 

8. Round a semicircle. 

LICINI DONA... . 


Demetr. . .. 
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B. Lamps, with reliefs representing flowers. 
9. BIC AGAT 
6.1.1. 8053 *. (Cagliari). 
10. L * CAESSAE 
Read car{c]. 
11. AVFIFRON 
Both these are common lamps (Wilmanns 
2832), and have been found even in Britain 
where inscribed lamps are relatively uncom- 
mon: the Guildhall museum contains an 
unpublished ex. of each (of the latter the 
variety AVFFRON), and Mr. Clayton has one 
of the latter at Chesters. 


C. Glass. 
12. On the bottom of a glass vase, with a 


female figure. 
RIMON 


Probably incomplete. Cp. 6.1.1. 12 5696,1° 
Patrimonium and Patrimgni (sic), and a 
fragment found and preserved at York 
(museum catal. p. 90) PATRIM.. (wrongly 
read and published by Mr. Th. Watkin.) 


D. 13 A gold ring with a precious stone, show- 
ing the seal :— 
PV 
VT° FE 
pv are the initials of donor or recipient. 
VT. FE= were felix, as common a formula as 
the Christian vivas in deo. 


E. Pottery (smaller) :— 

14. RASINISPIS 

6.1.1. 5. 8056 39% 23, Rasini Pisani 
(potter’s name). 

16 .. ANVS 

17 Among the ornament apparently out- 
side 

1Va (LERIO) 

17—22 cylindrical vases decorated with 

flowers : on the foot ;— 


7. 16; δ᾽ 

9. 20. 

21. π΄ 22. ACcVIVS 

24. On the handle οὗ a vase :— 
OPID 


Sig. Tamponi sent drawings of Nos. 1, 8, 
17, which I have tried to represent by 


description. 
F. 


Ticr- und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen 
des klassischen Alterthums. By F. ImHoor- 
and Orro KELLER. Leipzig, 1889. 4to. 
24 


TuIs most useful and long-needed work consists of 
twenty-six large photographic plates of coins and 
gems representing animals and plants, and of 161 
pages of descriptive text, with full indexes. 
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The value of numismatic and glyptic illustrations 
of the natural history of the ancients is well-known, 
but hitherto the inquirer has had to select his coins 
and gems from miscellaneous works and periodicals. 
The numismatic portion of the present book has been 

repared by Dr. Imhoof-Blumer with his usual sound 
judgment and wide knowledge. The coins selected 
are principally Greek of the autonomous period. The 
text gives a full description of every coin illustrated, 
with a mention of the cabinet where the specimen 
exists. It is perhaps a little to be regretted that the 
approximate date of the coins is not stated, especially 
for the benefit of those who are not numismatists. A 
reference to Mr. Head’s Historia Numorum will, 
however, in most cases enable the student to gather 
this information for himself. Dr. Otto Keller (the 
author of the Tiere des Klassischen Alterthwms) has 
most carefully brought together a very large selection 
of ancient gems engraved with subjects from natural 
history, and has written the accompanying text. 
With regard to the general arrangement, the coins 
and gems form separate sections, and in each an 
alphabetical order of subjects is adopted. The 
mammalia stand first, and then follow the birds, 
reptiles, fish, insects, plants, &c., nor are even the 
‘ Fabelhafte Tiere’ and ‘ Mischwesen’ forgotten. 

Warwick WRrorH. 


Manual of Ancient Sculpture. By Prerre Paris. 
Edited and augmented by JANE E. HARRISON. 
London, H. Grevel and Co., 1890. 8vo. pp. xvi., 
369 ; 187 illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


This is a volume of the ‘Bibliotheque de 1’En- 
seignement des Beaux-arts,’ and in the English 
version it belongs to the ‘Student’s Fine Art 
Library.’ The aim of the book is to supply not a 
history of sculpture, but a running commentary on 
the artistic and aesthetic qualities of selected 
specimens, Exception may well be taken to the 
whole scheme of the book. Facts and dates 
are for the most part shadowy, but the student 
is given an elaborate series of aesthetic principles. 
It seems a more profitable plan, to supply the 
framework of fact, and to suggest the principles 
involved in the tersest language possible, leaving 
the reader to develop the details, as far as his 
powers will allow. 

If however the author’s point of view is accepted, 
the work is fairly well performed. The commentary 
is as readable as can be expected; it adopts, as 
a rule, the accepted, not to say the conventional 
views ; and there is an abundance of illustrations. 

The hand of the English editor is visible through- 
out the Greek and Roman sections. Short biblio- 
graphies (which would be better, if they were 
more accurately printed) are prefixed to each 
section ; distinct errors have in several places been 
corrected; more specimens have been quoted. 
Allusions have been introduced to recently pro- 
pounded theories, about which M. Paris is silent, 
either by design, or because he has not followed 
the latest archaeological literature. More than 
once, also, there are hints that the editor has a 
more personal knowledge of Greece than the author. 
It should be added that in some instances the 
artistic judgments have been almost re-written, 
although the editor’s preface suggests a contrary 
impression. Compare the criticisms of the Caryatids 
of the Erechtheion (p. 235) and of the sculptured 
drum from Ephesus (p. 287). The illustrations 
have been increased in number, and occasionally 
improved in quality. 

t is to be regretted that the translation, which 
is in many ways an improvement on the original, 
F 2 
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is disfigured with a great number of misprints. 
Some are obvious, and others are more obscure as 
Caovoclias for Cavvadias on p. xvi. J conjecture 
that ‘chit’ on p. 159 should be ‘club’; that on 

. 184 ‘Berlin Museum’ should be ‘ British 

useum’; that on p. 261 the ‘Doryphoros in 
the British Museum’ should be the ‘ Diadumenos 
of Mr. Blacker.’ On p. 358 Kanachos should be 
read for Kalamis. Pasiteles appears on p. 184 as 
Praxiteles, and on page 366 as Pastiles. on Ρ. 317 
the English version assigns to Lessing a theory 
that Titus was the sculptor of the Laocoon, which, 
as is justly observed, ‘is of course impossible.’ 

A. H. Smira. 


The Horsemen of Tarentum. By Anrtuvur J. 
Evans, M.A., F.S.A. London, (Quaritch), 1889, 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


This most able and thorough monograph on the 
coins of Tarentum with the horsemen types was 
originally printed by Mr. Evans in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, and is now, with the addition of indices 
and a table of contents, very welcome in the more 
accessible form of a separate publication. It is very 
fully illustrated by eleven autotype plates and by 
some woodcuts. The coins are distributed into ten 
periods (B.c. 450-209), the description of the money 
of each period being preceded by an introduction. 
A general introduction occupies pages 1-29. The 
chronology of the different issues is worked out with 
minute care, and the arrangement proposed certainly 
seems convincing. Some important evidence is 
derived from various hoards of Tarentine coins 
examined by Mr. Evans himself. In several of the 
varieties of the horsemen and Taras types, Mr. 
Evans ingeniously finds allusions to the actual 
history of Tarentum, and it can hardly be doubted 
that such allusions exist. There is an excellent 
section on engravers’ names. Mr. Evans points 
out that the Tarentine engravers, some of whom 
certainly worked for other cities of Magna Graecia, 
signed the coins not only in their artistic capacity 
but as officials responsible for the weight and metals. 
The monograph is one which all numismatists will 
study with the greatest interest, and it will well 
repay the attention of classical archaeologists, in 
spite of the minute treatment necessarily entailed 
by so complex a series of coins. Mr. Evans should 
not fail to give us similar essays on the coinages of 
other cities of Magna Graecia, 

Warwick Wrorn. 


A Guide to the Principal Gold and Silver Coins of 
the Ancients (B.c. 700-a.D. 1). By Barcuay V. 
Heap, D.C.L., Ph.D. London, 1889, 8vo., with 
7 plates. Third edition. 2s. 6d. 


This is a new edition of the admirable guide 
written by Mr. Head to accompany the large series 
of electrotypes of Greek and Same coins selected 
by him for exhibition in the British Museum and 
other public institutions. |The work is now so well 
known that it will be enough to call attention to 
the fact that the author has in the present edition 
(the third) made many material improvements in 
accordance with his Historia Numoruwm and other 
numismatic publications that have appeared since 
1881, the date of the second edition of the Guide. 
The grouping of the coins in periods remains, 
however, almost unaltered and the arrangement of 
the plates has, very wisely, not been disturbed. The 
half-crown edition now before us is accompanied by 
seven autotype plates giving a selection of some 
of the most interesting coins of each period. The 
edition of the Guide costing twenty-five shillings 


and illustrated by seventy plates is not yet out of 
print, but will, when re-issued, be accompanied by 
the same revised text as the new half-crown edition. 


AruEnatos, xi. 49.—In describing the type of 
drinking-cup termed καρχήσιον, Athenaios quotes the 
following description of it from Callixenos of Rhodes : 
ποτήριόν ἐστιν ἐπίμηκες, συνηγμένον eis μέσον ἐπιεικῶς, 
ὦτα ἔχον μέχρι τοῦ πυθμένος καθήκοντα. He then 
observes that the mast-head of ἃ ship was also termed 
καρχήσιον, and that Asclepiades of Myrleia said that 
the drinking-cup was copied from the mast-head. Ac- 
cordingly he quotes from Asclepiades a description of 
a mast containing the following description of the 
mast-head : ἔχει δὲ τοῦτο κεραίας ἄνω συννευούσας ἐφ᾽ 
ἑκάτερα τὰ μέρη, καὶ ἐπίκειται τὸ λεγόμενον αὐτῷ θωρά- 
κιον, τετράγωνον πάντῃ πλὴν τῆς βάσεως καὶ τῆς 
κορυφῆς" αὗται δὲ προὔχουσι μικρὸν ἐπ᾽ εὐθείας ἐξωτέρω. 
This is repeated by Eustathios, p. 1423, but more 
briefly : καρχήσιον, ᾧ ἐπίκειται τὸ λεγόμενον θωράκιον. 
The whole passage is translated by Macrobius, Satur- 
nalia, v. 21,5: but his translation is useless; for 
he has mistaken ἱστοῦ for iorlov, and thus gone 
astray. 

he top and bottom of the θωράκιον, which were 
not τετράγωνος, bulged slightly outward : therefore 
the intervening portion, which was τετράγωνος, did 
not bulge; in other words, it had straight sides. 
This seems to be the whole meaning of τετράγωνος in 
the curious phrase κύλινδρος τετράγωνος πανταχεῖ, 
in Corp, Inscr. Attic. vol. ii. no. 835, 1. 70: for the 
object would hardly be termed κύλινδρος if its trans- 
verse section were square. As the θωράκιον was the 
crow’s-nest, the transverse section would more pro- 
bably be round than square. Now the καρχήσιον 
(the drinking-cup) is described as elongated and con- 
tracting gently in the middle: and the transverse 
section of every drinking-cup was necessarily round. 
Thus the body of the καρχήσιον (the drinking-cup) so 
far corresponds in shape to the θωράκιον, that I 
would venture to read ἔγκειται for ἐπίκειται, so as to 
make the θωράκιον the central portion of the καρχή- 
σιον (the mast-head) : the horns curving up on each 
side of this (κεραίας ἄνω συννευούσας ἐφ᾽ ἑκάτερα τὰ 
μέρη), consequently corresponding to the handles 
reaching down to the bottom (ὦτα μέχρι τοῦ πυθμένος 
καθήκοντα) of the drinking-cup. As these κεραῖαι are 
described as ovvvedovoa, they clearly cannot be 
κεραῖαι in the usual nautical sense; for then they 
would be straight. A pair of rings for the halliards 
is sometimes plainly represented at the mast-head, as 
in the Corinthian painting in Antike Denkmdler, vol. 
i. pl. 8, fg. 3; ro these resemble the handles of a 
drinking-cup. But such rings would not necessarily 
be perfect ; for the lower part would alone suffice to 
hold the halliards, so that the upper part might 
remain open : and then they would resemble a pair 
of horns. The corruption of ἔγκειται into ἐπίκειται 
highly probable : for Asclepiades describes the mast 
from the bottom upwards to the top ; so that a copy- 
ist might easily conclude that, as the θωράκιον is 
mentioned after the καρχήσιον, the one was really 
above the other. Ceci TorR. 


PavsaniAs v. 11, 1.—Pausanias in his descrip- 
tion of the Zeus Olympios of Pheidias (v. 11, 1) 
says that his himation was adorned with various 
animal forms and lilies : and in v. 22 he describes a 
statue of Zeus, probably of the pre-Pheidian period, by 
the Aeginetan Aristonoos, on the head of which was 
a crown of lilies. Whether lilies appear elsewhere as 
an attribute or symbol in the representations of Zeus 
I do not know. It is usual to say that Pheidias only 


| 

| 
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used them as symbols of beauty in general, But a 

e in Athenaeus (15, p. 684 D) suggests a 
more specially appropriate interpretation : ‘Nixavdpés 
φησιν ἐξ ἀνδριάντος τῆς κεφαλῆς ᾿Αλεξάνδρου τὴν 
καλουμένην ἀμβροσίαν φύεσθαι ἐν Κῷ."...τὸ κρίνον οὕτω 
λέγουσι. It may be that the legend arose from the 
record of a crown of lilies carved on the head of Alex- 
ander’s statue: in any case it is clear that the mean- 
ing of the passage turns on the word ἀμβροσία, and 
the idea is that the lily expressed the immortality or 
apotheosis of Alexander. It may well then have the 
same meaning on the himation of the Olympian Zeus, 
and on the head of the Aeginetan work they may be 
an allusion to the ἀμβρόσιαι χαῖται. 

L. R. FARNELL. 


Prinpar, PytH. xii. 16, εὐπαράου κρᾶτα συλάσαις 
Medoicas. εὐπάραος has been generally regarded as 
a literary epithet, quite against the method of 
Pindar. Is it not rather that the poet idealizes a 

rocess which he saw going on around him in art ? 
The type of Medusa on the coins of Coroneia was 
refined, and as early as 450 B.C, presents 
a face which, but for the conventional lolling 
tongue, has nothing of the goblin left [v. Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Gr. C. Centr. Gr. pl. vii. 6 and note the 
continuance of the refinement in pl. vii. 8, 385 B.c. 
and vii. 9, 335 B.c.]. The twelfth Pythian was written 
for Midas of Agrigentum, and in Sicily also a milder 
type of Medusa’s mask was known [as at Kamarina, 
Syracuse, Motye, Egesta: v. B. M, Cat. Sicily, pp. 
89-40: 244-5: and Torremuzza Sic. Vet. Num. tab. 
68, 19 and 20: though some of these coins are ivth 
century]. On the other hand when Pindar, asin the 
xth Pythian, writes fora Spartan audience, Medusa is 
still encircled with a ‘horror of serpents.’ The epithet 
evmdpaos taken literally represents the one title to 
beauty which the Medusa might be held to possess : 
the full cheek, when once, as in the Coroneian coins, 
the rictus of the monster disappears, is in truth 
‘comely.’ Pindar, with the privilege of a Greek 

oet, creates mythology by indicating the possibilities 
inherent in the spirit of a contemporary art, which 
again was indebted for its technical tradition to an 
old-time half-identification of Medusa with Hathor. 


Woop Beams ΙΝ Srone ArcuiTecture. — In 
the last number of the Philologisches Wochen- 
blatt (2nd Nov.) Dérpfeld notes in reference to M. 
Tsountas’ latest report on Mycenae that the walls 
there mentioned are constructed with a balk of tim- 
ber in between the courses of squared stone. Natu- 
rally Dorpfeld recalls Solomon’s buildings [1 Kings 
vii. 2]. To this reference however I would add 
Pliny, V.H. xvi. 79, who states that the cedar-beams 
in the walls of the Apollo temple at Utica had lasted 
down to his own time. Similarly the Lycian archi- 
tecture shows unmistakable traces of having formerly 
employed beams of wood, where afterwards marble 
was used: but in Lycia the case is somewhat different, 
as building in stone seems to have been copied en bloc 
from building in wood. In Africa and Palestine the 
use of wood beams in alternation with stone is an in- 
troduction of the Phoenicians : in Greece and Lycia 
there may possibly be the influence of the same 
master-builders. Phoenicia was a great building 
nation, and its houses were famous [Jos. B.J. 1]. 
18-9: Ezek. xxvi. 12, where the construction with 
stone :and timber alternating seems to be directly 
noticed : 1 K. vi. 86: ΕΖ. xxvii. 3]. Certain pas- 
sages in the Talmud also allude to a distinctive 
Phoenician style of architecture, and there again the 
element of difference may be the employment of 
cedar-heams [Mishna Maiserath III. 5, an ‘ Atrium 


Tyrium’: Baba Bathra III. 6, a ‘scala Tyria,’ and 
‘fenestra Tyria’]. H. ARNOLD Tubbs, 


Was THE PATERA USED IN SACRIFICES BY THE 
Roman Rite ?—Baumeister in his Denkmédler (fig. 
1304) gives without demur—perhaps he is right—the 
figure of a priest with veiled head (and therefore 
sacrificing ritu Romano), who holds a patera in his 
right hand ; and indeed familiar passages in Horace 
and elsewhere naturally dis us to associate the 
patera with libations at Rome of any kind ; with this 
too Marquardt seems to agree on page 654 of his 
Privatleben, But for all that, questions suggest 
themselves—what parts did the simpulum (or simpu- 
vium) play, of which Festus says ‘quo vinum in 
sacrificiis libatur’? And still more, how can we ac- 
count for the fact that, whereas the patera was un- 
questionably often made of silver, there is no mention 
of it in Liv. xxvi. 36, along with the salinum and pa- 
tella among the silver articles retained for religious ser- 
vices in the year 210 B.c.? The easiest answer, if it 
could be made good, would be that the patera, as a 


Roman equivalent for φιάλη, came in later from the 


Greek cities of Italy, and with the Graecus ritus. 
It is true that the Etruscans had a vessel like a φιάλη 
with a handle, which we usually call a patera, but 
that differed from the ordinary patera (which was 
precisely like the φιάλη), and we have no evidence of 
its use at Rome. If we set down the patera as of 
comparatively late introduction, perhaps not before 
the latter ΕΣ ot the 3rd century Β.0., we may sup- 
pose the old Roman vessels for libation to have been 
the simpulum alone or the simpulum combined with 
the capis; and these, with the conservatism of relig- 
ion, would be retained whenever the ritus Romanus 
was used. 

We can thus understand why in the relief on the Ar- 
cus Argentariorum, for instance, among the sacrificial 
implements the simpulum and capis appear, but no 
patera (if we suppose it to be a representation of 
implements for the Roman rite): and why again the 
simpulum is the badge of the old Roman order of 
Augurs, while the patera marks the Epulones who 
date only from B.c. 196. That the simpulum was 
one of the primitive sacred vessels is clear from Varro’s 
statement (1... v. 124) that it had in old times been 
used at the dinner table, but, being superseded there - 
by the Greek cyathus, was retained for sacrifices, 
and from the passage in Juvenal (vi. 343), where it 
is coupled with the ‘niger catinus’ ( ?=praefericu- 
lum), which was probably for public sacrifices what 
the smaller patella was for domestic. The term sim- 
pulatrices applied to women would hence naturally 
convey the imputation, if it is to be so regarded, of 
old-fashioned piety. The omission of the simpulum 
from the list of silver plate in Liv. xxvi. 36 is ex- 
plained by Pliny’s remark (H.N. xxxv. § 158) that 
the primitive earthenware for the simpulum was re- 
tained, from a conservative sentiment, even in his 
time. The words of Festus and Pliny seem (though 
not beyond a doubt) to assert that the wine taken 
from the larger vessel or crater was poured directly 
from the simpulum, but in some cases the simpulum 
must have been used to fill the capis, from which 
the libation was then poured (cf. Liv. x. 7). The 
view that the patera did. not belong to the Roman rite 
may be at any moment (and perhaps has been) over- 
thrown by monumental evidence. The figure from 
the Vatican, alluded to above, as shown in Bau- 
meister’s Denkmdler, would overthrow it, if the patera 
in the right hand of the veiled priest were authentic ; 
but, as both hands are admitted to be restorations, 
it is impossible in this instance to say what the scuiptor 
meant them to hold. G. E. MARINDIN. 
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MARBLE CALATHOS-STELE FROM PoLt.—One inter- 
esting product of this year’s excavations at Poli was 
the worked stone found in grave K 29. There can 
be no doubt that it is a calathos, and, so faras I 
know, such a sepulchral monument is unique. The 
stone was apparently set up on a stele of some 
sort, for on its under side is ἃ fusing-hole :—from 
tomb K 2 came the counterpart, an octagonal stele 
with a similar hole above. A reproduction of such a 
tombstone may be seen for example on a Campanian 
yase in the Berlin collection [No. 3317]!; and the 
practice of making a calathos the actual grave-monu- 
ment is the natural outcome of the custom of which 
Vitruvius speaks in the well-known story about the 
origin of the Corinthian—or calathos—capital in 
Greek architecture.? In itself the calathos as a 
basket is simply a useful piece of household furniture, 
but its connection with funeral rites lends it a certain 
specific character as the appropriate vehicle of offerings 
to the dead. In this sense it is frequently placed, by 
S. Italian vase-painters, inside the aedicula itself.3 
The border-line between this use of the calathos and 
that in which it is merely an article of furniture is 


not very clearly marked, so that one hesitates to- 


assign ἃ symbolic meaning to its presence on 6.4. the 
Albani relief, or ar. f. hydria in Berlin, where the 
scene is sepulehral.* It is just possible that in the 
light of the stone found at Poli, and of vases like 
those in Tischbein (iv. 47 and v. 7), we should 
recognize a ‘sacrifice at the grave’ in a series of 
scenes where a calathos occupies the centre, as though 
it had been an altar, to which libations and other 
offerings seem to be made: this series is mainly con- 
fined to the small Athenian r. f. lekythoi of humble 
workmanship which date fron the fourth century. It 
seems at least probable that the scenes on these vases 
were intended to have a funeral significance ; and 
where they are taken by themselves little more than 
genre, there is still a suggested connection between 
the life here and that beyond the grave. 

The contents of tomb K 29 at Poli cannot be dated 
with entire certainty. For the most part they belong 
to the middle of the fourth century ; but it is not 
precisely determinable whether the tomb has not been 
used twice, at which indeed the find-spot of the 
calathos rather hints, The stone was lying in the 


1 Cf. No. 3024 ibid. 

2 Vitr. De Arch. IV. i. 9. sqq. 

3 ¢.g. Berlin No. 3171, or Millin JI. 29. 

4 Antiq. No. 2379. Furtwiingler gives a strange 
explanation as though the scene had some connection 
with the Paris story. The κάλαθος here indicates the 
γυναικωνῖτις, Whither Hermes has come as ψυχοπόμπος 
to carry off the wife and mother to the shades. That 
this is the meaning, the gestures of the dramatis 

rsonae plainiy show. The mistress is interrupted, 

ike the maid, in the midst of her household duties ; 

and with something of terror, and something of re- 
monstrance she listens to the bidding of Hermes, 
whose downward-pointed staff marks the character of 
his message, as the opened argumentative left hand 
indicates the delivery of it. [For the gestures of 
both Hermes and the woman cf. those of the same 
characters on a polychrome lekythos in Stackelb. 
Graber. pl. xlvii.] The Hermes may be compared 
with the figure of the same god on a mirror (Etruscan) 
also in Berlin, where he is superintending the removal 
of a dead warrior, aided curiously enough by a youth- 
ful satyr. 

An interesting feature in the Berlin vase, a fifth 
century piece of work, is the evident intention to 
= emotion in the face of the unfortunate 


ady. 


very middle of the floor, and the pedestal to which 
it had been attached had disappeared. It is however 
evident from the discovery that at the latest in the 
fourth century B.c. there existed in Cyprus a very 
simple form of calathos-capital, scarcely to be derived 
from the Corinthian, but belonging rather to an older 
architectural system. There are indeed species of 
Cypriote capitals which have, on very slender grounds, 
been claimed as ‘ prototypes’ of the Corinthian ὅ ; 
but to speak of a ‘prototype’ in this connection is 
somewhat meaningless unless the word is used in a 
new sense. That however the Corinthian order had 
predecessors, and predecessors in a nearer degree than 
the Ionic—to say nothing of the Egyptian campani- 
form—is inevitable: though the grain of truth in 
Vitruvius’ story may be of the minutest. Simpler 
or variant forms of the calathos-capital were known 
in Greek architecture,é and such a one is this from 
Cyprus. But the Poli stone is something more than 
a variant : itis, in despite of chronology, a predecessor, 
a suggestion of the form invented by Callimachus ; 
and as such deserves some attention. The purpose 
it served still dominates it, the upper and lower 
horizontal bands confining the fronds which threaten 
otherwise to dissolve the basket-shape : so that what 
is in effect a free and graceful architectural member is 
lowered to the level of superstition and utility. Take 
away the fetter of religious custom, let the fronds of 
the calathos shake themselves free from the band 
which still keeps up the likeness to a basket, and the 
new theory of the capital stands complete. The 
superstructure is no longer supported on the column 
as on a prop, but it grows from it as the head of a 
date-palm grows from its stem. 
H. Arnotp Tusss. 


CHERSONESOS CNIDIA.—With reference to my 
article (C. 2. 1889, p. 422), I have further noticed in 
the ᾿Αρχαιολ. Δελτίον of June 1888, p. 112, a new 
fragment of a quota list, which shows that the 
Cnidian Chersonesoi there are a συντέλεια. There 
were however more than three cities, for the tribute of 
the three contained in the fragment cannot jointly 
amount to as much as a talent, whereas the tribute of 
the Χεῤῥονήσιοι is three talents. 

W. R. Paton. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part III. 1889. 

Warwick Wroth. ‘Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum in 1888’ (with one autotype plate). 
Describes in detail 52 of the most noteworthy of the 
455 Greek coins acquired by the Museum. Among 
the specimens, which include several coins not 
described in the European portion of the British 
Maseum Catalogue of Greck Coins, are a bronze coin 
of Mopsium in Thessaly with a reverse-type (Mopsus 
and a Centaur) resembling a Parthenon metope (No. 
III.) in the British Museum ; an unpublished Lamp- 
sacene stater, of fine style, with obverse, head of Zeus ; 
a silver coin of Caunus, already described by Mr. T. 
Bent in Journal Hell. Stud. 1889, p. 85; a bronze 
coin, witha Greek inscription, of Parlais in Lycaonia, 
a town of which only Roman Colonial coins had 
previously been known ; well-preserved silver coins 
of Mallus in Cilicia ; Jewish half-shekels of \ ears 3 
and 4.—Sir A. Cunningham. ‘ Coins of the Tochari, 


5 As those in C. Ceccaldi Mons Ante du Chypre 
pp. 43 and 44, 

6 As in later work, like the Caryatid columns by 
Kriton and Nikolaos, or the Herodian pillar of the 
mosque E] Aksa at Jerusalem (the latter is figured 
in Renan, Mission, pl. xli.). 
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Kushans, or Yue-ti.’ Deals chiefly with the history 
and coinage of the Scythian conquerors of Bac- 
triana. W. 


ACQUISITIONS OF BritIsH MusEvuM. 


1. The Trustees of the Museum have arranged for 
the purchase of the magnificent silver treasure of 
Chaource, which was offered for sale in Paris in June 
1888 and is fully described and illustrated in the sale 
catalogue issued on that occasion ; these descriptions 
are partly based on a study by the Abbé Thédenat 
and M. Héron de Villefosse in the Gazette Archéo- 
logique of 1885, pp. 111, 256 and 317. 

The treasure was discovered in 1883 by some 
peasants working in a field near Montcornet (Aisne) : 
the first piece was turned up by the plough, and this 
led to the finding of the remainder, the entire set 
having been originally wrapped in a piece of cloth 
which had almost wholly perished. Six Roman bronze 
coins were afterwards found on the spot, dating from 
the reigns of Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, Anton- 
inus and Postumus: from this and other internal 
evidence it is clear that the objects date from the 
second century A.D. 

They consist of thirty vases of silver, and six of 
bronze plated with silver,:comprising an almost com- 
plete table service, ministeriwm: there is also a 
silver statuette of Fortuna (7’résor, pl. II. No. 31), 
with a base which may have belonged to it, a 
statuette of a squatting Arab slave (7’résor, pl. 1. 
No. 32) whose hair is pierced with six holes,— 
possibly a pepper pot, piperatorium (?)—, and the 
fragments of a flute (ἢ). One of the silver piates is 
decorated on the interior with a medallion on which, 
in relief, is Hermes between a cock and a ram (7'résor, 
pl. IX. No. 29). Perhaps the most attractive piece is 
a large silver situla with movable handle (Tresor, pl. 
X. No. 30), which has a broad frieze of floral orna- 


The Athenaeum, 1889. 

Oct. 26. Review of Leaf’s Jliad, Vol. II. ; Notices 
of Monro’s Iliad, Vol. 11. ; and of An Intermediate 
Greek Lexicon. —Nov. 2. Obituary of Cobet.— 
Nov. 9. Letter from J. P. Mahaffy on Cobet.— 
Dec. 28. Obituary of Bishop Lightfoot. 


The Academy, 1889. 


Oct. 29. Notices of Marchant’s Andocides, Zimmer- 
mann’s De Tacito Senecae Phil. Imitatore, and of 
Reitzenstein’s Proclus’ Commentary on Plat. Rep.; 
Review by A. H. Sayce of Brugmann’s Comparative 
Grammar, 11. 1.—Nov. 2 Review by H. Richards 
of Haigh’s Attic Theatre.—Nov. 9. Notices of Post- 
gate’s Sermo Latinus, C. H. Russell’s Hecuba, 
Dimsdale’s Liv. 22, Flagg’s Iphigenia in T., Hogue’s 
Irregular Greek Verbs.—Nov. 16. Obituary by J. S. 
Cotton of Dr. Hatch.— Nov. 23. Review by H. 
Bradley of Sonnenschein’s Parallel Grammar Series. 
—Nov. 30. Letter from E. A. Sonnenschein on above 
review.—Dec. 7. Review by F. Haverfield of Nettle- 
ship’s Contributions to Latin Lexicography ; letter by 
H. Bradley on above.—Dec. 28. Notice of Schrader’s 
Sprachvergleichung. 
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ment in relief around the mouth. The reliefs in 
both these pieces are parcel gilt. 

The workmanship, which is of great beauty, is 
probably of Roman origin, as is shown by the occur- 
rence of such names as Genialis, Aurelianus, Kavari- 
anus, incised on some of the objects. 

2. A sard scaraboid mounted on a silver hoop and 
engraved with the figure of Athene holding out the 
akrostolion of a ship, found in Cyprus. Mr. Murray, 
who has kindly promised to write a description of 
this gem for the next number of the Review, thinks 
that it may have been intended to commemorate a 
naval victory in which Athene had assisted the 
Cypriotes as she frequently did in the early part of 
the fourth century B.c. : and he compares the Cypri- 
ote silver coin (Kekulé, Balustrade d. Ath. Nike, 
vignette. Six in Num. Chron. 1883 p. 334, no. 42) 
on which Athené is seen seated on the prow of a ship 
and holding out an akrostolion. 

3. a. Bronze relief which has decorated the lower 
part of the handle of a large hydria, together with 

ortions of the hydria to which it has belonged. 

he vase when complete must have been very similar 
to one which is now in the British Museum, and 
which was obtained from the island of Chalké near 
Rhodes ; the reliefs in both cases represent Dionysos 
and Ariadne, but the one now acquired is immeasur- 
ably the finer of the two; it is probably one of the 
finest specimens of this class of vase decoration that 
has come down to us, and may be assigned to a date 
towards the middle of the third century B.c. 

ὃ. A small silver cup, found with the bronze vase. 

4. A series of objects from Cyprus, viz. 

a. A steatite gem in the form of a negro’s head 
engraved on the base with the figure of an eagle: 
mounted in gold. 

ὃ. A steatite scarab: on the base is engraved a 
Cretan goat. 

‘ a ivory tessera for the theatre, inscribed 
Ir. SMITH, 


Neue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie ἃ. Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. (Leipzig, 1889.) 
Hefte 2 and 8 contain: (1) A. Reichardt De Q. 
Enni Annalibus, the first part of a paper dealing with 
the language of Ennius under the headings (A) words 
not used in later Latin, (B) words used by Ennius in 
a peculiar sense, {C) peculiarities of grammatical 
form. (2) E. Bussler Timotheos von Gaza u. Op- 
pianos Kynegetikos, showing that the former writer 
did not, as Haupt supposed, borrow from Oppian, 
(3) A. Ludwich Zu den Iliasscholien, notes of some 
MSS. in Spain collated in 1877 by A. Torstrik. (4) 
Th. Biittner-Woébst Polybius ed. F. Hultsch, a notice 
of the second edition of Vol. I. with especial reference 
to Hultsch’s later views on the origin of the MSS, 
(5) F. Giesing Rottenabstinde u. Grésze der Intervalle 
in the phalanx and the manipular legion, a very 
interesting paper suggested by Polybius XVIII. 29 sqq. 
The effect of it is as follows. To the phalangite at 
all times and to the legionary, when not in action, 
3 ft. of space was allowed, of which the man himself 
occupied 14 ft. But the legion, as it went into action, 
‘extended’ and allowed each man another 14 ft., so 
that he had 3 ft. clear for his sword-arm. The 
quincunx formation was not maintained in action, for 
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the ‘extension’ of the maniples filled up the inter- 
vals, which were left open, in the first instance, for 
the retirement of the light troops. The intervals 


_were thus half as long as the front of the unextended 


maniple. Polybius, Joc. cit., is right in saying that 
the intervals between Roman soldiers were twice as 
great as between phalangites, but is pardonably 
wrong in saying (or implying) that in battle one 
Roman legionary would face two phalangites. There 
were really two Romans to every three phalangites. 
(6) H. Kothe Zu Thuk. VII. 75, 4, proposing Avyéwy 
ἐπιθειασμῶν for ὀλίγων ἐπ. (7) A. E. Schéne Zu 
Caesar B. C. 1. 3. 8, proposing turbulentius comitium 
for wrbs et ius com. (8) A. E. Anspach, J. Lange and 
E. Redslob Zw Plautus, several notes mostly on 
Rudens and Mercator, (9) C. Angermann on 
Grasberger’s Griech. Ortsnamen, an unfavourable 
review. (10) J. Lange Zu Caesar B.G. V. 8—19 (the 
second campaign in Britain), proposing that the 
chapters should be placed in the order 8, 12, 18, 14, 
9, 10, 11, 18, 15, 16, 17, 19. (11) A. Deuerling Zu 
Cic. Pompeiana 18, proposing (partly after Hammer) 
posse publicanos amissa uect, nostra wict. rec. (12) 
Th. Breiter Zu Manilius, emendations. (18) K. Koch 
Zu Cic. pro Arch., proposing in 5 absens nobis for ab- 
sentibus, and in 10 gregatim ciw. for grawat in ciu. 
(14) L, Triemel Cn. Flavius wu. sein Concordiatempel, 
to the effect that the temple was dedicated A.vU.c. 
431. (15) K. Schrader Der 1 ische Triwmph des 
Tiberius, fixing the date of this triumph at Jan. 16th 
A.D. 12. (16) K. Schliack Zu Cic. Off. III. 1, strik- 
ing out interdum before colloquio. 

eft 4 contains : (1) K. Brandt Zur Gesch. etc. der 
Ilias VI1, a paper on the armour of Achilles in the 
old μῆνις epic. (2) F. Walter Zu Tacitus, proposing in 
hist. I. 71 hostes metu terreret for hostes metueret, in 
hist. 1V. 23 testudinem scutorum for test. sworum, in 
ann, XI. 85 Romani : ea cupido etc. and in ann. XV. 
58 late actum for latatum, taking late in the sense 
‘ausfiihrlich.’ (3) C. Rothe Zur Homerischen Frage, 
an answer to some observations of K. Brandt in Ν᾽. ὦ, 
1888 p. 513. (4) A. Ludwich Ozleus wu. Ileus, a collec- 
tion of passages showing chiefly that Aristarchus 
maintained the form Oileus. (5) F. Weck Jn Soph. 
Elektra, exegetical notes. (6) F. Blass Das Newe Wei- 
ner Fragment des Epicharmos, a restoration of the 10 
lines and criticism of Gomperz. (7) H. v. Kleist Zu 
Thukydides, a few notes. (8) R. Menge Das reciproke 
Verhiltniss bei Caesar, i.e. the relation expressed by 
inter se and similar phrases, enumerating the various 
cases of such relation and Latin modes of expressing 
it. (9) Th. Matthias Zu Civeros Reden, emendations 
chiefly to De domo. (10) W. Friedrich Zw Ciceros 
Topica, a long criticism of the published texts 
founded on MSS, of the xth and xith centuries not 
before collated. 


Revue de Philologie. Jan.—March, 1889. 


A. Hauvette, La Géographie d’Hérodote. Are we to 
call Herodotus, with H. Berger, no geographer, or, 
with Bergk and Forbiger, the father of geography ? 
The fact is that he broke with the theories of his 
predecessors, the ‘logographi,’ such as Anaximan- 
der and Hecataeus. Almost all that we know of 
them comes from Herodotus. His difference from 
them consists mainly in his rejection of general 
hypotheses not based on certain experience. The 
apparent facts of astronomy, the rising and setting 
of the sun, &c., are to his naive belief real. North 
winds blow the sun farther south and so cause win- 
ter, and soon. Still in astronomy he is not widely 
removed from Anaximander and Anaxagoras. But 
in geography he differs from Hecataeus in rejecting 
what was based on theoretical system as distinct 


from direct evidence. Berger holds that his criti- 
cisms only spring from a vague and unintelligent ac- 
quaintance with Pythagoras’ doctrine of the spherical 
shape of the earth and Parmenides’ of the five zones. 
But Berger’s quotations from Aristophanes and Plato 
do not prove that these theories were widely spread 
in Greece at that time. Hdt.’s view that the north is 
uninhabitable, and that Phoenician circumnavigators 
of Libya could not have seen the sun to their north, 
rest not on the doctrine of the five zones but on real or 
supposed experience. There is no ground for think- 
ing that Hdt. misunderstood the Jonian theory of a 
circumambient ocean. He rightly denied that the 
earth was circular with an ocean round it ; he rightly 
held that the Caspian was a closed sea, not a gulf of 
the Ocean or the east ; he knew nothing, it is true, 
of the sea on the north of Europe, but the accounts of 
it which he rejected were fabulous. He doubted (not 
denied) the existence of a western ocean and river 
Eridanus ; but the Eridanus was the centre of a mass 
of fable, and knowledge of the west had receded with 
the Persian conquest of Ionia and destruction of its 
commerce. Hdt. may well be right in accepting the 
story of the circumnavigation of Libya. His view 
that Libya is, in relation to Asia, a peninsula like 
Asia Minor though greater, is wrong but preferable to 
theartificial division of the two continents by the Nile. 
He rejects the triple division, Europe, Asia, Libya ; 
that into Europe and Asia he sometimes follows ; 
but his fundamental doctrine is ‘the earth is one.’ 
This is an advance. Hecataeus made the Phasis and 
the Nile flow from the external Ocean. Berger 
denies this, but Hdt.’s words are clear. Popular no- 
tions pictured the north of Europe as occupied by the 
Rhipaean mountains, source of the north wind and 
of the rivers of Scythia (the Ister included), with the 
happy Hyperboreans to the north. The Jonians 
followed these in the main. But Hdt. denies the 
Hyperboreans, ignores the Rhipaean mountains, makes 
the Scythian rivers rise in marshes and the Ister in 
the west. In this last point Hecataeus perhaps 

receded him. The Khipaean Mountains were not 
identified with the Alps or the Hyperboreans with 
the Celts until much later dates. Hdt. does not say 
that the Ister rises in the Pyrenees, but among the 
Celts near a town Pyrene. The Celts probably did 
not then occupy the Pyrenees, but did live round the 
sources of the Danube, according to Miillenhoff. The 
name Pyrene may simply be due to confusion, or may 
have been applied to a place near the source of the 
Danube and transferred to the Pyrenees. The false 
idea that Eastern Asia Minor was a sort of isthmus 
came from the Ionians. As to the course of the Nile 
and the Persian gulf, Hdt. is wrong but not more so 
than the Ionians. His estimates of site and distance 
are only approximate and no doubt often textually 
corrapt ; but they are often correct. He rejects the 
traditional view that Delphi is the centre of the 
earth. His views of natural phenomena, though 
often mistaken, show a scientific spirit. He repre- 
sents a reaction from the Ionian theories based on an 
appeal to experience, which cleared the ground for 
truer views.—L. Havet in Plautus Poen, 1415 reads et 
minores for eimmores.—M. Bonnet on Seneca De 
Remediis Fortuitorum (fragments) agrees that the 
Salmasianus is the sole authority and discusses the 
text of several passages.—O. Riemann in Tac. Ann. 
iv. 40 reads te invito ad te for te invite.—J. B. 
Mispoulet, Ze Yurbot (Juv. Sat. iv.). The assem- 
bly described by Juvenal is the Imperial Council, not 
the Senate. The 10 members named can all be iden- 
tified, certainly or probably, with known personages, 
eight of them consulars, most of considerable stand- 
ing, two equites. These two, Fuscus certainly and 
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Crispinus probably, were praefecti praetorio. The 
story of the turbot is ibly true, but more likely 
invented. The procedure &c. is no doubt true to life. 
It is the only existing description of proceedings of 
the Imperial Council before Hadrian reorganised 
it.—H. Weil, Σύμπτυκτοι ἀνάπαιστοι. The verses so 
called by Pherecrates are not, with Spiro, to be scan- 
ned as lonics a minori, but are a form of dimeter ana- 
paestic (thus—avdpes πρόσσχετε τὸν νοῦν) to which 
the name ‘folded’ is very appropriate. These lines 
are thus quite different in metrical analysis from the 
catalectic glyconics which the metrical writers 
wrongly identified with them and called Phere- 
cratic.—E. Thomas, The Causes of Ovid’s Exile. 
Boissier is right in his account of the growing irrita- 
tion of Augustus at the tone of Ovid’s poetry. He 
and Munro hold that the immediate occasion of 
Ovid’s exile was his presence at some scandalous 
scene between the younger Julia and Silanus. But 
if this were so, he could not have used the phrase 
neptesque pias, Pont. 2, 75. A less public scandal 
was quite enough to lead to the exile, 6.9. a con- 
nection with the freaks or vices of one of the young 
princes of the Imperial House.—R. Cagnat shows by 
an examination of a large number of inscriptions that 
the Roman masons must have possessed manuals 
with various formulae for use on sepulchral and other 
memorials ; he thereby explains many blunders in 
inscriptions and quotes verses that recur with varia- 
tions in many parts of the Empire.—L. Havet emends 
Plautus Persa 181 and Afranius fr. 26—P. Tannery 
discusses several chronological, astronomical and 
mathematical texts with great acuteness,—C. Thiau- 
court on Tacitus, Agricola, 45. Tac. does not mean 
that he personally had anything to do with the con- 
demnation and execution of Helvidius, &. He pro- 
bably was governing a province at the time. Gan- 
trelle is wrong in thinking legimus, in Agr. 2, corrupt. 
Tacitus’ self-accusation by implying that the whole 
world is guilty is directed against the party who 
cried out with excessive violence against the late 
régime and its adherents. —T. Reinach on Verg. Aen. 
vi. 601 sqq. adopts in the main L. Havet’s theory of 
a transposition but thinks saxwm ingens volvunt alii 
descriptive of the punishment of Pirithous, not Sisy- 
phus. Virgil may have broken with tradition in this 
case as well as in that of Phlegyas. If so, Sisyphus 
is not present at all and there is no need to suppose 
a painted or sculptured original. Ixion alone keeps 
his traditional punishment, because in Georg. iii. 
38., iv. 484 Virgil has pledged himself to it. 
There is no inconsistency, as Havet thinks, about 
Theseus. He returned from the underworld in his 
life but was punished there after death.—J. Baillet, 
The Paean of Menchieh to Apollo and Aesculapius, 
discusses the metre, and points out analogies in 
Aeschylus’ Hwmenides ad fin. and in the paean of 
the Asclepieion at Athens.—O. Riemann points out 
that, in Cicero’s speeches, tantus tamque pracclarus, 
tam insignis tamque atrox, are the forms of speech 
used, an order of words like tantus tam praeclarusque, 
tam insignis tam atroxque not being found. Tot tam 
gravesque occurs once.—O. Riemannand E. Boutroux 
discuss Cicero’s argument, in De Fin. I. 19—21 and 
De Fato, 46 against the Epicurean doctrine of the 
‘smallest possible’ deviation of the atoms. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’Instruzione Classica. 
Edd. Comparetti, Miiller and Flechia. Torino. 
1889. 

Fase. 10-12 contain (1) S. Mariotti, Plautinum, 
a theory that the character of an ᾿Αλαζών, or Miles 
Gloriosus, was suggested by a σκόλιον of Hybrias 
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Cretensis, Bergk pp. 1024, 1025. (2) C. Pascal, 
N te Tibulliane, three in number, the first suggesting 
t t Tibullus wrote poems—perhaps the lost third 
book—to Glycera (Hor. Carm. I. 33), and that the 
poem IV. 13 was addressed to her ; the second col- 
lecting from grammarians a few citations from lost 
poems ; the third proposing in III, 5, 47 an emenda- 
tion, rutilis incendia classis, rutilis being gen. sing. 
fem. (3) A. Pasdera, Le Origine dei Cantt Popolari 
Latini Cristiani, a discussion of the influence of 
Sibylline and Jewish psalinody on early Christian 
hymns, (4) G. Suster, Nuovi Emendamenti al 
Panegirico di Pliniv, 26 pages of emendations. 
(5) C, Christofolini, Schedulae Criticae, suggesting in 
Soph. Phil. 661 εἰ δὲ μὴ πάρεστ᾽ and in Antig. 4 
ἀνήκοον for ἄτης ἄτερ. (6) F. Zambaldi, Un Voca- 
bolario geografico di P. Bembo, an account of some 
MS. geographical notes by Bembo, in the Orsini col- 
lection, Codd. Gr. Vat. 1347. 

Fasc. 1-3 (July-Sept. 1889) contains (1) F. Caccia- 
lanza, Cecilio di Calatta 6 l’Ellenismo a Koma, temp. 
Aug., an exhaustive collection of all the evidence 
relating tu the life and works of Caecilius Calactinus. 
(2) G. Suster, De Plinio Ciceronis imitatore, a com- 
parison of the Panegyrieus with the Pro Marcelio ; 
(3) G. Fraccaroli, Di alewni luoghi controversi di 
Pindaro, translations of various passages with dis- 
cussion ; (4) C. Giambelli, Sugli Studi Aristotelici di 
Cicerone, some observations suggesting places where 
Cic. might have been indebted to the περὶ φιλοσοφίας. 


Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, 1889, Jan.—Aug. 


1V.—Address of Prof. Th. Mommsen on the cele- 
bration by the Academy of the Emperor's birthday,— 
a stately and spirited exegesis of Hor. Carm. 8, 1—6 
as the initial notes of a new reign.—Reports on the 
progress of the great literary undertakings of the 
Academy. 

XI.—XIII. Prof. Wattenbach on the MS, of the 
gospels in gold letters upon purple parchment, for- 
merly in the collection of the Dukes of Hamilton 
(now in the hands of Mr. Quaritch). A further 
defence of his earlier conjecture that the MS. was a 

ift to Henry VIEI. not from Leo X. but perhaps from 

olsey, into whose possession it came from the 
library at Ripon Abbey, having been made under 
direction of Archbishop Wilfrid. The main theme 
is prefaced by some valuable remarks on the character 
and age of writing in majuscules. 

XIV.—XV. Professor Kohler gives the text (with 
comments) of a fragmentary inscription found in 
Athens, being an account of the moneys expended by 
the municipal commission of a certain year in the 
purchase of gold and ivory to be used in the construc- 
tion of the statue of Athena Parthenos. 

XX.—XXI. By Dr. Puchstein, the conclusion of 
a study of the arrangement of the figures of the gods 
on the frieze of the great altar at Pergamon. The 
first article was published in the Berichte for 1888 
(pp. 1231 ff.). Poseidon was placed on the N. side of 
the altar close to the N.W. corner. Oceanus stood 
next to Doris at the end of the array of the gods at 
the left side of the staircase. The place of the Gor- 
gons and Erinyes, and probably of the Graeae, was 
on the N. side between Poseidon and Nyx. The 
Moerae with Demeter found their position on the E. 
side immediately S. of Hera and N. of Apollo. 
Hermes fought at the W. end of the S. side of the 
staircase. The account of Apollodorus is of great 
significance in the determination of these positions. 
The four as yet undetermined figures on the S. side 
are Theia, Hemera, Aether, and Uranus (nvé Boreas). 
The identification of certain of the giants follows. 
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XXIII.—XXIV. By Dr. Cichorius, Five Greek 
inscriptions of Asia Minor from the 3rd century B.c. 
to the 3rd a.D., with comments. 

XXXIV. Address of Prof. Curtius in commemora- 
tion of Leibniz, touching the spirit of the investiga- 
tion of Greek history. 


Litterarisches Centralblatt, 1839. 


No. 1. Ritter, Untersuchungen iiber Plato. Die 
Echtheit u. Chronologie der Plat. Schriften. “ Cri- 
terion: language and style.’ Forty phrases are traced 
through the body of Plato’s writings without decisive 
results. —W. L. Newman, The Politics of Aristotle. 
The text is based more on the second than on the 
the first MSS. family. Introduction and notes show 
a sound judgment.—Treuber, Geschichte der Lykier. 
Valuable result of twenty years’ study.— Veckenstedt, 
Geschichte der griech. Farbenlehre, &c. ‘The doctrine 
of the development of the sense of colour cannot be 
supported by philological facts..—Wide, De sacris 
Troezeniorum, Hermionensium, Epidauriorum, Col- 
lection of documents, inscriptions, coins.—Herzog, 
Geschichte der rim. Staatsverfassung, Vol. II. Die 
Kaiserzeit bis zum Regierungsantritt Dio- 
cletians. Deserves high praise. 

No. 2. Arnim, Quellenstudien zu Philo v. Alex- 
andria. 1. The pseudo-Philonian περὶ ἀφθαρσίας 
κόσμου. 2. Philo and Aenesidemus. ‘de ebrietate ’ 
383-88 refer to Ae. 3. The stoic ζήτημα, εἰ μεθυσθή- 
σεται 5 copds.—Schmid, Der Atticismus in seinen 
Hauptvertretern von Dionysius v. Hal. bis auf den 
zweiten Philostratos, Vol. 1. Analyzes the style of 
Polemo, Dio Chrysostom., Herod. Att., Lucian. 

No. 8. Brugmann, Grundriss der vergl. Gramm., 
Vol. 1.1. The task of selecting from a vast mass 
of material and of grouping with clearness beanti- 
fully solved.—Krebs, Zu Rection der Casus in der 
spdteren hist. Gracitét, 11. “ Accusat. replaces genet. 
after ἀπογινώσκειν, ἀπελπίζειν, &c. in Polybius, 
Diodorus, Josephus.—Griinewald, Der freie formel- 
hafte Infinitiv der Limitation im Griechisch 
* Phrases like ἑκὼν εἶναι have their origin in negative 
clauses=‘‘as to the being willing ”’=accus. limita- 
tionis."—Birklein, Entwicklungsgeschichte des sub- 
stantivierten Infinitivs. Covers the time from Homer 
to Xenophon. Claims a gradual increase (Homer 1: 
Thucyd. 298 : Plato 1680).—Baumgarten, Hin Rund- 
gang durch die Ruinen Athens (10 Abb.). For Gym- 
nasia. Due attention is everywhere paid to the re- 
sults of recent investigations. 

No. 4. Boltz, Hellenisch, die allgemeine Gelehrten- 

he der Zukunft. ‘Modern Greek destined to be 
the international language.’ The book contains many 
happy translations from and into modern Greek. — 
M. Meyer, Die Giganten τι. Titanen in der antiken 
Kunst und Sage. ‘Giants are mythical autochthons’ 
(of. Welcker I. 787). Titans are traced back to old 
divinities. 

No. 5. Ch. Ploix, La Nature des Dieux. ‘Zeus 
est le grand jour, Poseidon est le jour couvert, tous 
les autre personnifient le crépuscle’ (!) —JVdener 
Vorlegeblatter fiir archéolog. Ucbwngen, hrs. v. Benn- 
dortf. Contains among other things a reconstruction 
of Polygnot’s Iliupersis by Benndorf and Michalek. 

No. 6. Deecke, Die Falisker. Deserves commen- 
dation as an introduction to old-italic philology. 
Brandt, Corpusculum poesis graec. ludibundae, tase. 1. 

dor. epic. graec. et Archestrati rell. It is to be 
wished that Β, would undertake in the same excellent 
way a collection of iambic and lyric parodies, 

No. 7. Fabricius, Theophanes v. Mytilene und 
Quintus Dellius als Quellen der Geographie des Strabon. 
A good contribution to the question of Strabo’s 
sources. — Οἰκονομίδης, of Δημοσθένους φιλιππικοί. 


Of no scientific value.—Lander, Carminis saliaris 
reliqguiae. Shows great learning and sound judgment. 
—Hermann’s Lehrbuch der griech. Antiquitéten, I. 
Staatsaltertiimer 1. bes. von Thumser. The book 
ought to have been entirely rewritten. 

No. 9. Bartholomae, Bettrdége zur Flexionslehre 
der indo-germ. Sprachen. The fourth essay is a dis- 
cussion of the nasul in the declension of adjectives 
and participles in τη which B. claims is not original. 
—Tiimpel, Die Aithiopenlinder des Andromeda- 
mythos. The author’s view that Rhodes is the seat ot 
the Perseus-myth is hardly to be doubted. 

No. 10. Roemer, Studien zu der handschriftlichen 
Veberlieferung des Aeschylus. The Homeric ionic-epic 
element in Aeschylus is much greater than in Sopho- 
cles or Euripides. Many repetitions are due to his 
naiveté.’—Dinarchi orationes. Adj. Demadis q. ἢ. 
Srog. ὑπὲρ τ. δωδεκαετίας it. ed. Blass. Follows 
chiefly cod. Oxon. Hiatus is avoided. Many new 
conjectures are offered. 

No. 11. Pichler, Virwnum (Graz) m. Atlas. 
Description of the excavations near Klagenfurt 
during the years 1881-83. History of Virunum. 
Catalogue of all the discovered antiquities. 

No. 12. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen. 
Il, Th. 1 Abth. ‘Greatly enlarged edition.’— 
Sterrett, An Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor 
(Papers of Am. School at Athens). Situation of 
Tavium ascertained through a mile-stone (time of 
Nerva) ; corrected edition of the oracle published in 
Bull. de corresp. hell. 1884, p. 469. The three 
riddles copied by Dr. Diamantides are found— 
No. 243 in Anth.. Pal. xiv. 58 and 35, No. 245, 
ibid. 5.—Georges, Lexicon der latein. Wortformen. 
Supplement to G.’s larger dictionary. The inscrip- 
tions are somewhat neglected. — Schroder, Griech. 
Gétter ει. Heroen, 1. Aphrodite, Eros, Hephaestos. 
S. compares Aphrodite and her nymphs with the 
Sanscrit Apsaras. Less probable is his view that 
Hephaestos corresponds to a Sanscrit Gandharva. 

No. 14. Helbig, Das homerische Epos aus den 
Denkmélern erléutert, 2 ed. Shows an increase of 
100 pp. and 43 illustrations. Studniczka’s ‘ Beitrige 
zur altgriech. Tracht’ have caused great changes in 
the chapters dealing with dress.—Gruppe, Die griech- 
ischen Culte und Mythen in ihren Beziehungen zu den 
orientalischen Religionen, Vol. 1. Einleitung. G. calls 
his theory ‘ pure adaptionism.’ ‘ Religion is a social 
instinct. This instinct is passive ; there exists only 
a certain susceptibility for religious ideas, which are 
created by one founder for his own interest and 
diffused by missions.” The material in proof of this 
theory will follow in Vol. II. 

No. 15. @. Horatius Flaccus. Briefe. erkl. v. 
Kiessling. Of the highest importance for the exegesis 
of Horace. 

No. 17. H. Kluge, Zur Enstehungsgeschichte der 
Ilias. (a). The pre-Homeric verse. ‘ The hexameter 
is the product of two trochaic tripodies, sometimes 
without the last thesis of the first half-verse and 
anacrusis of the second half-verse, which was allowed 
to have two syllables, while all other theses consisted 
of but one syllable. Along with this there existed a 
tripartite verse (two dipodies and one dipody). The 
Iliad, part of the hymns, and Hesiod’s poems were 
composed originally without regard to quantity but 
only to rhyme. Their present form is the work of 
rhapsodes.’ (ὁ). Origin of the Jliad. According to 
his doctrine of the original hexameter, K. considers 
516 lines containing the fewest dactyls as the most 
ancient lay (uijms).—Juli Valeri Alexandri Polemi 
res gest. Alexandr. Maced. transl. ex Aesopo Graeco, 
ed. Kiibler. ‘The book was composed between 270 
and 330.’ The text has been improved through col- 
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lations ot a Turin MS., which unfortunately has been 
spoiled by Peyron’s chemicals. 

No. 18. Λεξικὸν ἁπάντων τῶν ῥημάτων τῆς ἀττικῆς 
πεζογραφικοῦ διαλέκτου ὑπὸ Ζηκίδου Much more 
copious than Veitch’s hook. The first occurrence of 
each verb is noted.—Kern, De Orphei Epimenidis 
Plerecydis theogoniis quaestiones crit. ‘Thework was 
composed at the beginning of the 6th century B.c. 
Epimenides’ Theogony may not have been composed 
later than this time, since it was perhaps used by 
Anaxagoras.’ 

No. 19. Frontini strategematon lib. IV. ed. 
Gundermann. The text much improved by the use 
of a better family of MSS. which were neglected by 
former editors, 

No. 20. Aeschylos’ Orestie mit erkl. Anm. v. 
Wecklein. W. proves that the text given here is 
substantially the yp that many doubtful pas- 
sages are genuine, and that in others conjectures are 
needful. The edition makes it no longer necessary 
to speak of the half-ruined condition of this master- 
piece of Aeschylus.—Denkmdler griech. und rim. 
Sculptur in histor. Anordnung. Unter Anleitung v. 
Brunn hrsg. v. Bruckmann. A standard work. 

No. 21. <Ausfiihrliches Lexikon d. griech. u. rim. 
Mythologie. .... hsg. v. Roscher. Lief. 11-13. 
Proves to be a most valuable book. The author of 
‘Hamadryaden’ ought not to have overlooked 
Mannhardt. 

No. 22. H. Miiller, Das Verhdltniss des Neu- 
Griechischen zu den romanischen Sprachen. Worthless. 
—T. Livi ab urbe cond, lib. apparatu critico adjecto, 
ed. Luchs. Vol. III. An excellent edition. 

No. 23. Mahaffv, Greek Life and Thought from the 
Age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest. Ingenious, 
but not always to be ὑγιιϑίθα, --- Σοφοκλέους τραγῳδίαι 
éxd. μετὰ σχολίων ὑπὸ TT. Μιστριώτου. Alas. No new 
emendations. The commentary contaius but a few 
suggestions.—J. and Th. Baunack, Studien auf dem 
Gebiete des griechischen u. der arischen Sprachen, 
I. Th. 2. Besides an Epidaurian inscription with 
commentary the studies contain etymological analecta, 
some of which are very bold, while others are happy 
(as the explanation of spiritus asper in ἵππος =6 ἵππος, 
cf. αὑτός --ὁ αὐτός, Greek negative pref. ve- =né- in 
véBpos, ‘not eating,’ cf. Lat. nefrens). 

No. 24. L. Annaei Senecae oratorum et rhetorum 
sententiae divisiones colores, ed. H. Miiller. Besides 
cod. Antverp. and Bruxell. (A, B), a Vaticanus (V) 
discovered by Studemund and a second cod. Bruxell. 
(D) going back to another Vaticanus (v.) have been 
used for construction of archetypes. Something will 
be gained by further thorough investigation into the 
peculiarities of Seneca’s style, made possible by M.'s 
excellent edition.—Wendorf, Erklérwng aller Mytho- 
logie aus der Annahme der Erringung des Sprach- 
vermégens. Worthless. 

No. 25. Hygini Gromatici lib. de munitionibus 
castro um. Hrsg. ἃ. erkl. v. Domaszewsky (3 tab.). 
Cod. Arcerianus again collated and a few points of 
Gemoll’s variae lectiones corrected. Some very happy 
conjectures. —Bilfinger, Der biirgerliche Tag. Unter- 
suchungen iiber den Beginn des Kalendartages im 
class. Alterthume, &c. Contrary to the common 
view and the testimonies of the ancients, that the 
Greek day began at sun-set and the Roman day at 
midnight, B. tries to prove that in both cases the day 
began with sunrise. A detailed refutation will soon 
appear in the ‘ Philologus.’ 

No. 26. Thumb, Untersuchungen iiber den Spiritus 
asper im Griechischen. ‘ About the end of the fourth 
and beginning of the fifth century every initial vowel 
was pronounced with the smooth breathing, which, as 
being necessary for pronunciation of the vowel is 
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left unmarked in most languages. There is from the 
beginning a tendency to restrict the use of the spiritus 

asper.’—Menge ἃ. Preuss, Lexicon Caesarianum. 

Fasc. IV. Just as satisfactory as the preceding 

fasciculi. 

No. 27. Selections from Polybius ed. by Strachan- 
Davidson (3 maps). Text based on Hultsch’s edition 
with some exceptions. The selection is not always 
happy.—Huemer, Die Genesis des Entschlusses in den 
Tragodien des Euripides u. Sophocles. Contains many 
ingenious observations. — Merguet, Lexicon zw den 
Seriften Cicero’s. 2 Th. Lexicon zu den philosoph- 
ischen Schriften (1-4 Heft.). Deserves the highest 
commendation. 

No. 28. Polybii historiae, rec. apparat. crit. instr. 
F. Hultsch, Vol. I. ed. alt. The text is based on 
cod. Vatican., the authority of which seems over- 
estimated in some cases. The preface is re-written 
and not a few passages of the text are corrected.— 
Meusel, Lexicon Cacsarianum, Fasc. IX.-XIII. A 
standard work.—Herzog, Studien zur Geschichte der 
griech. Kunst (6 plates). Somewhat superficial. The 
first part deals with groups ; the second part with the 
series of gods on vases of lower Italy. The plates 
contain some inedita. 

No. 29. Lezius, De Alexandri Maced. exped. indica 
quaestiones. “ Arrian, based on Ptolemy and Aristo- 
bulos, forms the foundation for the history of 
Alexander inclusive of his Indian expedition. Dio- 
dorus, Curtius and Justin are based on popular 
traditions and can supplement Arrian’s report in some 
particulars.'—Handbuch der classischen Alterthums- 
wissenschaft, hrg. v. Iwan Miiller, Vol. VII.—Christ, 
Griech. Litieraturgeschichte. A handy and useful 
book, although many details are open to dispute. 

No. 30. Hesselbarth, Historisch-kritische Unter- 
suchungen zur dritten Dekade des Livius. Although 
in general there ought to be more exactness and clear- 
ness, the book contains not a few valuable suggestions. 
—Ciceronis pro M, Caecilio oratio, ad opt. codd. denuo 
coll. recogn. Vollgraf, accedit apparat. critic. (Leyden), 
Cod. Parisinus and Salisburgensis collated. Text 
shows few improvements. As pupil of Cobet, V. is 
apt to undervalue the MSS. authority. 

No. 31. Rossbach, De Senecae philos. libb. recen- 
sione et emendatione. Insunt Senecae frgg. palatina 
ed. a G. Studemund. Continuation of R.’s ‘De 
Senecae filii scriptis’ and ‘De Senecae dialogis.’ 
‘For the text of the dialogues a cod. Par. saec. xiii. 
should not be neglected; for the consolatio ad 
Polybium, a group to which a Vatic., Paris saec, xiv., 
and Urb. saec. xv. belong; for de clementia, besides 
cod. Naz., two Paris. saec. xiii. going back to a widely 
differing archetype ; for the epistul. or. a 
Florent.’ Then follow a classification of younger 
MSS., an enumeration of about 20 Vatic. and Paris. 
codd. 8866. xii.-xiii. not yet collated, orthographica, 
emendations, Appendix on Florus’ Epitoma de T. 
Livio, which is thought to be an epitome of the 
histories of Seneca rhet. 

No. 32. Immerwahr, Die Lakonika des Pausanias. 
The main sources of the 8rd book of Pausanias are 
χρόνων ἀναγραφή (especially used for ch. 1-10, 5) and 
περὶ τῶν ἐν Λακεδαίμονι θυσιῶν (for ch. 10, 6-21, 3), 
written by Sosibios of Lacedaemon. Besides these, 
for the histor. introduction Herodotus, Ephorus, 
Theopompus, Phylarchus are used ; for the periegesis 
of Amyclae, Polemon. The source of 21, 4-26, 11 
seems to be a geographical manual of the first century 
after Christ.—Th. Klette, Leonardi Arctini ad Petrum 
Paulum Astrum dialogus. Zum ersten Male.....hrsg. 

No. 33. Johs. Seger, Byzantinische Historiker de: 
x. τι. xi. Jhd. 1. Nicepnorus Bryennios. The family 
of the Bryennii, sources, style, contents of Nice- 
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phoros’s Chronicle.—Danielsson, Grammatische wnd 
etymologische Studien, 1. κάρα, κέρας and its family. 
—Ronsch, Semasiologische Beitrige zum lat. Wérter- 
buche 11, Adject. ἃ, Pronom., Adverbu. Adverbialia. 
Collection of rare words and words with uncommon 
meanings, mostly gathered from the works of eccle- 
siastical authors. —Le Bas, Voyage archéologique 
(1842-1844), publ. et comment. par S. Reinach. 
While the inscriptions of the original work have been 
left aside entirely, the Itineraire, Monuments figurés, 
and Architecture are given in full, and the number of 
tables is considerably increased. The text is re- 
written for the most part by Reinach, 

No. 34. Noni Marceili compend. doctr. em. adn. 
Luc. Mueller, 1. Shows ali the peculiarities of its 
author : it has brilliant conjectures, but little atten- 
tion is paid to minute questions. The most important 
MSS. have been compared (not always satisfactorily, 
as M. himself admits).—Jorgensen, Avindfiguren ὁ 
den archaiske graeske kunst. (med 20 Afb.) adject. 
est argum. latine conscript. A catalogue of the 
archaic statues of women found lately on the Akropolis 
of Athens and similar statues of Eleusis, Delos and 
Boeotia. The second part deals with the difference 
between Dorian and Jouian costume. 

No. 36. Tatiani oratio ad Graecos rec. Schwartz. 
Cod. Paris. 451 collated; many new conjcctures ; 
excellent indices. Type and paper poor.—AicxvAouv 
Προμηθεὺς δεσμώτης ἔμμετρος παράφασις μετ᾽ εἰσαγωγῆ 5 
καὶ σημειώσεων ὑπὸ ZayvOomovAov. Introduction con- 
tains nothing new. Text based on Wecklein’s ed. 
‘The paraphrase does not give an idea of the grandeur 
of the original.— Aristotelis quae feruntur de plantis, 
de mirab, auscult., hanica, de lin. insec., ven- 
torum sit. et nom., de Melisso Xenophane Georgia 
ed. Apelt. The text of ‘de lin. insec.’ and ‘de 
Melisso’ is renovated and greatly improved. The 
first is based on Vatic. 258 without neglecting 
Laurent. 87. 21. The MSS. of the second are divided 
into two classes: I. class represented by cod. Lip- 
siensis, on which the text is based ; 11. class repre- 
sented by Vatic. 1302, all going back to a sometimes 
illegible archetype. The text of the other writings 
shows little improvement. 

No. 87. Ohnesorge, Die rimische Provinzliste von 
297. I.—An excellent discussion of this important 
list.—Apostolis, Lettres inédites, publ. d’aprés les 
MSS. du Vatican, p. H. Noiret.—Very good edition 
of A.’s letters. Important for the history of Philology 
and the Renaissance. 

No. 38. Topffer, Attische Genealogie. This dis- 
cussion of the (mythical) origin of the families of the 
Attic nobility is a valuable contribution to Attic his- 
tory and archaeology.—Welzhofer, Geschichte des 
griechischen Volkes bis...Solon. Written in an attrac- 
tive style. W. shows an antipathy against modern 
criticism of the ancient 
Graecorum fragmenta, rec. Nauck, ed. II. The num- 
ber of fragments is increased (especially from Egyp- 
tian papyri), the text often emended, the results of 
recent investigation are carefully given. (Half a 
= of the reviewer’s (H. St.) conjectures fol- 
ows). 

No. 39. Hiller, Beitriige zur Teaxtgeschichte der gricch- 
ischen Bukoliker.—An excellent investigation. It is 
the first attempt—after Ahrens in Philol. xxx.—to 
classify the MSS., and is at the same time a critical 
edition of 10 poems, with apparatus and prolegomena. 
An invaluable basis for a future critical edition of the 
Bucolic poets, especially Theocritus.—Josephi opera 
omnia post ..Bekkerum rec. Naber I.—Based on 
Niese’s (‘fortasse non semper accuratissimi’) colla- 
tions, but independent in textual matters, often 


deviating from Niese’s extremely conservative 
edition.—Lacher, Die Handschriften und Classen der 
Aristoph holien.—‘The scholia go back to an 
archetype saec. x., of which abstracts and copies were 
made. In the xii. century Tzetses and the author of 
the Byzantine commentary in M, in the xiii. and xiv 
among others Triclinius wrote new commentaries, It 
will be the task of a future editor to construe the 
original archetype of the scholia.’—Bilfinger, Die 
antiken Stundenangaben.—Claims that almost with- 
out exception hora sexta means ‘at 12 o'clock,’ not 
‘the time from 11-12.’ 

No. 40. Duruy, Geschichte des riémischen Kaiser- 
reichs...tibers. v. Herzberg. vol. 1V and V. As 
satisfactory as the preceding volumes.—Jamblichi 
Protrepticus ad fid. cod. florentini ed. Pistelli.—An 
excellent edition of the Protrepticus, which in some 
ma has the value of a MS. for Platonic writings. 

itelli has contributed a number of conjectures. A 
good index nominum and index verborum are added. 

No. 41. Koetschau, Die Textiiberlicferung der 
Biicher des Origenes gegen Celsus. Excellent prolego- 
mena to a critical edition of Orig. contr. Cels.— 
Schreiber, Die hellenistischen Reliefbilder erléutert, 

Contains ten very good reproductions. The text 
will follow later.—Baumeister, Bilderhefte aus dem 
griechischen und rimischen Alterthum fiir Schiiler. 
Contains selections from B.’s ‘Denkmiiler’ and de- 
serves a wide circulation. 

No. 48. Diinzelmann, Der Schauplatz der Varus- 
schlacht. A noteworthy, short essay. Considers the 
Λούπιας of Strabo 7, 1, 5 (—the emendations of 
Bergk in Rh. Mus. 1882, 297 are unknown to D.—) 
as the modern Hunte, Aliso then being Hunteburg, 
the Venner Miihlenbach or Else the ᾿Ελίσων of Dio. 
Hard to reconcile with Dio 54, 33, is D.’s assumption 
of the Bructeri dwelling between Ems and Hunte.— 
Joannides, Sprechen Sie Attisch? An excellent little 
book which is warmly to be recommended.—Plessis, 
Traité de Métrique Grecque et Latine. The Greek 
metres are somewhat neglected. It is intended for 
‘étudiants de nos facultés’ and ‘professeurs des 
établissements d’enseignement secondaire,’ and will 
very well answer its purpose. 

No. 44. Joh. Schinidt, Die Pluralbildung der in- 
dogermanischen Neutra. The main idea of the highly 
interesting investigation is that the neuter plurals 
were originally fem. sing. used collectively.—Ebert, 
Allgemeine Geschichte der Litteratur des Mittelalters 
im Abendlande bis zum Beginne des XI. Jhd. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition of this excellent book. 

No. 45. Wieseler, Archdologische Beitrdége, 11. 
Collection and discussion of figures supposed to be 
representations of Aesculapius. 

No. 46. Ribbeck, Geschichte der rémischen 
Dichtung, 11. Deals with the poets of the Augustan 
age. R.’s original investigations and mature judg- 
ment, as well as his lively and attractive style, make 
the book pleasant and profitable reading, both for 
scholars and the public.—Overbeck, riech- 
ische Kunstmythologie, 111. 5; Apollo, Lief. 1 and 2. 
More concise than the treatise on Zeus. The discus- 
sion of the so-called ‘canonical ideal’ is rightly 
omitted, the number of illustrations increased and 
improved, the enumeration of monuments is almost 
complete, the text full of suggestions and valuable 
results. 

No. 47. Pomtow, Bettriige zwr Topographie von 
Delphi. Will serve as a good basis for future inves- 
tigations, since it gives the complete results of all 
the preceding excavations.—Puchstein, Das donische 
Capitell. An original and very valuable investigation. 
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LIST OF PROGRAMMES ISSUED IN 1889. 


E. Anspach.—Die Horazischen Oden des ersten 
Buches in Bezug auf Interpolation, Aufbau und Zeit 
der Abfassung. II. Gymm. zu Cleve. 40 S. [On 
Metrik. } 

Rk. Bartels,—Beziehungen zu Athen und seiner 
Geschichte in den Dramen des Euripides. Joachim- 
thalsches Gymn. zu Berlin. 205. 

Θ΄. Brambs.—Uber Citate und Reminiszenzen aus 
Dichtern bei Lucian und einigen spateren Schrift- 
stellern. Eichstitt. 83 S. 

Κ΄. Davin.—Beitraige zur Kritik der Quellen des 
ersten punischen Krieges. Grossh. Gymn. zu Schwerin. 
41S. 1889. [On the Regulus-Embassy. ] 

J. v. Destinon.—De Flavii losephi bello Iudaico 
recensendo ad Benedictum Niese epistula critica. 
Gymn. zu Kiel. 

Α΄. Deutschmann.—De poesis Graecorum rhythmi- 
cae usu et origine. Gymn. zu Coblenz. 29 S. [On 
accent-poetry of Byzantines of fourth cent. ] 

A. Driger.—Ovid als Sprachbildner. Gymn. zu 
Aurich. 8. 19 8. [392 new formations, of which 153 
are &.A.] 

E. Eckardt.—De temporum ratione, quae Tra- 
chiniis fabulae Sophocleae subest, et de eiusdem 
fabulae parodi contextu. Gymn. zu Salzwedel. 


8. 

Ehwald.—Ad historiam carminum Ovidianorum 
recensionemque symbolae, Gymn. zu Gotha, 20 S. 
[Mainly on the Tristia.] 

P. Esternaux.—Die Komposition von Frontins 
Strategemata. Franz. Gymn. zu Berlin. 23 S. 
[Defence of authenticity of Bk. iv.] 

W. Friedrich.—Varietas lectionis codicis Vossiani 
LXX ad Ciceronis libros qui vulgo de inventione 
vocantur duos. Gymn. zu Miihlhausen. 8°. 38 S, 

W. Gemoll.—Beitrige zur Kritik und Erklarung 
von Xenophons Anabasis. II. Gymn. zu Kreuzburg. 
33S. [Mainly on use of article]. 

Gropius, R.—Isidor Hispal. Etymol. XIII. 13 (de 
diversitate aquarum) als Handhabe zur Beurteilung 
von Isidorus- Handschriften. Gymn. Weilburg. 
10 S. 

W. Hahn.—Zeus in der Ilias. 11. Gymn. zu 
Stralsund. 28 S. 

E. Hasse.—Uber den Dual bei Xenophon und 
Thukydides. Gymn. zu Bartenstein. 21S. 

W. Heraeus, Vindiciae Livianae. I. Gymn. zu 
Hanau 168. [Comparison of Livy and Tacitus in 

. Hermes.—Kritische Beitrige zu den Briefen des 
Philosophen L, Annaeus Seneca. Gymn. zu Moers. 
148. 

Chr. Herwig.—Das Wortspiel in Ciceros Reden. 
Gymn. zu Attendorn. 19S. 

H. Heubach.—Quibus vocabulis artis criticae pro- 
priis usi sint Homeri scholiaste. Realgymn. zu Eise- 
nach. 2388. 

H. Karbawm.—De origine exemplorum, quae ex 
Ciceronis scriptis a Charisio, Diomede, Arusiano 
Messio, Prisciano, aliis grammaticis latinis allata 
sunt. Gymn. zu Wernigerode. 18S. 


D. Kennerknecht.—Zur Argonautensage. Bamberg 
os 


P. Kleber.—Die Rhetorik bei Herodot. I. Real- 
progymn. zu Lowenberg. 27 8. 

P. Krumbholz.--—De Ctesia aliisque auctoribus in 
Plutarchi Artaxerxis vita adhibitis. Gymn. zu Eise- 
nach. 258. 

fr. Liesenbery.—Die Sprache des Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus. 1. Gymn. zu Blankenburg 218. [On 
foreign-words]. 

H. Linke.—Studien zur Itala, Elisabeth-Gymn. 
zu Breslau. 28 8. 

A, Lowinski.—Zur Kritik der Horazischen Sati- 
ren. Gymn. zu Deutsch-Krone. 18 8, [On inter- 
polations. ] 

k. Macke.—Die rémischen Eigennamen bei Taci- 
tus. III. Gymn. zu Hadersleben. 22 S. 

Georg Meyer.—Der gegenwartige Stand der Thuky- 
dideischen Frage. Klosterschule zu Ilfeld. 42 δ. 
[Against Herbst etc.]. 

Petrus Meyer.—Quaestiones Platonicae. Gymn. zu 
M. Gladbach. 25 8. [Polemical against Teichmiiller]. 

E. Mollmann.—Herodots Darstellung der Ge- 
schichte von Cyrene. Kneiphofisches Gymn. zu 
Konigsberg. 248. 

S. v. Monsterberg-Miinckenau.—De concentu trium 
Aristotelis de voluptate commentationum priorisque 
Nicomacheorum fide. Konig Wilhelm-Gymn. zu 
Breslau. 8. 4 8. 

C. F. W. Miiller.—Kritische Bemerkungen zu 
Plinius’ naturalis historia. Johannes-Gymn. zu 
Breslau. 288. [Defence of traditional text against 
Mayhoff]. 

Ernst Miiller.—Ciceros Rede de provinciis consu- 
laribus, verdeutscht. Gymn. zu Kattowitz, 18S. 

H. Pesers.—Beitrige zur Heilung der Uberliefer- 
ung in Quintilians institutio oratoria. Realgymn. 
zu Cassel. S. 16—25. [On foreign words]. 

Pflug.—Diodor und Livius als Quellen fiir den 
zweiten Samniterkrieg. Gymn. zu Waldenburg. 
16 8. 

Rauch.—Gerundium und Gerundivum bei Curtius. 
Gymn. zu Meiningen. 218. [Statistics]. 

A. Reeck.—Beitrige zur Syntax des Catull. Real- 
gymn. zu Bromberg. 18S. 

Rk. Richter.—Kritische Bemerkungen zu Cisars 
Commentarius VII. de bello Gallico. Gymn. zu Star- 
gard. 89 8. 

Rich. Schneider.—Zwei Reden. I. Der Prome- 
theus des Aschylus. II. Die Medea des Euripides. 
Gymn. zu Dutsburg. 95S. 

E. Rich. Schultze.—Quaestiunculae grammaticae 
ad oratores Atticos spectantes. Gymn. zu Bautzen. 
318. [Statistics]. 

‘halheim.—Quaestiones Demosthenicae. Gymn. 
zu Schneidemithl, 13 S. [On Callistr. Mantith. 
Theokr. ] 

CU. Wetzell.—Lexici Antiphontei Ἢ Gymn. 
zu Laubach. 188. [Down to ἀμφότεροι]. 

H. Wéindel.—Demosthenis esse orationem, quae 
περὶ συντάξεως inscribitur. Gymn. zu Hameln, 22 ὃ, 
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Allen (T. W.) Notes on Abbreviations in Greek 
Manuscripts. Royal 8vo. Sewed. Oxford, Cla- 
rendon Press. 5s. 

Aristotle. Nicomachean Ethics, Books 1-4 and Book 
10, Cap. 6 to end, analysed, annotated, and trans- 
lated for Oxford Pass-men by S. H. Jeyes, M.A. 
8vo. W.H. Allen. 6s. 

Baker (A.) Latin Prose for London Students. 12mo. 
pp. 94. Belland Sons. 25. 

Caesar, Commentaries, Book 3. With English notes 
by George Long, M.A., and with Vocabulary by 
W. F. R. Shilleto, M.A. Feap. Bell and Sons. 
15. 6d. 

— Gallic War, VI. pp. 91. C. Colbeck. Mac- 
millan and Co. 18. 6d. 

Cicero. De Amicitia ond Pro Balbo. Translated by 
J. Gibson. 8vo. Sewed. Cornish and Son. 2s. 6d. 

—— Pro Balbo. With Introduction, Notes, Vocabu- 
laries, and Translation. Post 8vo. Clive. 2s. 6d. 

Edgar (J.) Alphabetical Index to the Greek Termin- 
ations. Feap. Cornish and Son. 1s. 6d. 

Euripides. Iphigeneia at Aulis. With Introduction 
and Notes by Clinton E. S. Headlam. 12mo. 
pp. 156. Cambridge Warehouse. 2s. 6d. 

Harper (W. R.) and Weidner (R. F.) An Introduc- 
tory New Testament Greek Method, together with 
a Manual containing Text and Vocabulary of 
Gospel of John and Lists of Words, and the Ele- 
ments of New Testament Greek Grammar. 8vo. 
pp. 520. D. Nutt. 7s. 6d. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, edited by a 

committee of the classical instructors of Harvard 

University. Vol. I. 1890. 8vo. 206 pp. Plates. 


4s, 

Jevons (F. B.) A History of Greek Literature from 
the earliest period to the death of Demosthenes. 
Second Edition. With Appendix and Examination 
Questions for the use of Students. Post 8vo. 
pp. 586. Griffin. 8s. 6d. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


King (J. E.) and Cookson (C.) Introduction to the 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. Crown 
8vo. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 5s. θά. 

Millington (H.) Translation into Latin Verse. Feap. 
Vellum. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. 

Pliny’s Letters. Books I. and 11. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Plan. Edited by J. Cowan. 12mo, 
pp. 232. Macmillan and Co. 5s. 

Preston (G.) Exercises in Latin Verse of various 
kinds: Key. Feap. Macmillan and Co. 

Psalms in Greek, according to the Septuagint. Edited 
by Henry B. Swete, D.D. Crown 8vo. Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 

Sargent (J. Y.) Exemplaria Graeca : Selections from 

ssages for translation into Greek. 12mo. pp. 106 
rowde. 33s. 

—— Models and Materials for Greek Iambic Verse. 
Crown 8vo. Clarendon Press. 45, 6d. 

Sanday (W.) Appendices to the Greek Testament, 
Feap. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 

Tacitus. Histories, Books 3, 4, and 5. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. D. Godley. 12mo. 
pp. 304. Macmillan & Co. 5s. 

Theocritus. Bion, and Moschus rendered into English 
Prose, with Introductory Essay by A. Lang. Large 
Paper Edition. 8vo. Macmillan and Co. 9s. 

Thucydides. Book 1V. A Revision of the Text, 
illustrating the principal causes of corruption in 
the Manuscripts of this author, by William Gunion 
Rutherford. 8vo. pp. Ixxviii and 134. Mac- 
millan ard Co. 7s. 6d. 

Virgil. Aeneid, Books 1X. and X. A Translation 
by - A. Irwin Nesbit. Post 8vo. pp. 50. Clive. 
1s. 6d. 

— Georgies, Lib. I. Edited, for the use of schools, 
by T. E. Page, with Vocabulary. 18mo. pp. 120. 
Macmillan and Co. 1s. 6d. 

Waddell (W. W.) Versions and Imitations in Greek 
and Latin. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FOREIGN BOOKS, 


Aristaenctus. Lettere, tradotte da un Accademico 
florent. 24mo. 98 pp. Soriano nel Cimino 
Capaccini. 2 lire. 

Baumeister (A.) Bilderhefte aus dem griechischen 
und rémischen Altertum fiir Schiiler. Heft ὃ. 
4to. Miinchen, Oldenbourg. 1 Mk. 25. 

Contents : Sagenkreis des trojanischen Krieges. 
pp. 77-116. 

Bénard (C.) L’Esthétique d’Aristote. 8vo. 371 pp. 
Paris, Picard. 

[Extract Compte rendu des Séances et Travawx 
de U’ Académie des Sciences morales et politiques). 
Boetticher (E.) La Troie de Schliemann une Neécro- 

le ἃ Incinération ἃ la maniére assyro-baby- 
onienne. Avec préface parC. de Harlez. [Extract 
Muséon.] 8vo. vii, 115 pp. 12 plates. Louvain. 
6 Mk. 

Boot (J. C. G.) De historia gymnasii Leovardiensis 
ab origine ad hanc aetatem. Editio altera emen- 
data. 8vo. 8, 119 pp. Amsterdam, van Looy. 
1 ΕἸ. 26. 

Breusing (A.) Die Lésung des Trierenritsels ; die 

Irrfahrten des Odysseus, nebst Ergiinzungen und 


Berichtigungen zur Nautik der Alten. νο. 
vii, 124 Pp. Bremen, Schiinemann. 3 Mk 50. 

Broccardi (L.) Grammatica latina secondo i metodi 
pid recenti. Parte II]. Morfologia. 8vo. 181, 
684 pp. Torino, V. Bona. 6 lire. 

Buresch (K.) Klaros, Untersuchungen zum Orakel- 
wesen des spiiteren Altertums, nebst einem Anhang 
das Anecdotum χρησμοὶ τῶν ἑλληνικῶν θεῶν ent- 
haltend. 8vo. iii, 134 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
3 Mk. 60. 

Caesar, Commentariicum Supplementis A. Hirtii et 
aliorum. Iterum recognovit et adnotationem 
criticam praemisit E. Hoffmann. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. 4 Mk. 50. 

Calonghi (F.) Li’aoristo greco particolarmente in 
Omero : contributo alla sintassi storica della lingua 
greca. 8vo. 81 pp. Torino, V. Bona. 

Capellanus (G.) Sprechen Sie Lateinisch ? Moderne 
Conversation in lateinischer Sprache. 12mo. 108 pp. 
Leipzig, C. A. Koch. 1 Mk. 60. 

Censorini de die natali liber. Ad codicum denuo 
collatorum fidem recensuit J. Cholodniak.  8vo, 
iii, 79 pp. St. Petersburg. Ricker. 1 Mk. 
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Chassang (A.) Selectae Narrationes e scriptoribus 
latinis. Avec des notes des arguments et des 
modéles d’analyse littéraire, ἃ l’usage des classes de 
seconde. 16mo. viii, 307 pp. Paris, Hachette. 
2 fr. 25. 

Cicero. Brutus. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt von 
K. W. Piderit. 3% Auflage besorgt von W. 
Friedrich. 8vo. iv, 306 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
2 Mk. 25. 

——— in M. Antonium oratio Philippica secunda. 
Scholarum in usum edidit A. Kornitzer. 16mo. 
77 pp. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. Boards. 70 Pf. 

in C. Verrem accusationis liber IV. Scholarum 
in usum edidit A. Kornitzer, 16mo. 127 pp. 
Map. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. 90 Pf. 

Cornelius Nepos : Vitae Selectae. In usum scholarum, 
edidit R. Bitschofsky. 16mo. viii, 106 pp. Map. 
Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. Boards. 80 Pf. 

Corpus glossariorum latinorum a G. Loewe inchoatum, 
auspiciis societatis litterarum regiae Saxoniae com- 

suit, recensuit, edidit G. Goetz. Vol. 8vo. 

ipzig, Teubner. 20 Mk. 

Contents: Glossae codicum Vaticani 3321, 
Sangallensis 912, Leidensis, 67. xliii, 605 pp. 

Corpus inscriptionum latinarum, consilio et auctori- 
tate Academiae litterarum regiae borussicae editum 
Vol, fasc. 1. folio. Berlin, 
G. Reimer. 17 M 

[Contents : Illyrici latinarum 
supplementum, ediderunt T. Mommscvn, O. Hirsch- 
feld, = Domaszewski. Fasciculus 1. 1199, 
1372 pp] 

Dissertationes Halenses. Vol. X. 8vo. 
306 pp. Halle, Niemeyer. 8 Mk. 

Draheim (H.) Sophokles. Chore. Ein Fiihrer 
durch die Tragédien des Dichters, 12mo. iv, 75 pp. 
Eisenach, Bacmeister. 80 Pf. 

Dumon (K.) Le Théatre de Polycléte. Reconstruc- 

Folio. 51 pp. 3 plates. 


tion d’aprés un Modeéle. 
Haarlem. 16 Mk. 

Fink (J.) 
Romern. 
Bauhof. 

Florilegium graecum in usum primi gymnasiorum 


Der Verschluss bei den Griechen und 
ot 58 pp. Plates. Regensburg. 
2 Mk. 


ordinis collectum a philologis Afranis. 4 fasciculi. 
12mo. vi, 72, 71, 74, 70 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
Each 45 Pf. 

Garrer (A. H.) Schonaeus. Bijdrage tot de ge- 
schiedenis der Latijinsche school te Haarlem. 
8vo. 76 pp. Haarlem, F. Bohn. 1 fl. 

Giri (G.) Del tradurre presso i latini. 8vo. 182 pp. 
Milano, D. Briola. 2 lire 50. 

Goetzeler (L.) Quaestiones in Appiani et Polybii 
dicendi genus cum appendice de codicibus quibus- 
dum Herodianeis. 8vo. 143 pp. Wiirzburg, 
Stahel. 3 Mk. 60. 

Grammatici graeci recogniti et apparatu critico in- 
structi. Partis IV. volumen 8vo. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 14 Mk, 

Contents: Theodosii Alexandrini canones, G. 
Choerobosci scholia, Sophronii patriarchae Alexan- 
driui excerpta, recensuit et apparatum criticum 
indicesque adjecit A. Hilgard. Vol. 1. Theodosii 
canones et Choerobosci scholia in canones nominales 
continens. vi, 417 pp. 

Groh (K.) Geschichte des ost-rémischen Kaisers 
Justin II, Nebst den Quellen. 8vo. viii, 120 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 3 Mk. 20. 

Gurlitt (W.) Ueber Pausanias. Untersuchungen. 
8vo. xii, 494 pp. Graz, 1890. Leuschner and 
Lubensky. 10 Mk. 

Gutschmid Yay Kleine Schriften. Herausgegeben 
von ΒΕ. Riihl. Band I. Schriften zur Aegypto- 
logie und zur Geschichte der griechischen Chrono- 


graphie. 8vo. 
Teubner. 14M 

Hartman (J.J.) Analecta nova. 8vo. 
vii, 352 PP Leiden. 10 Mk. 

HSIOAOY τὰ ἅπαντα ἐξ ἑρμηνείας Κ. Sittl Vol. I. 
8vo. Athens, C. Beck. 10s. 

Heusser (Th.) Griechische Syntax zum neuen Testa- 
ment, nebst Uebungsstiicken zum Uebersetzen ins 
Griechische fiir Formenlehre und Syntax. Mit 
Vorwort von F, Haarbeck. 12mo. vii, 88 pp. 
Basel, Spittler. Bound. 1 Mk. 50. 

Homer. Carmina, recensuit et selecta lectionis 
varietate instruxit A. Ludwich. Pars II. Odyssea. 
— 8vo. xxviii, 315 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
8 Mk. 

De Odussee. Metrisch vertaald door C. Vos- 
8vo. 344 pp. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff. 


a 573 pp. Portrait. Leipzig, 


maer. 
8 fl. 50 

Horatius recensuit atque interpretus est J. G. Orellius. 
Editio IV. major emendata et aucta. Vol. II. 
Satirae. Epistulae. Lexicon Horatianum. Post 
J. G. Baiterum curavit W. Mewes. Fasciculus 1. 
8vo. ii, 160 pp. Berlin, Calvary and Co, 
Each 3 Mk. 

Ihm (G.) Materialen fiir die Ovidlektiire. ὅνο. 
xii, 60 pp. Paderborn, Schéningh. 1 Mk. 

Ihne (W.) Rémische Geschichte. Band VII. Die 
Biirgerkriege bis zum Triumvirat. 8vo. iii, 483 pp. 
Leipzig, Engelmann. 5 Mk. 

Jahrbuch des kaiserlichen deutschen archaeologischen 
Instituts. Erginzungsheft. 4to. rlin, 
G. Reimer. Boards, 24 Mk. 

Contents: Altertiimer von Aegae unter Mit- 
wirkung von C. Schuchhardt herausgegeben von 
R. Bohn. 68 pp. 75 ents. 

Jan (C.) Vorlagen zu Uebungen im lateinischen Stil 
fiir a 8vo. vi, 60 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
75 Pf. 

Kaegi (A.) Griechische Schulgrammatik. Mit 
Repetitionstabellen als Anhang. 2t¢ vielfach ver- 
iinderte. und verbesserte Auflage. 8vo. xviii. 
xlvi pp. Berlin, Weidmann, Bound. 
3 


Kekulé (R.) Ueber die Bronzestatue des sogenannten 
Idolino. 49. Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste 
der archiiologischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin. 
4 plates. 4to. 22 pp. Berlin, G. Reimer. 
2 Mk. 80. 

Κοντογονης (Σ. Δ.) Διορθώτικα εἰς τὰ ἔθνικα 
Στεφανοῖ τοῦ Βυζαντίου ἐν οἷς ἀκριβὴς περὶ τοῦ 
Σιμίας λόγος: Ἑλληνικόν ὀνομάστικον περιλαμβάνον 
τὸ πρῶτον ἐξ ἐπιγραφῶν γνωριζόμενα ὀνόματα. 
Ἑκατοντὰς α΄. ΕΣ 8vo. 97 pp. Jena, Doebereiner. 

Képke (R.) Die chen Vermasse des Horaz. Fiir 
Primaner erklirt 419 Auflage. 82 pp. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 60 Pf. 

Kronenberg (A. J.) Minuciana sive annotationes 
criticae in Minucii Felicis Octavium. Specimen 
litterarium inaugurale. 8vo. συ, 90 pp. Leiden, 
van Doesburgh. 2 Mk. 

Labbé (E.) Syntaxe latine nouvelle, abrégée pour 
i’Usage des Classes. 12mo. xvi, 126 pp. Paris, 
Thorin. 

(Lalova et Monceawx). Restauration d’Olympe. 
L’Histoire les Monuments, le Culte, et les Fétes. 
Folio. 232 pp. 20 plates and illustrations. Paris, 
Quantin. 100 fr. 

Lindenschmidt (L.) Das rémisch - germanische 
Central-Museum in bildlichen Darstellungen aus 
seinen Sammlungen. 4to. 11 50 plates. 
Mainz, von Zabern. Boards. 15 Mk. 

Livy. Liber XXII, fiir den — erklart 
von K. Tiicking. 3% verbesserte Aufl 8vo. 
121 pp. Paderborn, F. Schoningh. 1 Mk ; 20 


8vo. 
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Livy. ar critico adjecto edidit A. Luchs. 
Vol. libros XXVI.--XXX. continens. 8vo, 
xi, 295 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 3 Mk. 

Incianus, vecognovit J. Sommerbrodt. Vol. 1. 
= 8vo. civ, 283 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 
6 Mk. 

Méhly (1.) Die Sonnenhelden der Mythologie. 
Sophokleisches. 4to. 44 pp. Basel. 1 Mk. 
20. 

Mahn (A.) De Dionis Chrysostomi codicibus. 8vo. 
90 pp. Leipzig. 2 Mk. 

Marcelli, de medicamentis liber. Edidit G. Helm- 
reich. 12mo. vi, 414 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
3 Mk. 60. 

Menge (R.) et S. Preuss. Lexicon Caesarianum. 
Fasciculi IX. et X. 8vo. Columns 1025-1280, 
Leipzig, Teubner. Each 1 Mk. 60. 

Merguwet (H.) Lexikon zu den Schriften Cicero’s mit 
Angabe simtlicher Stellen. Theil 11. Lexikon zu 
den philosophischen Schriften. Heft 5 und 6. 
17-24). 8vo. 641, 938. Jena, Fischer. 

5 Mk. 


Miter (G. A.) Christus bei Josephus Flavius. Eine 
kritische Untersuchung als Beitrag zur Losung der 
beriihmten Frage und zur Erforschung der Ur- 
geschichte des 8vo. iii, 53 pp. 
Innsbruck, Wagner. 1 Mk. 6 

Neudecker (G.) Der ον Unterricht und die 
Erziehung zu wissenschaftlichem Denken. Eine 
kritische Untersuchung. 12mo. 39 pp. Wiirzburg, 
Stuber. 60 Pf. 

Neue (F). Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache. 
Band II. Adjectiva, Numeralia, Pronomina, Ad- 
verbia, Priipositionen, Conjunctionen, Interjec- 
tionen. 3% giinzlich neu bearbeitete Auflage 
von C. Wagener. 7 und 8 Lieferung. 8vo. 385, 

512 pp. Berlin, Calvary and Co. 

Ovid. Briefe der Heroiden. Deutsch im Versmasse 
der Urschrift von A. Koch. 8vo. 107 pp. Bamberg. 
Buchner. 1 Mk. 50. 

Rawch, Gerundium und Gerundivum bei Curtius. 
4to. 21 pp. Meiningen. 1 Mk. 

Reisig (C. K.) Vorlesungen iiber lateinische Sprach- 
wissenschaft. Mit den Anmerkungen von Εἰ, Haase. 
Theil I]. Neu bearbeitet von F. Heerdegen, 
Lieferungen 2 u. 3. vii, 97, 155 pp. und Register 
von G. Landgraf. lvi pp. 12mo. Berlin, Calvary 
and Co. Each 2 Mk. 

(Calvary’s philologische und archiiologische 
Bibliothek, Band 87 und 88). 

Rossbach (A.) und R. Westphal. Theorie der 
musischen Kiinste der Hellenen. Als 3% Auflage 
der Rossbach-Westphalschen Metrik. Band III. 
Abtheilung 2. 8vo. Leipzig, Teubner. 14 Mk. 

(Contents: Griechische Metrik mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf die Strophengattungen und die 
iibrigen melischen Metra. 3te Auflage von 
A. Rossbach. xxii, 870 PP) 

Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften von 
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